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ty under the rafters where cobwebs 


used to embroider grandfather’s 
trunk and the old horsehair sofa, mother’s 
imagination has built this beautiful bath- 
room. As the children were growing up it 
was only a dream. Today this extra bath 
is giving the family the comfort and con- 


venience such a room always adds. Only a 


cottage bath, it is modest in cost; but mellow, 
tranquil, and lovely with its prevailing hue of 
soft green, its floor of russet cork tile, its vari- 
colored rag rugs, its painted linen closet, and 
figured curtains of Aqua-Silk.... Before 
building or remodeling write for New Ideas 
for Bathrooms, illustrated in full color. Then 


consult a responsible plumbing contractor. 
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2 Wey IHAT’S the next ‘“‘book-of-the-month?” A three- 
b Wa) Wesel] Page report about it has just been sent to all our 
\ 2 members (these reports always go out a month 

A) / MH) before the book itself is published) and we can’t 
3Vr iF fairly make an announcement to the public 
until all our members have the book. This 
much, however, can be said: It is a very remarkable first novel 
by a young Englishwoman—“‘one of the best-written books,” 
says the report, “‘it has been the privilege of our judges to see 
in the two years we have been in existence.” 

e 

A good many people still seem to think they are compelled, 
willy-nilly, to accept every ‘“‘book-of-the-month” that is 
chosen by our judges. Not a bit. That’s why a full report about 
the “book-of-the-month” is always sent out a month before 
it is published. If you want to stop it from coming to you, 
you can do so. You may prefer some other forthcoming new 
book. The last News contained, for instance, advance reports 
about fourteen other important new books. Among them was 
one particularly excellent first novel by an Irish lass of eighteen; 
also a striking novel by an American, whom William Dean 
Howells many years ago considered to be the most promising 
young writer of the time and whose books have been published 
privately in France for many years. 

e 

W. believe that the public, as well as our members, ought 
to know that the Book-of-the-Month Club is the only organi- 
zation of its kind, operating on a national scale, which does not 
compel its members to accept the books its judges select. It is 
also the only organization of its kind to which all the im- 
portant publishers regularly submit their new books. Forty- 
five American publishers, who print probably 99% of the 
new books published in this country, send their books to 
our Selecting Committee in advance of publication. These 
are usually received from two to three months before 
Publication date, so that our judges have time to read them 
and report upon the most significant ones to our members. 


Er tore has been a surprising amount of unconsidered think- 
ing about this whole matter of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
movement. Mention the subject in any gathering and the first 
thing you will hear is, “I don’t want anybody else to choose 
my reading for me.” If you are one of those who feel this way, 
we suggest that you analyze how it happens that you read the 

ks you now do. Perhaps you are first interested by a clever 
advertisement. Or you read a review by someone whose taste 
you respect. Or a well-read acquaintance recommends a book 
to you. At once, you make an instant reservation, “I mustn’t 
miss that book!” Nine times out of ten, of course, you ulti- 
mately do miss it. But that’s beside the point. The point is 
that you think your choice is completely free. In reality it is 
free only in the sense that it comes about by chance. The truth 
is—is it not?—that you always exercise your choice among 
recommended books. Now, what would be the difference 
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were you to belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club? You 5x 


would be surprised to discover, in that case, that your range 
of choice among the new books had been vastly widened, 
instead of being limited; you will choose your books with 
discrimination, instead of at haphazard. 

e 
|. a the year, our Selecting Committee reports upon 
from 150 to 200 new books, which it has culled out as being 
important or interesting. Since you don’t have to take any 
book, unless the report about it indicates it would particularly 
appeal to you—and don’t have to keep any, if you find that 
you have been misled by the Committee’s combined judg- 
ment—what becomes of the argument that “‘someone else is 
choosing your reading for you’’? It becomes, we believe, an- 
nihilated. 

e 


W. like particularly to contemplate what this movement 
has done for new authors. Out of twenty-four books so far 
chosen as the “‘book-of-the-month” twelve were by writers 
who previously were either wholly or comparatively un- 
known. Ordinarily, of course, it takes years for a new author 
to obtain adequate recognition. It is a long, spirit-breaking 
pull. We don’t say that an author is at once “‘made”’ when his 
book is chosen by our Committee as the outstanding work of 
the month in which it is published. But introducing a meri- 
torious new work to seventy thousand perspicacious readers, 
(our membership is now at that figure) and perhaps as many 
more non-subscribers, certainly eases his future considerably. 


e 


D. you know that, since January 1, you may belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and receive the many very clear 
advantages this service gives, and yet take as few as four 
books a year? You may take as many more as you please, but 
four is the sum of your obligation. This means any four 
books during the year! Surely, among the 150 or more books 
that will be reported upon by our judges during the next 
twelve months, there will be at least four which will be so 
outstanding that you will not care to miss them. 
= 
y most frequent question in our mailbag is, ‘““What does 
your service cost?’”’ The easy answer is—nothing. You pay 
only for the books you take, and when you take them. A bill 
comes with each book you decide to have sent to you; the 
price is always the publisher’s price, plus the few cents postage. 
The average price of the books chosen thus far has been $2.40. 
Incidentally, our members get their books on or about the 
date of publication, and thus are among the first readers of the 
significant new literature. 
e 


After all this is an advertisement, so perhaps we may 
perorate in the usual fashion. Why not find out, in detail, how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates? Your request for this 
information will not obligate you to subscribe. Why not tear 
out the coupon below now, and mail it before you neglect to 
do so? 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your prospectus outlining how the Book-of- 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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luft Has Lost Its 


RAY LONG, 
Editor 


Waltop 


By (). (). MicLntyre 


USED to work for a managing editor who came to his job 
every morning like a suddenly released trapped lion—with 
a roar. He was a magnificent desk pounder and kept 
everybody around him in a perpetual flutter. 

It got so when I walked by him it was with a quick backward 

bend as though expecting a well-placed and no doubt deserved 
kick. He is responsible for my startled-faun look. 
- The last I heard of him he was looking for a job. That is the 
fate of many other Big Talkers these days. I’ve been watching 
them with a secret gloat. They often blustered their way to 
commanding jobs, but they did not last long. Employees are 
not awed by noise any more. Many were in the Argonne. 

The boss who thunders orders at an underling is likely to 
receive in reply a quaint travel suggestion not included in Cook’s 
itinerary. The bluff in America has lost its wallop. It has 
joined the pug-dog. 

It is not at all necessary these days to tell anyone how good 
you are. The chances are they know all about it and repetition 
indicates a weakness and only brings a stifled yawn. Windy 
gentlemen have found their métier. They have become radio 
announcers. 

This progressive march from boasting back to silence has been 
gradual. In all the mad scramble to herald personal triumphs on 
the first page, here and there would be discovered some illus- 
trious doer who did not care to talk about it at all. Loose lips 
began to tighten. And along came Coolidge. 

erica, long accused of being a nation of unrestrained brag- 
garts, has learned to cup its ear. Arthur Brisbane illuminated 
se aq recently in the line: ‘‘Nobody ever listened himself out 

a job.” 

A great executive says the only worthy idea he ever salvaged 
out of a year of daily conferences came from a man who never 
offered a word but mailed him a suggestion that saved the organi- 
zation from bankruptcy. 

I can recall how the bright, talkative young man used to be 
the little ray of sunshine at parties. Now, it seems to me the 

es are more curious about the identity of the quiet young 
fellow sitting off in a corner twiddling his thumbs. 

And as for pitying the poor “wallflower,” that, too, has gone 
Out like a puffed sleeve. The girl who can quote a few hot French 
Phrases and discuss the latest phallic book may be amusing 


company, but she is not being exactly rushed to the altar. 

The quiet little mouse type seems to register in all the hurrah. 
The best-remembered actress is Maude Adams and the public 
never heard her speak outside of the theater. 

The other morning I read the modest manifesto of a young 
Broadway egoist, following the successful launching of two plays 
in a season. He is quite convinced he is the peer of all producers. 
And that evening the tottering old veteran Ziegfeld knocked the 
town absolutely cold with Edna Ferber’s “Show Boat.” 

Perhaps the greatest of all lessons in silence was taught us by 
that curiously gentle and silent lad Charles Lindbergh. Putter- 
ing about his single-seated plane awaiting an auspicious moment 
to hop off for Paris or eternity, his few monosyllabic comments 
seemed the pale voice of an utterly impossible hope. 

I have been casting about in my mind, while writing this, for a 
brief list of men and women I thoroughly admire. I jotted 
twelve names on a scratch-pad. In every instance, they are 
excellent listeners and in no case have I ever heard them speak 
of their own achievements save in the most casual manner. 
The swaggerer is never sure of himself—or he wouldn’t swagger. 


ACK in our town we had a brawny blusterer in charge of one 
B of the river coal floats. One day his son had his ears cuffed by 
a steamboat mate for being impertinent. The lad went crying 
up into town and found his father in a saloon. He told his story. 

The father, roaring and raging, lurched down the levee an- 
nouncing to the town what he intended to do to that mate. 
He found him as big and brawny as himself. 

‘Are you the fellow,” he shouted, ‘‘who hit my son?” 

“Yes,” was the ominously cold reply. “And what have you 
to say about it?” 

“Well,” was the suddenly meek rejoinder, “‘you certainly hit 
him a whale of a lick.” 

That is the way of the Big Talker. Puncture his bluff and he 
wilts in the manner of a slowly deflating balloon—the big wind 
becomes a gentle zephyr. 

I have watched many men, seemingly puffed by a divine 
afflatus, go suddenly up in the world with the rush of the sky- 
rocket and fall with the same faint plink. You never hear of 
them again. 

And that, perhaps, is just as. well. 
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NCE upon a time men and 
women stood before the rep- 


resentatives of God and 
took their marriage vows. And 
those vows read, and still read 
—in one way, or another— 
‘‘until Death do us 
part.” And the majority 
of these men and wo- 
men took thought, 
and pondered on 
their vows. And 
kept them. 

There were 
some who kept 
only the letter 
and not the 
spirit; and 
some who shat- 
tered both let- 
ter and spirit. 
But marriage 
was a_ serious 
thing in those 
days to most 
of the people 
joined in wed- 
lock, and divorce 
seemed the final 
extremity. 

Today, following 
upon easy marriage, 
we have easy divorce. 
And also, today, we have 
a new race of women and 
men—the alimony-getters, 
the alimony-hunters, the ali- 
mony-payers. 

Itisasimple—and certainly atrue 
—thing, to say that when love ceases 
to be a sacrament at the table of mar- 
riage, that marriage should be dissolved. 
Yet, on the other hand, thinking people— 
among them an ever-increasing number of our 
Supreme Court Justices—feel that marriage can be we 
too painlessly dissolved and is sometimes entered into by 
careless and mercenary women with the self-assurance that 
if they do not like the particular bed they have made they can 
unmake it again—and get paid for so doing. In this country 
thousands of women are being supported by men to whom they 
are no longer wives. They are kept women . . . yet their own 
mistresses. 

In many instances it is just and right that they should be so 
supported. But in equally as many, particularly where there is 
no child, where there is no cause for genuine complaint, save 
boredom or a desire for freedom, these women have, it appears 
to the thinker, no shadow of claim, moral or financial, upon the 
men from whom’ they have separated. 

“ has even been stated that many women marry merely with 
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GOA, let's end it!’ cried Charlotte. “We 


the future alimony in view—and thus take their vows with no 
slightest intention of even trying to keep them. : 
It is possible, even probable, that in many cases alimony 1s 4 
benefit, a legitimate honorarium. But it is also certain that 
alimony in the abstract is a menace, an ever-growing one, 
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Gan get a divorce.’ Stephen's voice rose. ‘‘You can't divorce me.” 


and creates a situation which should be seriously considered by every adult person. 

There are instances when alimony er se is a direct incentive to immorality. In these 
Cases the sum is large, and the recipient, softened by luxury, is unwilling to relinquish it 
M order to remarry. And if she loves a man enough desperately to desire him and not 
enough to accept less financial comfort than she has been accustomed to, it is on the cards 


Illustrations by 
R. F. Schabelitz 
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tliat she will have it both ways. She will take her cake and she 
will eat it, and it will turn to ashes in her mouth. 

Alimony . . . what it does, what it does not do, the moral 
effect upon the women and children it roofs, clothes and feeds, 
the responsibility or burden it places upon the man who pays it— 
from these questions arise the balancing of justice and injustice, 
innocence and guilt, honor and dishonor, upon the scales of 
reason. 

One way in which to study this engrossing problem is to pre- 
sent, microscopically, a cross-section of modern life, of the 
situation, and move it across the miniature stage of fiction ina 
serious effort, not to solve it but to understand it, perhaps, a 
little better. The Author 
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T WAS one of the hottest nights that Stephen Dane could re- 
member. No breath stirred through the open windows and 
the atmosphere in the room was unbearable, compounded as 
it was of tobacco smoke, the faintly dusty smell of some ex- 

pensive perfume, the scent of withering flowers, and damp, tired, 
human flesh. 

The unfreshened air was tense—fine-strung as a wire. He felt, 
striding aimlessly about the room, as if he were walking a tight 
rope, as if he were poised over some immeasurable chasm, hang- 
ing, as it were, suspended—staring at eternity—at something 
which would never end—never end, but go on—forever—hot, 
breathless, expectant. 

He listened for the crash of thunder which would awaken the 
28 


@,Eve, who had been Stephen's secretary two years. 





room, himself, into life—for the sudden beat of pouring, teeming 
rain, for the releasing force of nature. 

He longed for noise. There was no sound in the room save that 
of Charlotte’s weeping and his own footfalls, light on the thick 


g. 
Stephen walked to the mantelpiece and took down the tobacco 
tin which always stood there. He kept his back to Charlotte. 
But he could not close his ears to the rhythm of her monotonous 
sobbing. If only, he thought, exasperated almost beyond en- 
durance, if only she wouldn’t—snivel! ‘ 

Well, he couldn’t stand there all night, could he, ramming 
tobacco into a pipe? 

Without turning, he could see the length and breadth of the 
room. He need not even look into the mirror over the mantel- 
shelf. With his eves closed, he could see it—a pleasant room, well 
lighted and well furnished. 

There was the long couch, the unnecessary Italian table for 
which she had spent so much money, a table littered with books 
and magazines and crowded with framed pictures. There were 
the comfortable scattered chairs, the superfluous footstools over 
which he always stumbled, the banked ferns on the floor by the 
long double windows which stood open on a scrap of grass, @ 
square of brick terrace, a stunted cedar or two. 

He could smell the river—a hot, dampish smell, sultry and 
oppressive. Charlotte had a flair for neighborhoods. “The 
farther East the better,” she had said. But you paid a hideous 
price for two rooms, kitchenette and bath in the “right” quartets. 

He tried to put his mind on the office—what Ketcham had said 
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Charlotte, who had been Stephen's wife five years. 


this morning—the trouble about the delayed consignment to St. 
Louis—the letters Miss Harkness had said she would stay over- 
time to finish if he wished. But he had let her go home. Where 
did she live? he wondered. He had never asked her . . . Curious 
how little you knew about the people with whom you worked 
every day—with whom you talked—rubbed shoulders . . . 

“Stephen!’’ 

Charlotte had stopped crying. Now she spoke his name. Her 
voice had that conscious control he knew so well. It was like 
fraying satin—one felt that only Charlotte herself knew when it 
would tear, rip straight across with that silken shriek, half 
hysteria and half morbid music. 

He must look at her. 

Why? He knew what she looked like—in every mood, in every 
emotion. Tonight, at this very moment, she would look like a 
tired child, her blond hair crushed against cheeks wet and flushed 
from long crying, her eyes, which must ache by now, that hurt, 
rain-washed blue of bruised delphiniums. She was always pretty 
—in a temper—in an abandonment to disappointment or grief— 
In her rare moments of tenderness. Eating, sleeping, waking, 
talking, laughing, sullen, animated—she was a pretty woman. 

“Stephen!” 


psa it, she had a lovely voice. If she weren’t so bone- 
lazy she might make something of it. Yet did she not make 
something of it, turn it to account in every-day living, using it 
like a flexible instrument to wheedle, coax, pry? 

He turned and faced her. The unlighted pipe was set between 


his teeth. He thrust out his chin a little. It gave him the look of 
a belligerent, only partially defeated schoolboy. A woman who 
loved him would have wanted to go to him swiftly; would have 
taken his young, lean face, fixed in its expression of mingled 
weariness and pugnacity, and hidden it against her breast. 

‘Well, what is it?” 

“Oh, don’t take that tone. I’m sick and tired of it!” 

“What other tone do you expect me to take?” he jerked out 
idiotically, and began walking up and down again. 

His tall, spare figure paced as stiffly as a mechanical doll, slight- 
ly stoop-shouldered. He was thinking that the rug he crossed 
and recrossed, was forced to tread upon, was still unpaid for. 
The bill for it lay, with a small heap of other bills, upon the floor at 
Charlotte’s feet. 

He had thrown them there—half an hour ago. 

“T don’t care,’’ she answered listlessly. ‘Oh, do sit down, 
Stephen—you make me nervous.”’ He dropped into a chair and 
stared at his wife with hot brown eyes. 

“Stephen .. .” 

It came to him suddenly that he hated his name—or rather the 
way in which she said it—drawing it out, lingering over it, as if 
her voice caressed the syllables, and yet with a hard, repulsed 
inflection as if her mind rejected the intimacy of it upon her lips. 

“T’m tired of quarreling,” she said abruptly. 

His thoughts got out of hand, commented brutally, with a little 
hoot of ironic laughter, “The deuce you are! It’s the only kick 
you get out of living with me nowadays!” 

But his voice was silent. He was a little appalled at his ~~ 
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childishness, his intense irritation. Lord, how hot it was! 

“Tired,” Charlotte repeated reflectively. “It’s always the 
same story—this business of quarrel, quarrel, quarrel—over a few 
petty bills.” 

Stephen looked toward the envelops on the floor. Blue, white, 
buff. 

“Petty? They mount up, Charlotte—there’s a thousand 
dollars’ worth of pettiness right there.” 

“T can’t dress on imagination,” she reminded him, “and if you 
expect me to entertain decently, this place has to look like some- 
thing. We needed that rug. The velour chair was impossible— 
it had to be reupholstered. There’s always something. Things 
wear out, Stephen.” 

He said, slowly, looking at her across the room: ‘Yes, I admit 
that.” 

Things were worn out. Their marriage was as shabby, as 
mothfeaten by the years, by intimacy, as the velour chair 
had been. You can’t reupholster marriage, he thought, 
and laughed aloud. 

They had been married for five years. For five 
years they had been husband and wife. And 
as he looked at her, despising her, she was 
as virgin to him, as undesired and unde- 
desirable, as any stranger woman he 
might pass, hurrying, in the street. 

He knew her moods. He knew 
the alert or passive or surrender- 
ing contours and movements 
of her body. He knew her 
surface thoughts and _ her 
shifting emotions. Once 
he had thought of her as 
a goddess, stooping to 
his supplications—a 
goddess to be adored 
and placated, to be 
worshiped with  sac- 
rifice and all the an- 
cient, unspeakably 
lovely, darkly secret 
rites. 

Five years ago! 

He looked beyond 
her—five years beyond. 
He was back again 
walking under the elms 
of the old New England 
town. The walls, the 
buildings of the university 
were all about him. He 
drew so near the past in one 
swift, all-encompassing mo- 
ment that he could smell the 
spring wind and the silver scent 
of stars. It had been in May, had it 
not? Yes, early May... and he 
had gone into the drug store that night, 
with a half-dozen other men, laughing— 
and talking. And there he had seen her for the 
first time, helping out behind the counter. Very 
blond she was, with the bloom of a ripened peach about 
her. 

He had been twenty-one—and she was three years older. 

He was still staring at her. Suddenly, as if his unseeing eyes 
tormented her beyond endurance, as if they were knives, ripping, 
her partial control broke. The satin of her voice tore, across and 
across. She flung out, hysterical, shrilly musical: 

“Oh, let’s end it!” 

“End it?” he parroted stupidly, coming back with a wrench to 
the lighted room, the river smell, the hot June night, the bills on 
the floor, and the woman. Back to the woman who was five years 
and a million miles removed from the laughing girl in a New 
Haven drug store—the woman who was ruining him with her 
extravagance, her demands, her hysteria, and her—contempt. 

“Divorce. We can get a divorce,”’ she explained flatly. 

His hand which had lain supine on the arm of his chair, jerked 
upward stiffly, as if by some astonished, undirected compulsion of 
the muscles. It was a gesture of rejection and distaste. 

“Divorce? Divorce?” His voice rose, emphasizing his utter 
incredulity. ‘Are you crazy?” 

“No, but I shall be soon if this keeps on. See here, Stephen.” 
Ske leaned forward; the light was on her hair; her cleverly painted 


Alimony 


mouth, a little too small, a little too full, was set in a straight line 
and her incredibly lovely voice had turned crisp, matter of fact. 
“See here—I’m sick of it all. So are you. You don’t care for me 
any more—you’ve as much as said so. We’d both be better of 
free. Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t look so pained. People do get 
divorces, you know, and the skies don’t fall! What’s the use of 
dragging on this way together? No one would be hurt by it. We 
haven’t any children oe 

He looked at her in futile anger. Children! How plaintively 
she said it, almost reproachfully. Of course they hadn’t any 
children. She’d been lucky—having refused to bear them. That 
refusal was like an unhealed 
wound in his ee gas 
essentially “ : 
































That, 


Gt eighteen, Eve learned about Harry Stoddard 


domestic nature—a wound that had festered all these years. 

“You'd be rid of me,” she said, faintly vicious, “and I’d no 
longer be—what did you call me tonight?—a millstone around 
your neck—a parasite—bloodsucker.”’ 

“You can’t divorce me,” he answered doggedly. “I’ve been 
faithful to you.” 

“I wonder?” she asked softly, in order to irritate him. If only 
she could get him really angry—crashingly, smashingly angry. 
His temper was slow to arouse, but terrible when unleashed. “I 
wonder?” she repeated again. But she did not wonder. She 
knew. . 

“What the devil do you mean?” 
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Faith Baldwin 


“Don’t swear at me. I don’t mean—anything. You don’t have to be untrue to 
me, you know—even—technically—legally. I wouldn’t ask you to sacrifice your- 
selfi—do anything so distasteful,” she promised, gently mocking the fastidious- 
ness in him which she recognized—and resented. ‘There are other states, 
Stephen. Other countries.” 

“And who,” he asked, with a sudden deadly courtesy, “who is to pay for this— 
whim?” 

Charlotte laughed. Z 

“You, my dear. You should be glad to—at 
any price.” 
“Well, I won’t,” he denied, inadequately, “‘so you 






















and her mother. She had left her then, and gone to work. 


may as well stop yapping about it. It’s a waste of time—breath.” 

Now she went from laughter to sullenness—from sullenness to 
an amazing, incoherent garrulousness. The words poured from 
her bitten lips, cutting, chaffing, bruising. He listened, at first in 
authentic despair, longing, with an unfamiliar weakness, to put 
his hands over his ears, to run from the room, to strike her across 
the mouth—anything to curb that tumbling, acid Niagara of 
teproaches. 

“Can’t you see it’s the sensible thing? The only thing? To 
drag out our lives like this, day after day, year after year—oh, 
Impossible! impossible! I tell you, you must let me go! I’m un- 
happy, I tell you—unhappy! What do I do with myself! Get up 
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in the morning, muddle through the day somehow, doing stupid things, seeing stupid 
people. If I do manage to have a good time, for a little while, it’s because I’m doing 
something or being with someone you disapprove of—and I dread to tell you because it 
only means ‘another argument—when you come home. 

“And how do you come home? Tired, bored, grouchy—sitting opposite me at the 
table, not knowing half the time what you’re eating—not caring, unless it’s something I 
happen to like—something different—out of season! Then you notice it enough to kick 
at it—at the expense—a few extra cents. And after dinner—just watching you read your 
paper and yawn—fall asleep in your chair—wake up with a headache. 

“What do you talk to me about when you do talk? The 
weather, the newest murder, the office—the office! I hate your 


@.‘Doesn’t that secretary stay overtime to work with Stephen?’ asked 


office! I’m sick to death of it! What do I care about prices and sales and consignments? 
What do I care about accounts and troubles with salesmen, and what that old fool Ketcham 
said to you? 

“TImportant—what’s so important about it? If you had any ambition, if you had any 
brains, you’d be in Ketcham’s shoes now—not that that would get you very far! But youre 
content to plod along and take the orders he gives you and the bawlings out and listen to his 
kicking. Do you remember what you promised me when we were first married? You prom- 
ised me you’d get ahead, that nothing would stop you—how, if I’d be a little patient at first— 
patient!—you’d give me everything—everything I wanted!”’ : 

She stopped, gasping, for sheer lack of breath. He had listened, reluctant, in the beginning. 
Then he had been too amazed to interrupt her. Now, no longer even faintly angry, he ask 
her with wonder and a curious gentleness: 

“What do you want, Charlotte?” 

As if his question released a spring, aroused some motive power, she sprang up and fled 
across the room. The light caught the cut-steel buckles on her slippers, glanced from the long 
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Faith Baldwin 


jet earrings which hung almost to her shoulders—the light shone 
on the soft white throat which her dark dinner dress left un- 
covered. She stopped, within arm’s length of him. Her breast 
was agitated, her eyes distended, a little insane. One hand, his 
rings upon it, was flung toward him. 

He thought, watching, ‘What an actress she’d make—what an 
actress she is—how she loves a scene!’’ 

“Want! I want—what you promised—everything! Life, color, 
music, jewels, laughter, clothes, houses, trips abroad, servants.” 
She stopped as if aware of her inadequacy to cage in words the life 
she panted for, that she capitalized as Life. “You promised,” she 
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tepeated, like a frantic child, “and you failed me—failed me.” 

“Failed?”’ He thought of the office, the place she hated. He 
thought of his drudgery, of her ceaseless, restless extravagance, of 
the continuous leakage of his hard-won resources. He thought of 
her open scorn of him. Other men made money, she had often 
flung at him, other men played the market, took risks, succeeded. 
Other men .. . 

“Failed? I—I’ve provided for you, Charlotte.” 

“Oh, provided!” She stood panting, 2 hand on the back of a 
chair. “How well? Oh, they raise you—what is it-—three hun- 
dred, five hundred a year. You take it and say, thank you so 
much. They put anyone in ahead of you. When Lewis died, did 
you get his place? Not you! You'd been his assistant, but 
Ketcham got the job—Ketcham, who came in the company 
after you did!” 


Helene. ‘‘Yes—what of it?’’ said Charlotte. ‘‘Nothing. Office wives ‘ 
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Useless to explain. Useless. “Other men.” Useless to tell her 
—had he not told her, again and again?p—“If you’d helped, if 
you'd sacrificed and saved, I might have got ahead. Always 
you’ve been unwilling to share the burden. You’ve spent as fast 
as I could make. Faster. I could have got that San Francisco 
job—a big chance. But you wouldn’t move. Wouldn’t leave 
New York—and your friends. Friends—ye gods! And I didn’t 
dare take the risk of getting out and looking elsewhere. Only men 
with anchors to windward, with savings back of them, dare to 
take risks and get away with them.” 

Useless to say these things. So he said nothing. 

Now her voice dropped. Only 
a rising flush scarred her smooth 
cheeks like a new burn, be- 
trayed her still mounting ex- 
citement. She spoke with con- 
trolled savagery. 

“Tm through. I’m going to 
leave you.” 

He rose and confronted her. 
He said, staring, haggard: ‘‘No!” 

She looked at him a moment. 
Then she turned and walked 
from the room. He heard their 
bedroom door close—with a 
slam. 

The storm was gathering out- 
side. He heard the distant 
drums of the thunder, the first 
scattering heavy drops of rain. 
He went to the window, shut 
it automatically, and stood 
there looking out. As he did so 
the sky was ravaged by light-- 
ning. 

Charlotte was afraid of thun- 
der-storms. He remembered 
that thunder-storm a scant few 
weeks after they’d met—the 
thunder-storm which drove her 
into his arms. He recalled how 
he had held her, scarcely daring 
to breathe for the sweetness of 
her nearness, the touch of her 
hot hands, the clinging of her 
pliant body. He remembered 
how he had kissed her, how 
he had whispered mad things, 
shaken with first passion. He 
remembered the storm in his 
own blood, the warning thun- 
der of his heart-beats, the light- 
ning which had ripped the dark 
veils from his boyhood and 
which had shown him, clear, 
white-hot, naked, the face of 
his danger and his desire. 

Danger and desire! 

He had whispered, “I love 
you.” He had believed it. And 
they had married. ; 

After a long interval he left 
the window and went into the 
bedroom, walking heavily and 
carefully like an old man. 
Charlotte was in her bed, her 
face turned from him, her body 
huddled under the thin covering. One light burned, rosy. He 
went about the business of undressing with exaggerated care. 
But he knew she was awake. Looking toward her he could see 
the dim white gleaming of her tended body under the pastel 
tints of the sheer nightgown. 

Well, the nightgown wasn’t paid for. And neither was— 
Charlotte. She never would be, he thought strangely, wearily. 
He would never be able to pay for that other summer storm 
which had driven them, for comforting, into each other’s arms. 

Yet—had it so driven her? He remembered the things that 
had been said about Charlotte, in the wise old college town. The 
gossip when it became known that Stephen Dane was “girling’’— 
seriously. Oh, nothing very definite—just the usual things men 
say about a pretty girl in a town crowded with youth, transient 
and forgetful youth. She’d hated her (Continued on page 119) 
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SUN-CRACKED Bengali plain, streaked with the 
long bright shadows of early morning. A solitary 
thatched-roofed hut of smooth gray clay. In its door- 
way, squatting, a woman swathed in white. Over 

beyond, half-veiled in floating dust, the gray clay village that 
makes her world. 

Sita, the woman, by count of the calendar, has lived through 
twenty-seven years. By count of the Brahmanic code, she is 
the ancient survival of an ancient sin. By count of her mind, 
she is a child. 

Her fleshless cheeks, drawn like a mummy’s, expose the contour 
of her teeth. Her short cropped hair that should be black is 
coarse and grizzled gray. Each tendon of her little hands stands 
out alone. Her great dark eyes stare void—eyes of a doomed 
animal that, having exhausted both pain and fear, knows there 
is no hope. 

As for this hut, her home: one room. Clay floor and walls, 
cow-dung smeared. No window. A bare corded cot. A water- 
jar. A food-pot suspended from a peg beside the door. A grind- 
ing-stone. And that is all. 

Her life belongs to the past. For hours each day through long 
drab years she has stared back into the past, seeing pictures with- 
out purpose. Today, having risen with the dawn, having done 
her ceremonial bathing, having offered to the gods her ceremonial 
prayer, she sits in the doorway idle. What more is there to do? 
And, as ever, the pictures begin to come. 

She sees herself a little child, happy in an affluent home, her 
mother’s pet till a baby brother comes to fill all eyes. Then the 
women of the household take’her in hand, teaching her all that a 
Hindu girl-child needs to know—the iron-bound rules of her caste 
that control each act of life, to break which is damnation; the 
prayers and propitiations of the gods lest they, who lie always in 
wait, find excuse to do one a harm; the duties of the wife to the 
husband, her personal god; the supplications that that husband be 
provided duly. 

For the rest, to fill her days, there were just small games, and 
the talk of the women—endlessly revolving all that they knew of 
life. They spoke of child-bearing, much of pain, and sometimes 
of disease that could eat their bodies with sores. 

Somehow, the horror of flesh so defaced laid hold on the 
thought of the listening child—became in time the demon that 
haunted her sleep and awoke her nightly, sick and shivering. 
Secretly she dwelt on it, till, terror-driven, she framed a prayer 
all her own, adding to the ritual. 

“Great Ones,” day by day she repeated, under her breath, 
“givers of sons and gold and houses and cattle and all good gifts, 
to me you have given but one thing—this small body, in which I 
serve. Of your mercy, then, I beseech you, keep this my body 
clean, uncankered, undefiled.”’ 

Also, of course, she prayed for a husband, laying her little offer- 
ings of toys or fruits or flowers before the shrine. And in due 
season the husband had been procured, from the proper caste 
circle, not without payment of much money in dowry. In haste, 
they sent her home to him just before her eleventh birthday, the 
signs of womanhood having come upon her. 

Well she recalled that “home-going.” Her little mother and 
the women of the household had often told her all that it meant, 


vet somehow her child mind, for all the familiarity of the words, 


had escaped realization. Such a big man, such an old, fat man, 
was Bimal her husband! Much bigger, much older than her 
father; and she at eleven was such a tiny thing! 

Four wives had come before her, this new household said. But 
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all had died barren. Now she, Sita, must surely give the master 
a son. 

“T will pray the gods without ceasing,” said little Sita, obedi- 
ent, trembling. And so she prayed, yet always added her secret 
prayer: ““Uncankered, Great Ones! Undefiled!”’ 

A year passed. Childhood had vanished. Her frame had 
scarcely increased, all her vitality being daily sapped away. 

“You grow thin and ugly and dull,” the women mocked her, 
“and you bear no fruit. Our master will soon discard such a tree 
and set another in its place.” 

Yet Fate worked otherwise in the mind of Bimal her husband, 
who one day said: 

“Tomorrow I send you to the temple of Kali, to pray that you 
give me a son. All day shall you pray, where the priests assign 
you. At night, you shall sleep where the priests assign you. 
After that you shall return to me, and in due season bring to birth 
him, the long-awaited, that shall save my soul from hell.” 

So the serving folk had taken her to Kali’s temple, cooped in 
the curtained bullock-cart, as became the station of a rich man’s 
wife, that none might see her face. All day in the temple she 
besought the goddess. And at night, filled with fear, she lay 
where the priest bade her, in a dark place apart. 

“Had you a dream in the night season?” that priest inquired 
when morning came. 

“Not a dream, but a strong Presence that visited me,” she had 
answered. ‘And the voice of the Presence was like the voice of 
my lord priest.” 

“Give thanks to Kali. It was a god,” quoth the other. ‘Re- 
turn to your husband and bid him send me much money at the 
birth of the child.” 

But alas, the child when it came was a girl! 


7 passed. Despite a second visit to the temple no other 
child was vouchsafed. And life became one long dull pain— 
to be borne with meekness, the will of the blessed gods. 

“Yet, for all the pain, have they heard my own prayer!” she 
would whisper. ‘Yet have they ever protected me from the 
Horror that Eateth the Flesh. They have kept my body clean!” 
And the thought stayed her secret soul to patience and peace. 

Bimal, meantime, despairing, had adopted a son, that his skull 
might be cracked on the funeral pyre by a hand within the circle 
of the law. 

As for the little daughter that Kali sent, she had been duly 
trained, duly married like her mother before her, and duly sent 
home in her ninth year to her husband’s house. 

Then Bimal died, because of the sins of Sita his wife. What 
sins? In vain through succeeding years she had sought to dis- 
cover them. They belonged to some former incarnation, of which 
the gods had wiped her memory clean. : 

But if a man dies, is it not always because of the sins of the wife 
who survives him? Wherefore she walks justly accursed of all 
orthodox Hindudom, a slave, a rightless thing of evil omen, till 
death releases the earth of her weight. 

Obeying the explicit Hindu code, they had taken away her 
marriage token, had cut off her long black hair and shaved her 
head, had stripped her of all her jewels and her clothing, and, clad 
in a single mantle—a sari of white cotton cloth—widows’ wear— 
had turned her into the street to beg. In which they, the blame- 
less heirs, while saving to themselves all Bimal’s hoard, did but 
emphasize the verdict of high Destiny. 

But the gods had relented. Sarat, her daughter’s husband, @ 
generous man, had lent her this clay hut, apart from the village, 
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to shelter her head. More still, Sarat gave her coppers, now and 
again, enough to buy her the one scant meal a day that is widows’ 
fare. And, on the days when she walked to the village market to 
find her food, Sarat even consented that she creep into her daughter’s 
Presence, no festival being on foot to be marred by her evil eye, that 
she might assure herself of her little one’s continued well-being. 
Otherwise, what may any widow do, but keep all day at her 
Prayers for the soul of her lord? By diligent prayer, fasting and 
Privation, she may perhaps win him a higher place in his next 
Mcarnation upon earth. If Sita’s life, (Continued on page 216) 











G.‘What makes you think everyone 
wants to get married?”’ asked Tom. 


OM TRAVERS, looking as usual tousle-headed and 

wistful and vaguely puzzled by life, opened the glass- 

paneled door of the long office loft and put im his head. 

The line of desks was deserted, orderly and dark; 

mahogany gleamed at him, flickers of reflected lights twinkled 

against the left-hand wall of black window-panes that were 

streaming with rain. Here and there in the gloom the high polish 

of a telephone standard caught a chance starlike flash. In the 

daytime the office was always crowded and buzzing with move- 

ment and noise, but now utter quiet reigned over it. Even the 
cleaning woman with her pails had departed. 

Only one human being remained, a little girl, a casual book- 
keeper or stenographer or clerk, or whatever she was, who was 
as busy as a nest-building wren, rustling and fussing away absorb- 
edly in a litter of papers at one of the flat-topped desks near the 
door. She was illumined brilliantly by the only light in the room, 
a gush of brilliance that fell from a green glass cone directly above 
her red head. A red-headed stenographer in shabby office black, 
her face a trifle pale and her hair a trifle disheveled after the bur- 
den and the heat of the day. 

“Oh!”’ Tom said, in his simple, pleasant, stupid way, upon see- 
ing her. “Ah. Miss——?” 

“Rutledge,” she supplied, with a little nervous jump. And she 
glanced almost apprehensively behind him, as if she thought she 
might be arraigned for something, her accusers at his heels. 

““Miss Rutledge. Did Mrs. Travers come in here?”’ Tom asked. 

“No, Mr. Travers. I saw her go into your office half an hour 
ago,’’ said the red-headed girl respectfully. She was still breath- 
ing a little fast from the surprise of his entrance into the deserted 
loft. “She asked Miss Smith where you were, and said she had 
come to take you home. But she didn’t come in here.” 

“She was looking for a quiet piace to telephone,” Tom said, 
advancing. “I thought she might have come in here.” 

“No, sir; she didn’t.” Little Rutledge jammed papers into 
her wire waste-basket, shut drawers, ordered things generally 
while she spoke, and appeared to breathe more easily. 

“Nobody else here?” 

“They’ve gone out to dinner. But they’ll be back at six,” 
the girl explained. “‘We’re checking the invoices.” 

“T see,” said Tom. 
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“Could Mrs. Travers have gone into Mr. Houston’s office?” 
Brenda Rutledge suggested timidly. 

“No, no—it’s not important!” the man said, hastily and indif- 
ferently. “I wasn’t going home with her anyway; she said she 
couldn’t wait. Are you—were you anything to old—to our Oliver 
Rutledge?” he asked curiously. “I mean the man who was 
head of the packing-room for so long.” 

“Yes, sir,” the girl said, a hint of tears in her very blue eyes; 
“he was my father.” 

“Oh!” said Tom, sympathetically, apologetically and regret- 
fully, allin one. ‘“Mother?”’ he asked. 

“No, sir.” 


HE was quite young, Tom thought, hurriedly deciding in his 
S mind that there must be an older sister or a kind, protective 
brother, to whom she was devoted. Brother and sister, both 
making fair salaries—going to free lectures and concerts—— 

“I’m alone. I board with a lady,” she said firmly, shattering 
his dream. 

“You're nineteen?” Tom asked, looking at the flawless creamy 
skin, of that deep positive type that only goes with red hair, and 
the innocent curves of the red hair itself, and the thick-lashed, 
very blue eyes. 

“I’m twenty-four,” said the red-headed stenographer definitely. 
“But the girls all think I’m younger because I look younger,” 
she added. And then, very simply, “I haven’t had much ex- 
perience.” 

Tom was silent, looking at her vaguely for half a minute. 
Then he said abruptly, “Well. I came out here to give Miss 
Klein a letter. But I see she’s not here. Could you make a few 
notes and leave them on her desk?” 

“T could take it myself,’ said Brenda Rutledge capably. 

“Oh, that would be fine . . . I got my first training under 
your father!’’ Tom diverged unexpectedly. 

She looked at him levelly, calmly. To her twenty-four years, 
his forty, and his position as junior partner, and the mondaine 
elegance of the fur-clad Mrs. Travers in quest of whom he had 
entered the office, removed him infinitely from her world and her 
interests. 

“Tn the shipping department?”’ she asked politely. 

“In the shipping department. And he was a fine man, too,” 
said Tom. 

“My father,” she said quietly, assentingly, looking into space. 

“Well ——” Tom said, and paused. “By the way, you'll be 
here tomorrow? Because I’d like you to remind me—or get Mr. 
Stokes to remind me——”  - 

It was a perfunctory question; she answered it unexpectedly. 

“No, sir; I won’t be here tomorrow,”’ she said. 

Tom looked at her surprised and annoyed, wishing in his heart 
that he hadn’t asked her. Now he would have to show interest, 
and it was already six o’clock. 

“Leaving us, eh?” 

“Fired,” amended Brenda simply. 

Tom was, after all, a member of the firm. He had to look grave 
and concerned. He said, conscious of a little awkwardness, 
“Well, I’m sorry. That’s too bad.” 

“Tt’s not my fault,” Brenda assured him. “Mr. Stokes told us 
at luncheon yesterday that this department was letting six girls 
go—we were only supposed to be Christmas help, anyway—ani 
he’d have to take the six who last came in. I’ve only been here 
three weeks.” 

“Qh! Then you didn’t come in here right after your father’s 
death?”’ Tom asked, after consideration. 

“No, sir. I lived with my aunt in Albany for four years.” 

“I see. And did you tell Stokes, when you came here for 4 
job, that your father had been one of our people?” Tom 

“No, sir. I wanted to stand on—on my own feet,” Brenda 
answered, with a shamefaced little smile for her own sentiment. 

The man mused, faintly frowning, for a full minute. Then 
suddenly, in a perfectly businesslike way, he dictated his letter, 
and Brenda scratched away rapidly and capably. 
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“Shall I put this on your desk tonight, Mr. Tom?” she asked. 
And suddenly the beautiful color rushed up under the transparent 
creamy skin. ‘‘My father always called you Mr. Tom, on account 
of Mr. Walter and ‘J.G.,’ ”’ she stammered. 

“That’s all right!’’ Tom said gruffly. ‘“Listen,’’ he added 
abruptly, “you come into my office tomorrow morning, Miss 
Rutledge, and meanwhile let me talk to Mr. Walter. There’s 
no earthly reason why we should let you go. We’re always a 
little quiet at this season, but—well, anyway, you report to Mrs. 
McCann, in the filing-room, on Monday, will you? I’ll speak to 
Mr. Walter about it tonight; I’m going to 
see him now.” 

To his surprise the girl’s color had 
faded, and she was looking at him wiih 
actual terror in her eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Travers, I do appreciate it!” 
she said. “‘But—but—I don’t know that 
I can!” 

“VYou’ve taken another position?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir.”’ She immediately wished she 
had lied, had said, “Yes, sir.” Anything 
ratherthanconfess. Any- 
thing rather than explain. 
She stood up, looking 
down, fumbling the edge 
of a desk blotter. After 
all, she had looked for 
work a long time before 
finding this marvelous 
berth at twenty-two-fifty 
a week—after all, bread 
and butter were 
bread and butter 
She trembled and lowered 
her thick lashes. 

Tom stood staring at 
her, puzzled. ‘“‘How do 
you mean you can’t?” he 
demanded, his interest 
thoroughly aroused. 

She set her jaw, her 
eyes were desperate. “I 
mean—lI can’t,” she said 
firmly. 

* mean you don’t want to?” Tom persisted, concerned and 
kind. 

“No, sir. I need ” She was breaking, her voice thickening, 
her lashes misted. ‘I need the money!” she said incoherently. 
“I love—love this office! Miss—S-S-Smith is like a big sister to 
me.” His sympathetic manner was too much for her loneliness 
and bewilderment; she sank down in her chair, folded her arms 
before her on the desk and buried her face in them, weeping. 

“Here!”” Tom said, alarmed and annoyed. “You can’t do 
that here. For heaven’s sake—what’s the matter?—don’t do 
that! Don’t cry——” 

Brenda, in the midst of his protestations, looked up com- 
posedly, drying her eyes, pulling herself resolutely together. 
She spoke thickly but without agitation. 

“IT hope you’ll excuse me, Mr. Travers,’’ she said mildly. 
“I do beg your pardon. But—but I’ve done a very foolish thing,” 
Brenda confessed, paling, “‘and I—I am afraid—it makes my 
Staying here quite’’-—the red head went up with dignity; there 
was something very impressive about the colorless young face 
and the wet lashes—“quite out—of—the—question,” she said, 
tegretfully but firmly. 

He scented romance, and was disgusted and chilled and dis- 
appointed. “TI see,” he said coldly, turning to depart. 








Her eager, anxious, desperate voice arrested him. 
Mr. Travers! It’s not what you think,” she protested. And 
then, as he turned back, she disarmed him with:a pleading look. 
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‘Everyone wants 
to live,’ Brenda 
answered simply. 


“You knew my father, and you’re married and everything!”’ 
she began, her worried, puzzled look making her suddenly all a 
little girl again. ‘‘Would you—would you tell me if this is awful— 
if I’ve done something terrible?” 

He sat down reluctantly; looked at her patiently. 

Gulping youthfully, she snatched her little hand-bag, and 
groped hastily among keys and handkerchiefs and coins and 
powder-boxes within. She snatched forth a folded paper, faintly 
marked with lines of carbon print, and smoothed it out and 
looked at Tom over it. 

“‘You’re always reading,”’ she began, “about men wanting nice 
wives, aren’t you? About their not really liking fast girls, who 
jazz and pet and drink and everything, aren’t you? Men are 
always saying that there are no nice girls left, aren’t they?” 

“Have you written an article on that?”’ Tom asked, at a loss, in 
the pause. 

Her spurt of troubled laughter again. “Oh, no!” she gasped. 
And then, considering, and flushing like a rose, “Or yes—in a 
way,” she admitted. ‘‘Only it’s to a person,”’ she explained. 

He saw it all now, or thought he did. “A man in this -. 
B 





She bit her lip, nodded, look- 
ing at him interrogatively. 

“Which one?” 

Brenda hesitated. “Bentley. 
Sidney Bentley.” 

“Bentley, eh?” He visualized 
the big young sheik, blundering 
about with letters and explana- 
tions. “I see. He’s been mak- 
ing love to you, eh?” Tom 
mused aloud. 

“Oh, no!” she said simply. 
“That’s just it. He—he takes 
the other girls out—riding, you 
know, he has a car. And to 
night clubs and movies and 
things. He’s never paid the 
faintest attention to me.” 

“But then I don’t see exactly 
—why——”’ Tom began, feel- 
ing his way. There 
was a pause. 

“No, neither did 
I. That’s what I 
wrote to ask him,” 
Brenda agreed 
simply. 

It didn’t sound 
like her, somehow. 
The man felt that 
there must be more 
to this than met 


the eye. 
“You see, I’m 
leaving tomorrow,” 


she said, answering 
his unspoken 
thoughts. “AndI’m 
moving from my 
boarding-house the 
next day—Sunday. 
I’ve only been 
there a few weeks 
and I’m not going 
to leave an address. 
T’ll tell my land- 
lady that I’ll call 
for my mail—only 
there never is any. 
So that they won’t 
be able to trace 
me!” 

“Vou mean 
Bentley won’t?” 

“No. Not in a city as big as this. I may not even stay in the 
city,’ Brenda said. 

“Have you any money?” Tom asked abruptly. 

“Enough for that.” 

He sat looking at her, feeling a funny unreality in the peaceful 
silence between them. He was forty; perhaps this was the mod- 
ern way. But certainly this pretty, dignified, ladylike girl before 
him didn’t look like a revolutionary. She was nicely made, little 
Miss Rutledge, nice slim little figure and fine wrist. The cone of 
light above her head turned every red thread of her hair to blazing 
metal color. 

“‘What’s in the letter?”’ he asked suddenly. - 

For answer she read it, clearly, and not too fast. 


““My dear Mr. Bentley: 

“T am twenty-four years old, healthy, and a graduate of a fine 
high school. You know what I look like, so I won’t go into that. 
I don’t pet, smoke, drink, or go in for any kind of jazzing, motor 
trips, night clubs, and all the rest of it. I play the piano, love 
books, speak fair French, and am never so happy as when listening 
to a fine lecture, taking a long walk, gardening, cooking, or sit- 
ting by the fire talking to someone I like. No man has ever 
kissed me, since my father died, and I don’t like sex talk, plays, 
or books. 

“T want to marry a good man, manage my home intelligently on 
a strict budget system, have children, move into the country, save 
money, and become a good wife, mother and citizen. At twenty- 
four, I’m not such a fool as to think that there is only one husband 
in the world for me—I truly believe you would make one, and two 
or three other men might, and I could promise on my side entire 
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G'‘You could tell the minute your eye 
fell on a girl that you didn’t want to 
marry her, couldn't you?’ asked Brenda. 
“Or that I did,’ said Tom fervently. 


fidelity, devotion, appreciation of what you would give me. The 
women of our family have been faithful to some pretty poor speci- 
mens, and I believe that I could make any reasonable man idiotic- 
ally, deliriously, completely happy. I know I could. 

“Why is it that during my weeks in this office, when you and I 
have spoken to each other several times a day, exchanged a few 
friendly words, you never have seemed to care to go on? You've 
never asked to call upon me, you’ve never noticed any of the over- 
tures I’ve made. ; 

“I’m not criticizing you for preferring the other girls—girls, 
like some in this office, who seem to be further along in the friend- 
ship of men before they meet them than I ever am! I don’t want 
to do the things the others do, drink things that are dangerous, g0 
places, take risks that are dangerous. But I do want friendship, 
liking, companionship, and all my efforts to gain it seem to end in 
the same place. Every man in the office says good morning to me, 
and lets it go at that. 

“Are you shy with my type of girl. or am I shy? I'll never see 
you again, so I’ll never know. But I want you to remember all your 
life that there was a girl close beside you for nearly four weeks, 
trying her best to be friendly, only too eager to go on and perhaps 
develop the sort of affection that leads to wifely love and lifelong 
loyalty, and you never gave her the slightest reason to believe that 
you didn’t prefer the jazzing, spending, petting, drinking, smok- 
ing kind!” ‘ 


She finished; her face was scarlet. Folding the paper slowly, 
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she raised her eyes to Tom’s and drew a long, defiant breath. 

“My gosh!’ Tom muttered, staring. For the simple words, 
read quite unaffectedly in an unemotional, pleasant voice, had 
strangely stirred him. “Did you mail it?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, last night.” 

“He’s got it?” 

“Probably. I sent it to his house,” Brenda said calmly. 

Tom stared at her. ‘‘He’ll misunderstand it,” he offered, 
shaking his head. 

“T don’t care if he does!”’ Brenda said recklessly. ‘“TI’ll never 
see him again.” 


E man was musing, struck with a series of rapidly moving 
thoughts. “You could telephone his house,”’ he suggested sud- 
denly. “It seems to me I would! It seems to me I wouldn’t let 
him read that letter.” 
“T couldn’t telephone them all,” Brenda said. 
“How do you mean—‘them all’?”” Tom demanded, aghast. 
“T sent it to four of them,’ the girl confessed, impulsively, 
after a moment of hesitation. , 
“As a joke?” His puzzled, almost affronted expression sug- 
gested that he did not think it an especially good one. 
“No,”’ she said seriously. ‘‘As a reminder.” 
“A reminder? I don’t get you.” 
_ “A reminder that what they are all saying they want,” she per- 
sisted unhappily, “they don’t want at all!’’ 
“You mean——” He hesitated. 
“T mean a straight woman, who loves kids and home and every- 
thing!’ she supplied crossly, impatiently. ‘Men are always 


talking, newspapers and books 
are always talking about the 
modern girl,’ Brenda rushed 
on. “There are lots in this 
very office who spend all their 
money on clothes and beauty 
parlors, who wouldn’t have a 
baby on a bet, who work their 
men friends for dinners and 
dances up to the last cent, and 
who love cocktails and road- 
houses and shady books and 
plays! 

‘“‘These men 
know that! They 
can’t—in their 
minds—expect 
girls like that to 
change by magic 
the minute 
they’re married, 
and settle down 
to dressing on an 
allowance, and 
keeping house, 
and giving up 
parties and pet- 
ting and all the 
rest of it. But it’s 
those girls,’ she 
added bitterly, 

“it’s those girls they 
rush, you can bet 
“Well,” Brenda inter- 
rupted herself in a suddenly 
modified tone, “it isn’t your 
fault! But it did kind of make me 
mad,” she apologized, ‘and I wrote 
this letter a few days ago and mailed 
four of them copies of it!” 
“They'll identify you, of course!”’ Tom said 
anxiously. 
“Oh, I signed them,” Brenda told him, superbly. 
“Huh!” he commented, in dissatisfaction. And for 
a few seconds he was silent, and Brenda sat silently watch- 
ing him, with the green cone sending its stream of bright light 
upon her amazing hair. 

‘“‘Suppose one of them cares enough to hunt you down and 
follow this thing up?” the man presently asked apprehensively. 

“Well, I thought of that,” Brenda answered, nodding slightly. 
“But in that case I suppose I should just have to—deal with him,” 
she added sensibly. 

He betrayed no emotion. ‘‘Who were the other men?” he 
asked. 

“Keane Perry, Mr. Thompson, and Jules de la Tour,” she re- 
sponded readily. ‘Mr. de la Tour is French, so I thought that 
might appeal to him—my speaking it, I mean.” 

“And how do you happen to speak French?” 

“Mother taught me. She was a teacher. And then I keep it 
up at night-school,” Brenda said. 

“But at night-school—French classes—don’t you meet men 
there?” Tom asked. 

“Oh, I meet plenty of men!” the girl answered carelessly. “But 
they just—they just don’t seem to—to fake,” she explained, a 
little uncertainly. 

“You want to get married?”’ He was too deeply amazed and 
puzzled to word it more gracefully. The whole thing had taken 
him completely by surprise; Tom Travers felt as if he had never 
talked to a real girl before. 

“Everyone wants to get married!” Brenda told him indiffer- 
ently. She was thinking hard. “But if I had known that there 
was any chance of my staying on here, I never would have 
written those letters,” she said, frowning, speaking in an under- 
tone, as if to herself. 

“You feel that you couldn’t stay on, now?” 

“Oh, no. I couldn’t!” 

“What makes you think,’’ Tom began again, “that everyone 
wants to get married?” 

“Everyone wants to live,” she answered simply. 

“And marrying is living, is it?” 

“You are married, so perhaps you don’t appreciate how 
wonderful it is,” Brenda said. “Having (Continued on page a 
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OMETIMES I’m afraid I’m getting to be hopelessly old- the times. I read the advice to the well-dressed man in the of me 
fashioned. I try to be sympathetic and liberal and alllike theater program and am pained to note that, sartorially speaking, choice 
that toward the new generation. Yet how often, on view- _ there’s nothing correct about me except possibly my back collar one-e} 
ing the new generation, do I find myself asking myself button, and I wouldn’t swear to that. and it 

questions: Why does the average débutante have to look and act I read some of the current novels—or try to—and discover and it 
as though she were out on bail? Why is it that so many of the that what in my ignorance I’ve all along been thinking was filth hones! 
younger intelligentsia seem to have so much trouble deciding is really beauty. I read the ablest dramatic criticisms and am ardize 
which sex they’re going to belong to? thereby forced to admit that when I pine for a revival of such pots, s 
Admitting, if you please, that youth must be served, why does _ plays as “Peter Pan’’ and “Pomander Walk” and “Shore Acres,” 
such a large percentage of our youth insist on being served raw? I must be suffering from a severe attack of pollen in the pod. excite 
Why, among the oncomers, isn’t a well-written, decent book given It’s rapidly making a non-reader out of me. To avoid becoming let_ me 
half as much consideration as a badly-written, dirty one? What _ broody and morbid I have to fall back on the weather reports and subjec 
does this ultra-modernistic art mean, if anything? Orisit meant the comic strips. of the 
to mean anything? Why is it a mark of stupidity to be reasonably So, beyond question, it becomes apparent that I’m getting tates | 
tolerant, reasonably courteous? Why is it now good-breeding to hopelessly old-fashioned not only in my personal habits and my 
appear ill-bred? personal likings but in my estimates and my outlooks. Very ON 
Why do they call it the Junior League when the pictures of its well then, so be it. co 
members as shown to us in the rotogravure section prove that it But before my sense of judgment begins to ride around in a It gre 
should be Junior Leg? Not that I have any grudge against the wheel-chair, before my temperamental arteries have entirely Play 
human leg, as such. I heartily indorse it, especially the female hardened, before I’m assigned to my cell in the harmless ward percep 
human leg, if shapely and not constantly on public exhibition. of the Home for Decayed Intellects, I fain would utter one pas- spunk 
But I like for a leg to dawn on me gradually, like a sunrise, not to _sionate swan-song of protest against the passing of a beloved but make 
come leaping upon me nudely and, as it were, all at once, like a now rapidly vanishing institution of our fathers, coupled with a success 
shucked oyster. plea for its revival and its restitution, undefiled, incorrupt and ned 
I figure the trouble with me must be that by reason of early uncontaminated, to its rightful enthronement in the affections Toman 
environment I failed to develop the proper foundations for the of all trve Americans. Approaching a task, I never felt fainer It rn 
proper view-point, and now, by reason of accumulating years, than I do at this moment. thread: 
cannot at this late date hope to develop it; which merely is a Friends, I refer to the ancient and honorable game of poker— = - 
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rather involved way of admitting that one has fallen miles behind 
40 ; 


the noblest game of chance ever devised for the joy of the children 
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‘This Motion: 


of men. And I don’t mean maybe. Nor do I mean dealers’ 
choice, that abomination of the devil, with its deuces wild and its 
one-eyed jacks and its joker going at large; its “Ma Fergusons” 
and its “‘Spit-in-the-Oceans”’ and its “‘Barber’s Itches’’; its so-ons 
and its so-forths, world without end. I mean poker—just plain 
honest-to-God poker in one or another of its three correct, stand- 
ardized and orthodox interpretations, to wit: straight draw, jack- 
pots, stud. But the greatest of these is stud. 

Lest someone break in on me here to say I’m getting unduly 
excited over something which isn’t worth getting excited over, 
let me point out certain salient facts in connection with this 
subject. Poker essentially is a product of the finest mentality 
of the temperate zone of this hemisphere; geographically, it 
rates as a typical North American institution. 


S° NEARLY as we may trace its origins, it came into existence 
coincidentally with the expansion of this infant republic. 
It grew in popularity with the growth of the nation. 

Playing it taught our forebears shrewdness, sharpened their 
perceptions, schooled them in a native diplomacy, gave them 
spunk for the taking of desperate and forlorn chances, helped to 
make them good losers in adversity and impassive winners in 
success. Our earlier statesmen throve on it; our pioneer leaders 
honed their brains on its intricacies and its vagaries; our bygone 
Tomanticists builded much good copy out of it. 

It runs like a golden cord through our political history and it 
threads sentimentally in and out of our backwoods fiction and 
our frontier poetry. How bare would be the traditions of the 
Old South and of the Wild West without their fabled poker 








A Plea from the Heart 
of an Old-Fashioned 


Poker Player 


backgrounds. Henry Clay was a famous devotee of the sport, 
Daniel Webster was another, Sam Houston was a third. Ina later 
period Uncle Joe Cannon was noted for the canny logic of his 
game, although it is safe to assume that he never gave sanction 
to the aborted and formless variation which bears his name. 

There is something about it which is absolutely American, and 
beyond peradventure it is a man’s game just as auction bridge is 
in essence a woman’s game. 

Finally, there is this to be said for it, and it is a thing that can 
be said for no other game with which I am familiar. It isa game 
that is played with cards but it really is a game in which your 
ability at reading human nature is the main requisite—the one 
game where along with your chips you constantly are matching 
your wits and your will-power and your abilities as an actor 
against the other fellow’s wits and the other fellow’s chips; also 
the only one where, as in stud, you play the opponent’s cards, so 
to speak, as well as your own cards. : 

At least it was all of these things before impious moderns began 
to monkey with its hallowed rules and degrade its high intents 
with those hideous innovations of which I would complain. 

You perchance already have guessed that I love real poker? 
Ido. I learned its blessed rudiments in one of its favored shrines 
(Paducah, Kentucky, papers please copy) and I rounded out my 
education in the Far South where it was born and in the Far West 
where it tenderly was nurtured and ripened. In other de- 
partments of this life I may have failed and come short, but I 
am a tolerably good poker player and I admit it. Even so, 


I cannot demonstrate the gifts that are in me unless it 
be played according to the old (Continued on page oe 
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OMBAREL had fitted up 
a bathroom in his house at 
Creille, and I was staying 
with him. You must not 

imagine that I had declined Tom- 
barel’s hospitality heretofore on the mere grounds of his having 
no bathroom. It was the other way about. 

The new possession of it had put the idea of inviting me into 
his head. For Tombarel had come into money—a couple of hun- 
dred thousand francs—inheriting it from an aunt even more 
venerable than himself, who had lived in the Limousin. He 


ee himself as fabulously rich. 
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i. A Story from a_ 
Town of ROMANCE 
= in Old France 
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“And the first thing I did with my wealth, my dear friend,” 
said he, “was to fulfil the dream of my life and install a salle de 
bains in my house, with a furnace and central heating and all the 
luxury of a palace-hotel. You must come and see it. I have 
spared no expense. Angélique is afraid of it. She says it is much 
too splendid to wash in. She wants to put little images of saints 
all about it and turn it into a chapel. The poor woman! ‘ 
has never seen a salle de bains before in her life—just think of it 

I thought of it, as Tombarel in his picturesque way elaborat 
the theme of turning a completely equipped modern bathroom 
into a chapel . . . Yes, I must come and see it. There were 
nickel taps; there was a nickel hot-water rail for towels; there 
was a marble floor. 

Now it happened that at the time of his fervid announcement 
I was somewhat run down. It was nearing the end of the season. 
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Thad painted, 
for profit, a 
good many un- 
interesting people, and 
I had done little for my 
own pleasure. Cannes was 
chock-full of the cosmopolitan 
horde with whom I had been forced 
to eat and drink more than was good for 
a hard-working painter; and the March 
weather was execrable. I must go away, 
said I, for a change. 

And then came the invitation. What greater 
change and rest for an overdriven man could there 
be than the pure mountain air, far away from the 

superexciting sea and the mephitic atmosphere of casinos 
and hotel dining-rooms, and the nerve-racking babel 
of tongues? : 

The more he talked the more did he grow convinced 

that Creille was the only place that could restore me to health. 
And then there was the salle de bains. It was written that I 
should come. : 

So I went gladly to stay with Tombarel, perfect and courtly 

; and from the peace of the mountains, Angélique’s simple 
yet subtly prepared food and Tombarel’s talk, to say nothing of 
wonderful bathroom (which néeded only a chair to sit upon 
and a bath-mat whereon to set wet feet, to be the most splendif- 
tous bathroom on earth—though I didn’t tell Tombarel so) I 
derived inestimable benefit. I decided that when I should: no 
t have to paint ugly people for a living, I would build a little 
s¢ on top of a Maritime Alp—with chair and mat in bathroom 
~and live there for the rest of my days. 

Of course you will remember that I had been familiar for some 
years with the tiny town which, from far off, looked like a queer- 

wasp’s nest perched on a peak in the middle of a gorge; 

that I had met many of its notables and, thanks to Tombarel, 

More than they suspected of their personal histories. 

not till now had I dwelt among them as a fellow citizen, seeing 

daily and gleaning knowledge of things that had escaped 
tasual observation. For instance: 

To enter Creille one must take the path that branches off the 
main road above and lands you declivitously into the Place 

Clemenceau with the perky Hétel du Commerce on your 
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left and the Café Pogomas on your right. I had always been on 
friendly terms with Marius Pogomas, the proprietor, and had 
often sat with him over a glass, surveying the little sun-baked 
square, until I could have sworn I could record every object 
within sight. 

But I had missed the Débit de Tabac, the government-con- 
trolled Ettle tobacco shop away at the corner of the Grande Rue, 
the main thoroughfare of the town. I had passed it in the car on 
my way to and from Tombarel many times without noticing it. 
But one day, early in my visit, wandering on foot and bent on 
water-color distraction, I came upon it, a neat little shop with 
packets of tobacco and cigarets and pipes and pictorial advertise- 
ments in the window, and newspapers on a wire file running up 
one jamb of the door. 

Realizing that my stock of postage-stamps was running low, I 


‘entered. At the first glance the place seemed to be deserted. 


But in an instant there rose from behind the counter, like an 
Aphrodite rising from a dingy sea, a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of 
sixteen, very good to look upon. 


N° you may go through the Italian end of Provence many 
days without seeing among the people any individual of 
what is now called the Nordic type. The sight of this girl was, 
therefore, arresting. 

“Monsieur désire——?”’ she asked with a smile. 

Monsieur desired some one-franc-fifty stamps for foreign 
postage. She looked in her drawer. The book of stamps con- 
tained only one of one-franc-fifty-denomination. 

“There are more,” she said, “but they are locked up and 
Maman has the key. I will call her.” 

Her mother appeared from the interior of the house in answer 
to the summons. She was the most amazingly southern mother 
of a Nordic child you can imagine. She was as swarthy as 
Cleopatra and almost as good-looking. A woman of brown bux- 
omness, surely under forty. 

She had bold gipsy eyes and a smiling mouth and the white, 
even teeth of a child. She was dressed with expensive simplicity 
in a one-piece frock, more or less in the mode of the day. A 
bright Chinese shawl was thrown over her shoulders, for it was 
chilly. A string of pearls, which I could have sworn were real, 
hung round her neck, and on a finger of her plump right hand 
she wore an emerald ring. Imitation, of course. I took it for 
granted. : 
+ 






She smiled at me engagingly and 
explained that she was not often 
asked for one-franc-fifty stamps. 
The inhabitants of Creille had few 
relations with foreign countries. 
At the postoffice there was-an 
inexhaustible supply. But she 
thought she had some. She would 
look. 

She flashed me a glance of en- 
couragement and turned, key in 
hand, to a lock-up place. Sure 
enough she had a little stock of 
twelve. I handed her a note which 
she passed to the fair-haired girl. 

“Elva, give change-to Monsieur.” 

Elva! Was ever such a name 
heard before in Provence? 

While the girl was fumbling in 
the till, with the worried brow-of 
the young calculator, her mother 
said: 

“You are the great painter who 
is staying with Monsieur le 
Maire?” 

“T am staying with Monsieur le 
Maire, it is trué,’’ said I modestly. 

She threw up a’well-shaped chin 
and laughed. “All Creille knows 
you, Monsieur. Did you not paint 
the portrait of Monsieur Tombarel , 3 
that hangs in the maérie?, And did ~ 
you not choose the ‘site for the 
Monument de Ja Guerre? Are you 
not an honorary citizen of Creille?”’ 

“Madame,” said I, “you over- 
whelm me. How did you know?” 

“Everything is known in Creille 
the moment it happens—often be- 
fore,” she said. “Worse luck!’ 

I laughed, received my ‘cHange 
from the fair-haired girl, and bowed 
myself out. \%. 
I sat at dinner that evening with 


the curé of the funny little patch- 
work church just behind the Place 
de la Mairie. Monsieur |’Abbé Cabassol was gaunt and grizzled; 
one of those men who seem to shave every other day and whom 
you are destined to meet always on the day that has intervened. 
He hada habit of rubbing his cheeks softly as though he loved 
to hear‘them rasp. 

His complexion was as rusty as his old cassock, and his hands 
were knotted from good honest digging in his presbytery garden. 
But he had a’merry roguish eye and an expert knowledge of the 
ways of this wicked world that would have bewildéted a confi- 
dence trickster. And with it all, said ‘Tombarel, a heart of gold. 

At home he lived like an anchorite; abroad, say at Tombarel’s 
table, he saw no shame in feasting with the relish of an alderman. 
44 
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Tombarel and the Abbé Cabassol, 


Q‘‘Here’s a new one,’ cried the curt, as the jockey-capped gir' came iM. 


He was a man of some education, conversant with current 
politics and the French classics, and loved a good story, 
especially when it was flavored with an epicure’s touch of 
Rabelaisian. 

Although he and Tombarel were old cronies, this was the firs 
time I had met him in anything like social intimacy, and ™4 
short while I felt myself to be a crony too. We talked wine 
wisdom. 

We had had soup—a petite marmite; we had eaten trout caught 
that afternoon by one of Tombarel’s myrmidons in the streallé 
couple of miles away, and it had been accompanied by a delicate 
white wine from: Tombarel’s own vineyard. Angélique 








Tombarel 

















Ma great coarse dish on which a chicken lay amid rice and 
pimiento and the gracious perfume of hot ambrosia. 
Poulet Henri Quatre, Messieurs.” 
The poulet, Angélique and the three messieurs were thus conse- 
fated into an indissoluble quintet. The bon Dieu had brought 
® five of us together. 
1 here is some old Jurancon to drink with it,” said 
ombarel, lifting a bottle from the table. “It is strange how the 
me and the dish should harmonize, for, as you know, it is the 
wine with which Henri Quatre was baptized in Pau.” 
¢ year in which the circus came to Creille,” said the curé. 
ombarel seemed in no way to (Continued on page 160) 
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G‘‘I had come upon a genuine personality in 
the shape of a woman physically intriguing 
and mentally stimulating... yet I had the 
feeling that Olive Brand did not know herself.”’ 
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cA ejearch into a Woman's SOUL : 


Olive 


HE way in which I came to meet Olive Brand was 

through a bookish lawyer—a lean and disagreeable 

Cassius of the old Greenwich Village world, by the way— 

who was giving a dinner to Olive and some friends of hers 
at The Black Cat, in the days when that institution was still in 
full bloom. She was then the wife of a Western lumberman of 
great wealth, who had permitted her to come East for a visit. At 
the time she was the guest of a feather-brained editor and his 
wife, friends of the lawyer, all of whom prided themselves on 
being in touch with all that was uppermost “‘villagey,’’ intellectu- 
ally and otherwise. 

Olive, as I discovered at this dinner, was considered a find. 
She was rich, she was intellectual, but better still, youthful, viva- 
cious and beautiful, with black hair, heavy and glossy, and parted 
Spanish fashion over a low, ivory-tinted forehead, and with 
warm, direct and glowing almond-shaped eyes. Her ivory-tinted 
neck and arms were beautifully rounded, and in a Spanish-ap- 
pearing dress, shawl, earrings, a high comb, I recall thinking 
amusedly that really, for a lady from Spokane, this was an excep- 
tionally Castilian effect. 

There was a poet present whose name was rather widely flung 
at the time—tall and curly-haired—and him, as I noted, she 
devoured with her eyes. And flattered, he repaid her with toasts 
and compliments of the broadest and most saccharine nature. 
Also, there was an anarchist editor and writer of that day, who, 
taken by the beauty of the newcomer, bellowed against wealth 
and privilege while smothering her with drunken compliments. 
And a journalist (remember him well please, if you will) who, 
Possessed of means and some leisure, was doing New York—a 
column—for one of the leading Sunday supplements. 

Then there were, but wait . . . Suffice it to say here that the 
table was tightly surrounded by at least a score of middle-aged as 
well as young men and women of various walks and professions, 
all of whom seemed to find in Olive a type as well as a central 
character. And she, as I could see, was the most interesting as 
well as the most attractive woman present. 

One day not long after that dinner my telephone bell rang, and 
a cooing female voice greeted me. Had she interrupted me? 
Would I forgive her, please? This was Olive Brand speaking. 
Did I remember her? (I did.) She had had it in mind to invite 
me to come to see her but circumstances had not permitted. 
She had asked others since to bring me but they had failed. Hence 
this intrusion. Would I come this evening to dinner with her? 

No? Why would I make myself so very difficult? However, 
she understood. But tomorrow there was a small and really 
Interesting group going with her to a Bohemian hall on the East 
Side. A remarkable folk-play was being given there in Bohemian 
and by native actors. Would I see that with her? She described 
enough of it to interest me. I agreed to go. 

As she had predicted, the play was interesting—decidedly— 
and suggested, in texture at least, “The Power of Darkness,” by 
Tolstoy. I gathered then what I had really not known before, 
that she was genuinely impressed and troubled by what I, for 
one, deemed the incurable ills of life, but which she, for another, 
did not look upon as so hopelessly irremediable. Life was going 
alittle forward—or should—however slowly. Her reading of his- 
tory, as she explained, seemed to convey as much to her. 

t the same time, while not for too drastic, or, perhaps, I would 
better say, nihilistic action herself, still, in connection with the 
grave battles then being waged between capital and labor in 

erica, she was all for the betterment of the condition of labor. 

wretched sweat-shop workers on the East Side! The hat 
and silk workers in Danbury and Paterson! How wretched was 
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their state! Already, as I now learned, she had been to both 
cities in connection with labor battles of one kind and another. 
There were Bill Heywood, Emma Goldman, Ben Reitman, 
Moyer, Pettibone—she knew them all, as, indeed, the embattled 
leaders in a dozen labor contests—and even before coming to 
New York. 

We indulged in one of those long, and maybe futile, arguments 
which carried us to her apartment, through a midnight supper, 
and finally got me to my own rooms at three a.m. By now I was 
convinced that I had come upon a genuine personality in the 
shape of a woman, physically intriguing and mentally stimulating. 
More, I judged her to possess a warm and comforting humanity 
which would not let her rest entirely at ease in the face of human 
misery anywhere. Largely by reason of her sympathies, as I . 
judged, she was compelled to read, ponder, talk, investigate— 
go here, there, anywhere, in order to see, hear, and so learn at 
first hand for herself. 

I began to think that in spite of all I had heard thus far as to 
her emotional and varietistic tendencies—or because of these, 
maybe—we should hear more of her intellectually later on. 

A thing that interested me at this time as much as anything 
else in connection with Olive Brand was the tempo, or mood, in 
which her apartment was furnished. “Sumptuous’’ is a fairly 
accurate word to use here. Apparently the lumberman had 
opened his purse and told her to select as she wished. 

From the feminine or sex point of view, she was very much 
sought after and decidedly varietistic, and this in the face of the 
liberal husband in the West. And for that reason, I was inclined 
at times, but more especially at first, to think meanly of her. 


Bu throughout these contacts I had sought to make it clear 
that mine was purely a mental interest. Nevertheless, and 
in spite of this reserve, I eventually found that I, like so many 
others, was being set apart for an adventure. No one thing 
at first carried any such import, of course. She was always 
“hail fellow” to all. But she had the most ingratiating of smiles 
and a way of throwing up her arms when she saw one coming that 
said more plainly than words, ““Welcome!”” And she had, always, 
some little special news to trade with one. 

After a time, as I noticed, and just the same, she began inviting 
me alone. Now it was to listen to some music, which she could 
interpret either vocally or instrumentally very well indeed. Or 
she had a new and rare book with which I was by no means 
familiar. It was so that I came to know of Doughty and “Arabia 
Deserta.” Also, of Freud’s “Three Contributions to the Theory 
of Sex.” (At her place later I met the American emissary of that 
great Austrian interpreter of the prime moving impulse of life.) 

One day at luncheon in her apartment, the implication became 
almost too obvious. There was wine and the smoke of incense. 
She had a playful way of arranging a chair for you, then throwing 
down a pillow for herself at your feet and bringing a low footstool 
from which could be served coffee, or candy, or fruit, er upon 
which a book might be placed, or some pictures displayed. And 
she knew exactly into what graceful poses to sink. 

But before all this we had been in the kitchen together con- 
cocting some of the wonders of the feast, myself as cook’s helper 
and scullion. And it was during this time, and to aid in the mat- 
ter of progress I make no doubt, that she began telling me the 
story of her life. 

She claimed she never understood her father in any way, and 
that at eighteen she was positively tormented by a desire to go 
against all the commonplaces and solemnities that he represented. 
One day then, browsing among the book-shelves of the “— 
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library, she encountered a young lawyer of whom she knew noth- 
ing, a career-seeker from somewhere else. He was engaging and 
good-looking. This was in Salt Lake, Utah. He helped her with 
her search and made some suggestions as to books with which he 
was acquainted. He told her where his office was and contrived 
a reencounter in this place, a most convenient realm. Later, 
he invited her to his place. — 

And so this affair absorbed her for over a year. As she told 
me now, she liked him only 
fairly well. But the laughing 
excuse she gave for being in- 
terested so long was that it 
was so difficult for her to 
see him at all that the 
very difficulties fired 
herinterest. Hence ~ 
the thing took on 
the tang of a real 
adventure. You 
may depend 
upon it that he 





















was already 
married. But 
the thing that 
brought this in- / 

cident to a close 

was neither 

danger nor dis- 

aster, but weari- 

ness—the feel- 

ing that in spite 

of this, her life 

was circumscribed and that 
the adventure was not very 
significant. 

After a few months she began 
to guess that her lover was not so 
remarkable after all, and that she had 
rather disadvantaged herself. He was 
still satisfied with his wife, who had 
means, and relinquished Olive philo- 
sophically enough. 

Next, about this time there appeared on 
the scene the husband-to-be, the Spokane and \ 
Alaska lumberman, who had been prev ously described 
to me (but never by her) as a gross materialist and bounder. 
According to her, although good-looking and wealthy, he 
had the type of mind that is limited absolutely by what may be 
seen by the eye, felt by the hands, counted by numbers, or 
measured with a yardstick. For him there was no hinterland, 
unless it should prove one of insane, religious or political illusion. 

Most of all, he worshiped money and all that it stood for— 
ample lands, large houses, expensive furnishings, bank-accounts, 
directorships, the companionship of social acknowledgment, at 
least of his position and security by others, who, like himself, 
had achieved money. 

In this connection she had something to say concerning her 
father. As you recall, she early stated that she had never under- 
stood him. Well, now, in this business of settling her in marriage 
she understood him even less. 

As she had always gathered from his conversation—or so she 
said—there was one thing that was important in life, and that 
was one’s religion, and by religion in his case, be it understood, 
he meant not Christianity at large but the particular sect of which 
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he was a participating unit. The sect it was that was important— 
his church, its membership, the social’ and commercial favo, 
which brisk and attentive union with it here assured him. 

None the less, prospective husband appearing on the 
and having no valiant faith but rather a thin and tentative cop. 
nection with another sect, he was immediately escorted to th 
family home to meet daughter, because, forsooth, as father an 
mother well understood and as much as said, it was time that she 
was getting married. And religion or no religion, here was a rich 
man! 

At least, she would have great wealth. Then, too, all she had 
been taught to believe in regard to securing for herself a comfort. 
able marriage berth before it should be too late, operated to 
strengthen the thought that after the lawyer it might be the bet. 
ter part of caution to protect herself with 
a marriage certificate. Accordingly, sinc 
he wrote, they corresponded. He came 
again. She decided, so she said, that 

once she was married she could do 
about as she chose, anyhow. 

So why not? And when 

he came again, she agreed, 









(Olive, the wife of a Spokane lum- 
berman, was the most interesting 
and attractive woman present. 


Followed a real church wedding, with Olive carrying lilies. Then 
a visit to Hawaii, where were some commercial matters to 
into—even on the honeymoon—and then to Spokane. 

By today, no doubt, no one need have described to him the 
intellectual and spiritual aridity of the up-and-doing Americal 
city of the nineteenth-in-population, seventeenth-in-final 
and-other-resources type. Still, as Olive told it, it made inter 
esting listening. 

Despite all this, and the fact that this young matron was thea 
little more than sly, sensual, tricky and ambitious, there was 
something else in her that was destined to change her, and 
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Theodore Dreiser 


her very fast. It was not, as she was now beginning to see, money 
alone that she wanted. Perhaps she had just reached the place 
where she was beginning to find herself. At any rate, the atmos- 

re-tended to throw her back upon herself and to emphasize 
her interest in things which were not like this. 

She began, as she said, to buy and read important books— 
histories, novels, biographies. Naturally, she began to look about 
her for some measure of active mental life. But as yet she held 
only membership cards of the Eat & Drink Country Club, the 
Sunny Slope Golf Club, the Pebble Beach Boat Club—and, co- 
incidentally, husband was making it clear that he wanted his 
wife to become a power socially here, just as he was becoming a 
power financially. He urged her constantly to invite and enter- 
tain as many of those who could be of any service to him as the 
house would hold. 

Her ambition did not lie that way. She shirked and dawdled 
over the task, she said. They began to quarrel. Worse, she made 
common cause with a young matron of her own years who was 





















feeling herself to be almost as 
unsatisfactorily situated. She 
was the wife of a real estate 
plunger who had some money, and 
she craved a good time, but not of the 
conventional stripe. Rather, she tended to 
radical action and was intensely interested in 
radicals. 
Some fifteen or twenty miles from the city in 
which Olive was now residing was a Western radical 
resort, or camp, in which were hibernating at this 
time a number of writers and agitators interested in the 
deadly labor union wars of the West. Some were Swedish and 

Norwegian, others American or English labor leaders of repute. 

The colony had a bad name locally because early it had been 
‘Tumored that some of those who lived there as man and wife were 
Not married. As yet there was no proof, and so no public storm, 
but the fact that they were radicals and identified with the cause 

bor was sufficient to cast suspicion on the entire company. 

_ tet for reasons of her own, this new friend of Olive’s held a 
kindly feeling toward this group. From a friend who was the 
wife of one of the leaders of this colony she had learned much that 
interested her of the thoughts and aims of these people. Did not 

ve want to meet some of them? There were interesting mental 
48 well as social contacts to be found there. Did not Olive want 
go? And so it was that at last these two ventured among them. 

nd as she now explained, the atmosphere of the place was 
ating. There was little money but much thought and per- 
sonal intellectual intensity. Among them dwelt, for instance, a 
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young poet and radical with whom Olive proceeded to carry on 
a desperate flirtation. She was strong for poets, as I gathered. 
This fellow’s name was Githeroe, later killed in a labor fight, as 
she told me, and he it was who introduced her to the literature and 
leaders of the radical world—to Strindberg, Ibsen, Gorki, Kropot- 
kin, Henry George, and Marx. Further, because of love, he 
visited her at her home, and it was not long before hints were be- 
ing given to H. B. Brand, Esquire, her husband, that all was not 
well in his domestic world. His wife and Mrs. Realtor had been 
seen in the camp in question. A particular radical from the camp 
was visiting his own home from time to time when he was not 
there. 

Followed a great conjugal storm. Brand wanted to know the 
facts and was supplied with half-truths. She had been unsophisti- 
catedly inquiring, that was all. These radicals were not a bad 
sort—very intelligent. What was wrong with them? 

Being a prominent and successful figure in the nineteenth-city- 
in-population, and a member of the chamber of commerce, he had 
a very great deal to say as to what was wrong with them. They 
were a lot of rotten firebrands, anarchists, socialists! They ought 
to be arrested and locked up, drummed out of the country! 

He wouldn’t have such cattle coming to his home, and she 
must not be seen any more within miles of the camp. If she 
couldn’t or wouldn’t associate with the best people of her world, 

very well, but she couldn’t associate with these others, either. 

She would ruin herself and him—which was, no doubt, true. 
At first enraged, Brand was later dismayed and even 
terrified. Hestayed home to argue with her. She would 
not change. He followed her into a bedroom where 
she had gone, and standing behind her in silence, 
finally exclaimed: ‘“‘What’s 


f? _ the matter with me, Olive, 
sf anyhow? Ain’t I good. 
y * . enough? Is that it?” 


There was something 
in his tone, according to 
her, that was both de- 
2 feated and sad. For the 

first time in all their 
period of contact, as she 
now said, that self- 
sufficiency and bravado with 
which he overawed others, her- 
self included, appeared to have 
oozed out of him: She wanted to 
sympathize and to explain, but she 
realized it was hopeless. He could not under- 
stand her. At bottom she could scarcely under- 
stand him. And only away from him, as she said she 
knew at the time, would she be able to prevent herself 
from hating him. All that she could say was that it was 
impossible for her to stay. 

Then he made suggestions. Why leave for good? If she 
wanted to go to New York, all right, he would let her—pay her 
expenses and tuition at Columbia—providing that when the 
time was up (two years, she had said)—she would agree to return 
and try him and this world out once more. Maybe they could 
get along after all. He himself might change. And once in a 
while, would she let him look her up in New York, just to say 
hello? He would swear to make only a friendly call, not a thing 
more... 

Oh, yes, and one condition more—so long as he was paying 
the expenses, wouldn’t she agree not to have anything to do with 
any of these radicals, especially the poet, and refrain from being 
unfaithful until she decided to quit for good? 

Thus, as I now gathered, it was something like this that was 
behind the New York apartment, the car, the furniture and ob- 
jects of art. Naturally, he wished her to live as became the wife 
of one H. B. Brand. Among other things, as I gathered later, 
he handed her a paid-up lease for three years. 

But despite the fact that I did not get the exact nature-of their 
compact at first, I was not sufficiently interested to be moved by 
it. I was not in love with Olive Brand, and the insoluble ills that 
spring from conflicting temperaments left me cold. I could see 
value only in separation at almost any cost. The one thing I 
could not relish was the thought of her using his means to disport 
herself in loose living and romance. Yet, who was I to write the 
exact law of social relationship? 

She interested me as a temperament, and does to this day, ten 
years after she is dead. I had the feeling at the time, and still 
have, that maybe she did not quite know herself, or that, at most, 
certain chemic fires burned so high that (Continued on page 130) 
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The Story So Far: 


OSSESSED of what he felt to be supernormal powers, which 
Pp he had cultivated since childhood, Emery Jago set himself 

up as a medium under the guise Of an “‘artist-photographer”’ 
in Brixton, London. Using his hypnotic influence, he induced 
Belle Chubb, a poor half-starved dancing-girl, to live with him 
as his “sister” and help him in his séances. On her part she had 
developed a gift for crystal-gazing, which once intensely dis- 
tressed her when she saw in the depths of the globe-a lovely lady 
in the arms of Jago. 

But Emery hugged this vision to himself, for he identified this 
unknown inamorata with a girl that. another medium, Mrs. 
Laveray, had foreseen in his future—a girl with diamonds in her 
bronze-colored hair. : 

Rich and cultured people became interested in him. Per- 
suaded by Lady Ardington, who found Jago a marvelous person, 
Adrian Mallard, K.C., a. leading criminal lawyer, brought his 
friends, Rose Jaffrey, a famous young actress, Professor Rupert 
Boyd, a psychologist, and Wilfred Neal, a protégé of Mallard’s, 
to the Brixton psychic. They came to scoff, more or less, but 
when through the lips of Belle Chubb, deep in a trance, came a 
spirit message from Ivo Mallard, the younger brother of Adrian 
who was killed in the Great War, the effect was serious. While 
Adrian rejected the supernatural origin of the communication, he 
could not shake off the inexplicable occurrence. 

When his visitors had taken their leave Emery Jago turned to 
Belle Chubb and remarked that the woman in the party had 
bronze-colored hair, but his exhausted, white-faced “‘sister” did 
not know what was in his mind. 

After driving Rose Jaffrey home, the three men adjourned to 
Mallard’s flat for discussion and.a drink. Young Neal disliked 
the subject of spiritualism and soon excused himself. But Mal- 
lard and Boyd were keenly interested. The alleged spirit of Ivo 
had said to Adrian, ‘“Watch your step with the pretty ladies!” and 
this gave Boyd a chance to warn his friend against the intimacy 
growing between him and Rose—people had begun to talk. 
Adrian was married but he and his wife Evelyn went their sepa- 
rate ways. He was passionately in love with Rose. 

Angered by what Boyd intimated, Adrian Mallard had a bad 
heart attack and fell prone to the floor, frightening Professor 
Boyd terribly. 

The hastily summoned doctor told Adrian it was angina 
pectoris. “It is a sentence of death,” thought the stricken lawyer, 
though he temporarily recovered. And once again he was drawn 
to Jago the medium and again heard startling things from ‘Ivo.”’ 

Mallard went to his country house in Surrey for the summer. 
Rose and her father rented a place near by. And the romance 
between the young actress and. Adrian blossomed. It was ru- 
mored that his wife would get a divorce. But Mallard felt he was 
doomed never to marry again because of his “‘sentence of death.” 
Torn by conflicting emotions, Mallard asked Boyd what he 
thought of getting Jago and his assistant down for some demon- 
strations. They planned to do so. 
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T WAS Boyd kept Mallard up to the idea of getting those 
two mediums, Emery Jago and his “‘sister’’ Belle, down into 
the country for éxperimental purposes. Mallard had weak- 
ened on the subject because of young Neal. 

“Billy doesn’t like that sort of thing,’’ he said. 
it as next door to blasphemy.” 

Boyd pooh-poohed this objection. “Billy can go and play 
chess with old Jaffrey if he disapproves of scientific experiments.” 

“Well, anyhow, they mayn’t care to come,” said Mallard. But 
they did care to come. Emery Jago sent a very well written 
letter accepting Mallard’s invitation to spend a week in the 
gardener’s cottage next door and to arrange a few séances in 
= evenings. He suggested three, and in answer to Mallard’s 


“He regards 
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Boyd grabbed Belle and the trumpet clattered to the 


inquiry as to terms proposed a fee of twenty guineas, which 
sum was to include a few sittings with the crystal if his sister 
felt inclined. 

“My sister,” he added, “has been a little run down lately and 
country air will do her good. That is an additional reason for 
accepting an invitation which appeals to me personally, as 1 a@ 
much interested in the spirit of your brother Ivo who has agal# 
come through.” 
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table. Jago’s voice rang out harshly. ‘This is abominable! Turn up the light, someone.” 


Mailard passed this letter over the breakfast table to Boyd 
one morning. 
“That fellow is either sincere, or a most abominable charlatan,” 
‘Temarked. “Which do you think, Boyd?” 
That’s what we’ve got to find out,” said Boyd. 
It was not until two or three days later that Mallard mentioned 
matter to young Neal. 
Somehow he felt rather ashamed, as though confessing to some 
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mental weakness, and he 
was not surprised at the 
boy’s protest. 

“Oh Lord! I wouldn’t 
if I were you, sir. There’s 
something beastly about 
it all.” 

“Yes,” said Mallard. 
“T feel like that too. And 
yet I can’t help feeling in- 
terested. It’s so vastly 
important, after all, and 
Boyd is going to put it to 
the test scientifically. 
Supposing you heard 
spirit voices, Billy, would 
you refuse to believe— 
whatever the evidence of 
truth?” 

“T don’t hold with 
spooks,” said young Neal 
impatiently. “In my 
opinion—not that I know 
anything about it of 
course—they’re probably 
devils playing hob with 
credulous minds.” 

“Then you don’t deny 
the possibility of spirit 
manifestations?” asked 
Mallard. “It’s not against 
the faith of your church?” 

Wilfred Neal laughed. 

“On the contrary, I 
should say. But I’m not 
an authority, sir. I know 
we were warned not to 
touch this sort of thing. 
That’s good enough for 
me, and anyhow I’m not 
interested. By the way, 
why are you off tennis 
these days?” 

Mallard indulged in a 
little camouflage. 

“I’m not so young as I 
was, Billy. Old age creep- 
ing on!” 

“Oh rot, sir!’ laughed 
young Neal. “You could 
run me round the common 
and leave me for dead. 
Let’s have a singles.” 

“Well, not this morn- 
ing. I’m rather busy with 
some law work. Tomor- 
row, perhaps.” 

He ached to play a set 
of tennis again. He hada 
good mind to do so and 
take the risk. It was 
rather rubbish about his 
“¢ heart. He felt perfectly 
fit now. It was probably 
just a scare after a hard 
innings in the courts. 
Those doctors had made too much of a temporary breakdown— 
and cost him a lot of agony and weeks of morbid thought. 

He intended to consult another specialist. 

It was Billy who drove down to the station to fetch Jago and 
his girl. That was decent of him after his frank dislike of “spook 
stuff,” as he called it. 

They arrived at tea time when Rose and her father were there, 
having been warned previously about these strange visitors. 
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Rose had expressed a mild uneasiness, looking at Mallard with 
a certain anxiety. 

“Tsn’t it rather dangerous?” she asked. 
drawn into rather unhealthy things.” 

Boyd fathered the idea, to relieve Mallard of any embarrass- 
ment. 

“Tt’s my notion, Miss Jaffrey. It’s part of my job,ina way. A 
psychologist can’t ignore this kind of thing.” 

Mr. Jaffrey thought they might have some very interesting 
evenings if Mallard allowed them to be present. Then he smiled 
and waved his hand at Boyd. 

“Tf any spirit passes that skeptic there will be no room for dis- 
belief. Personally, I’m on the side of the angels, in spite of all my 
sins.” 


“T mean one might be 


HEY were sitting at tea in Mallard’s drawing-room looking 
"Te upon the terrace through an open loggia above the little 
Dutch garden with its tall stone dove-cote in the center of the 
rose-trees.. Innumerable bees were busy in the catnip growing 
on the stone walls about the crazy pavement and made a soft, 
deep chant. 

Presently there was the sound of a motor-car coming down 
the drive and making a sharp sweep to the front door. 

“Here they are!”’ said Mallard with a rather nervous laugh. 
“That queer couple!” 

“We shall have to be kind to them,” said Rose. ‘That white- 
faced girl—I dare say she will feel shy at first . . . And I shall 
certainly feel shy of that strange young man. There’s something 
very odd about him.” 

“Don’t forget his name,” said Boyd. 
name.” 

Mallard went into the hall to meet them. They could hear 
Billy’s voice making himself polite. 

“You'll like the garden. It’s topping.” 

Then Mallard: “I hope you had a good journey. 
tired, eh?” 

He brought them into the drawing-room just as Boyd had 
winked at Rose Jaffrey as though to say, “This is going to be 
rather amusing.” 

“Come in,” said Mallard cheerily. ‘We’re just having tea and 
I’m sure you'll want some . . . Let me introduce you.” 

Belle Chubb held on to Emery Jago’s hand for a moment. She 
wore a plain black frock with a white collar hardly whiter than 
her face. She looked ill, with dark lines beneath her eyes, and 
only her lips were smiling as Mallard introduced her to the 
company. She seemed frightened. 

Emery appeared to be perfectly at ease except for a faint flush 
of color which crept into his usual pallor. He wore a suit of gray 
cloth, ready-made by the look of it, and brown boots which were 
new and just a touch too yellow. His hair was rather long, as 
usual, and Rose noticed again his small delicate womanish hands. 

For a few moments while Belle was being introduced, he stood 
motionless with a fixed smile and quick searching eyes which 
roved about the room taking in every detail, until they stared at 
Rose Jaffrey. She had her back to one of the windows so that 
her face was shadowed. Perhaps for that reason he had not 
seen her at first glance. Boyd, who was watching him, noticed 
that he gave a sudden and perceptible start when Mallard men- 
tioned her name to Belle and his dark eyes seemed to become 
more luminous for a moment. 

‘Probably he has seen her at the theater,” thought Boyd. ‘She 
puts a spell on people when she’s acting. A great gift that. 
Indefinable.” 

“You have met Miss Jaffrey before,’ Mallard was saying. 
“That night we all came on from the Carlton.” 

Emery Jago bowed gravely, and was uncertain for a moment 
whether he ought to shake hands. Rose Jaffrey in her kind way 
put him at ease by holding out her hand and he held it for a 
moment longer than he ought to have done, as she afterwards 
told Mallard, commenting on the delicacy of his hands. “Like 
a woman’s,” she said. 

Belle was sitting on the window-seat next to Rose, and young 
Neal brought her some strawberries and cream and a cup of tea 
which he placed on a small table by her side. 

“Thanks, most awfully!’ she said, as though unaccustomed to 
be waited on like this by an elegant young man. 

“Do you like the country?” asked Rose. 

“T can’t say I’m very familiar with it,” answered Belle, choos- 
ing her words carefully. “It looks priceless, I must say.” 

She gave one quick timid look at the garden through the open 
window and then made a little exclamation of delight: 

“Oh, ain’t them roses lovely!” 


“Jago. Rather a queer 


Not too 


Darkened Rooms 


That remark which broke from her so naturally was followed 


by a painful blush and she glanced timidly at Emery Jago who 


was looking at her with disapproval. 
She corrected herself hurriedly. 

nice! Don’t you think so, Em?” 
“Beautiful,” he said quietly. 

A world away from the Brixton Road!” 


After tea, Mallard took them to the gardener’s cottage nextil 


door and showed them their rooms upstairs. Their luggage had! 
already been taken there and Mallard noticed that they had 
brought only two shabby bags. No bulky apparatus anyhow,” 
for raising spirits! 

“T hope you will be quite comfortable here,” he said. “The 
gardener and his wife will look after you. Mrs. Lymposs is a very’ 
good cook. If you like strawberries and raspberries the fruit — 
garden will be glad to see you, though you will find Professor — 
Boyd has picked the best, I’m afraid.” 

He tried to make them feel at ease and then spoke a friendly” 
word to the girl, so white and shy. 

“T should sit in the garden as much as possible, if I were you, 
Miss Jago. Try and get some color in your cheeks, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Emery, answering for her. “Ultra-violet rays— 
that’s what she wants. We live too much in the dark at that’ 
little house in Brixton. It’s no fun being a medium, in spite of 
the interest of the work.” 

Then he inquired about the time Mr. Mallard would like tol 
arrange the first séance. They were quite ready to begin at 
once—that very evening if he liked. Of course it might be a fail- 
ure. He was not at all sure that anything would happen away 
from his usual environment. No doubt Mr. Mallard and Pro- 
fessor Boyd would understand the difficulties—the trickiness, ag 
he might say—of getting into the right psychic state in a pers 
fectly strange place. 

“You ought to rest this evening,” said Mallard. “That will 
give you time to get familiar with your surroundings. There’s no 
hurry at all.” 

He left them there in the gardener’s cottage after introducing. 
them to Mrs. Lymposs who was going to look after them—a_ 
cheerful, chatty soul who would make them feel quite at home, 
As he left the room he saw the girl—Belle, as Jago called her— 
turn to him with a kind of frightened look, and Mallard won- 
dered for a moment if Jago ill-treated her or played the bully. 

That fellow had a quiet plausible way with him, but there was 
no knowing what his character was like in private life. 3 


To first séance in Mallard’s house was arranged for 
o’clock next evening, and before that time Emery and 
camé up from the cottage and were shown into the library, ‘Ae 
Mallard and-Professor Boyd and young Neal were lingering o 
coffee in the dining-room. : 
Boyd had met Emery and the girl in the fruit garden that) 
morning and he had had a long talk with the man, sitting on 
stone seat below the tennis-court, while Belle had wandered - 
around looking at the flowers. : 
“T’m bound to say I’m rather impressed,”’ said Boyd. t): 
fellow Jago has read up his subject all right. He knows a good” 
deal about psychology, and all the literature of psychic stully” 
Ee quotes Geley, and Richet, and Tischner, and Osty, and” 
Ostwald and others, regarding supernormal faculties and psychic - 
energy. Rather extraordinary for a photographer in Brixton’ 
Devilish plausib’e, too. Doesn’t claim too. much. Admits, 
that he doesn’t understand much about his own mysterious” 
powers and suspects that some of these so-called phenomena 
are due to mental telepathy and the workings of the sub) 
conscious mind.” = 
Mallard’s man, Sadler, came into the room and made an 
nouncement. 
“The young persons are in the library, sir.’ Pp 
Mallard waited a few minutes until Mr. “Jaffrey and Rose 
came, and another few minutes while Mr. Jaffrey drank a glass 
of port and declaimed a line or two from some old play: 
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“What though youth gave love and roses? 
Age still leaves us friends and wine.” 


He raised his glass to Mallard and Boyd with a noble ges- 
ture. 

Rose was in a frock of wine-colored silk cut low at the shoul- 
ders, and the candle-light on the polished table seemed to shine 
in her eyes. 

“T feel excited,”’ she said, “‘and rather wicked!” 

“It’s your goodness that will save us from evil spirits,’ 
young Neal, smiling at her with a look of admiration. 


’ said 





“T mean, aren’t those roses — 
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GFor the first time Rose Jaffrey knew the horror of stage fright. Her mind called 
aloud to Mallard: ‘‘My dear, my dear, I need you now! Come and give me courage.” 


“Oh, a pretty speech!”’ she cried, and looked at Mallard with 
ughing eyes. 
a” said Mallard. “Billy took the words out of my 
Then they went into the library where Emery and Belle were 
Waiting for them. 
ery wore his black velvet jacket over a black waistcoat 


and trousers, with a big black tie round his neck like a stock, 
so that he was all dark except for his pallid face and luminous 
eyes. Belle wore a black frock without touch of color and looked 
very slim and frail. No color had crept into her cheeks yet from 
the country air. 

They were standing by the table when Mallard and his friends 
came in, and Emery was fixing up a (Continued on page ts 
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@‘‘Hooray! I've been insulted! A man just followed me 
four blocks and spoke to me.’’ Finding favor in the eye 
of a promiscuous male is more of a tonic than an offense 

a after you have crossed the border into the Foolish Forties. 
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In this instalment we take up the life of the 
genius, Rembrandt, where we left it last month. At that time he 
had left the country mill, gone to Amsterdam, achieved swift fame 
as a portrait-painter, and married a rich and beautiful young wo- 


man, Saskia. But burnt out by the white heat of life with 
Rembrandt, Saskia soon died, leaving him with a young son, 
Titus—and a great loneliness. 


ef > 


EYOND the city, a man sat on a rock by the wayside, 
drawing. He would glance at the landscape, observing 
more sharply the tree as it bent beneath the sea breeze. 
Then he would look at the page on his knee and faith- 

fully reproduce the line which he had noted. As the roof of a hut 
emerged, one corner of it should also be included. The reflection 
in the pool, the vibrancy of the atmosphere—the master’s unerr- 
ing hand transcribed all this just as the eye had beheld it between 
half-closed lids. Rembrandt in nature. 

In recent years, when his art was becoming noticeably more 
reticent, he had gone out occasionally to draw the quiet monotony 
of his homeland, and afterwards when he returned he had also 
worked up some of these subjects into etchings. 

He continued this practise over a period of fifteen years. This 
segment of his life following Saskia’s death, a protracted phase in 
his development which lasted until he was fifty-two, marks his 
a important years as an etcher. No wonder; for in his shock 
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at the loss of his delight, how could he better find refuge than by 
getting as far from the glamor of society as possible, and plung- 
ing silently, humbly and fervently into the task of transferring to 
a little metal plate, by means of a few hundred strokes, the spirit 
of a peasant’s courtyard? 

Following his dual calamity, a friend, Jan Six, invited the 
painter to visit him in the country. For some time he stayed 
there quietly and resignedly, working in the open. For now he no 
longer feared the daylight, from the glare of which he had previ- 
ously kept his visions guarded. The turn in his life caused by the 
loss of wife and fame had driven the brilliant, lordly Rembrandt 
away from jewels and fabrics, away from the artistic atmosphere 
of his studio. He came now to observe the quiet processes 
nature, the depths of which had heretofore remained almost 
foreign to him. : 

When he returned to the house from which the love and all 
mation had been taken, the painter was gloomy and unsteady; 
and for a time his desires took on a sinister tinge, as though he 
wanted to parody with the grimaces of cynicism the interrupted 
comedy of love which he had so repeatedly exalted. His little 
son’s nurse was a stout, colossal woman, the widow of a trumpé 
ter. It was not likely that she would live long in Rembrandt s 
house unnoticed while he was a widower. Geertje was irritable 
and coarse, well on to forty. She pondered how best to angle for 
the painter. : 

During these years of their association, he expressed his emotion 
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Cn years Rembrandt prefered to paint the three 
his delicate and beautiful son.and Hendiilye Stoffela. , 


in a series of obscene etchings where the nurse necessarily 
figured, with her personal features sometimes copied and some- 
times altered. There is Eulenspiegel, darting faunlike glances at 
the lascivious maid while he plays the flute. Also we find some 
pornographic sheets, and one large one among them which is a 
consummate work of genius; here passion is conveyed by the 
artist with the same skill and mastery as may be found in any of 
his pictures of beggars or saints. 

Yet at the same time, Saskia again appeared in a dream; and as 
he felt the need of her, yet could not summon her, he decided one 
day to call her back in his own way, by his own methods. Rem- 
brandt painted Saskia once more, a year after her death. He 
lagined her in a golden-yellow dress with wine-red sleeves. For 
these strange obsequies, he hung the most beautiful of Saskia’s 
chains about the breast and throat and head of this spirit; and as 
he painted her left hand, he showed the wedding-ring which had 
Rot appeared in any earlier picture of her when alive. 

Yet as he peers into the Beyond, what expression does he find 
to indicate the mood of the departed? There is resignation here, 
fenunciation and a kind of smile which had not figured in any 

er of her pictures. He places in her eyes and on her lips the 
Inowledge that, since he is energetic and alive, his interest in 
woman has continued. Is he not, after his fashion, begging her to 

tgive him, and to sympathize with him, because he is a man, a 

@ man? The master has never elsewhere put such depths 
emotion into the countenance of a woman. Here, at their 


a2iners --himself 


height, are two typ- 
ical elements of Rem- 
brandt’s art: glamor 
and leave-taking. 

It is a leave-taking. 

For within a year or two, a second 
woman was to step into his world; and 
like the first she would love him and 
serve him until death. 

A peasant girl, a child of perhaps sixteen, in a rough apron. In 
this picture, as in half a dozen others, while she looks out of her 
kitchen window she is all freshness and roundness and has an 
unspeakably melancholy and questioning expression. She seems 
somewhat fair, but her eyes are black; and passion, a girl’s un- 
quenchable yearning for pleasure and annihilation, lies in this 
silent stare. What would he make of her when he had really 
observed her? Rembrandt was always faithful; he loved but two 
women in his life, and clung steadfastly to each of them until the 
end. 

In every respect the sturdy Hendrickje Stoffels, an orphan from 
across the German border, was the opposite of the slender Frisian. 
When Saskia came to him she had been a small, graceful, viva- 
cious elf, with quick, laughing, grayish-green eyes, delicate nostrils 
and virginal breasts. The dark eyes of the peasant look out 
heavily from her full features. 

He accepted her at forty, to refresh himself with her full youth. 
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He was captivated, and he soon began using 
her in a series of Biblical sketches. But the 
stout aging nurse would not relinquish him 
so easily. Now that she was in danger of 
losing him to a younger rival, she created 
a stir, swearing that the painter had def- 
initely promised to marry her. Had she 
not done everything to please him, even to 
naming little Titus as her heir? 

After twice ignoring a summons to court, 
Rembrandt finally appeared and denied that 
he had ever made any promise whatsoever. 
And as to their relationship otherwise, the 
burden of proof lay with the plaintiff. 

When they reached an understanding, the 
trumpeter’s widow was-taken to a sanitarium, 
the painter bearing the costs. 


I WARMTH and silence, as though enveloped 
in the. golden mist of a Rembrandtian 
room, those three people whom fate had 
brought together lived on in the big house: 
the painter; the maid who was for him mis- 
tress, model, and mother of his child; and this 
boy with the noble name who as he grew up 
was like a memento of the departed. For years 
Rembrandt hunted no tragic themes. He 
preferred to picture the three partners. 

In a picture of himself and Hendrickje we 
have his own version of how he painted her; 
and on comparison with the two in which he is 
shown with Saskia, the change in him becomes 
all the more apparent. Now he no longer 
needed to array himself and his companion 
before the mirror as they drank to the world 
in front of them. It was only in one picture, 
which he painted of her naked beauty, that 
he put himself, so to speak, in the margin. 
And as is fitting, he is wholly a painter here, 
holding a palet rather than beaker or pearls. 

Hendrickje also became Susanna, as Saskia 
had been before her; and on comparing these 
two Susannas, which are ten years apart yet 
resemble each other down to the smallest de- 
tails of posture, we again have the comparison 
of two women—and also, of course, the con- 
trast between two methods of painting, since 
he has developed from an unpliant clarity to 
glowing maturity. 

Twice Hendrickje becomes Bathsheba after the bath; and in 
this case also a decade intervenes between the two pictures, so 
that here too one can see their beauty ripen. In the second 
picture, as she holds King David’s letter in her hand and stares in 
front of her, and as doubt, weakness, sympathy and pleasure play 
across her mobile features and filter down into the warm dreaming 
nakedness, the effect is almost unparalleled in Rembrandt’s work. 

He often painted her nude, but not resplendent. We see her in 
a white rough cloak, in a simple pleated dress, or lying in bed with 
her boudoir cap; but even in that magnificent picture where she 
is, so to speak, impersonating, and wears Saskia’s pear-shaped 
pendants, bracelet, and brooches, here too all ostentation of dress 
is avoided. All the brilliance derives from the features which, 
in their motherliness and devotion, show that her one desire is to 
serve the painter who had claimed her. 

A few times at the beginning of this period Rembrandt dresses 
in finery for his self-portraits, though with a very discreet chain. 
Then once, visibly more as a model than a picture, he appears as 
Lanzknecht. The following pictures become plain and reserved. 
He has often made etchings of himself; yet he has drawn himself 
monumentally as he stands in the painter’s frock: a worker, a 
man after the renunciation. He also etches himself at work: ugly, 
severely dressed, sharp-eyed and materialistic. 

Only a few people entered this quiet circle. The Rabbi Menas- 
seh ben Israel remains true to him. 

Orders were scarce, following the disillusionment of the 
Guardsmen’s canvas, the so-called ‘“‘Night Watch.” A Portuguese 
refused to accept a lady’s picture which he had ordered, claiming 
that it did not resemble the sitter, and demanding that the ad- 
vance payments be returned to him. Rembrandt insisted that on 
receiving the full price he would finish the portrait and submit it 
to a committee in his guild for a decision. 

‘ Also, wealthy burghers who had once been his clients began to 
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fall away from Rembrandt for social reasons. He had first been 
injured by his legal difficulties with the nurse; and now he an- 
noyed these Puritans by living with his maid unmarried. The 
painter did want to marry her, but the will and testament of the 
deceased wife stood between them. He might have been willing 
to renounce the income from her property, but Rembrandt, with 
his gipsy economy, did not relish giving an account of how he had 
managed the money for his son. He did not care to face the 
consequences. Y 
Even after many years, when Hendrickje had become with 
child, and he would have liked to recognize both wife and child at 
once, Saskia’s will still prevented him—and he had to look on in 
exasperation as the wife was brought before the elders of the 
church and, since her condition pronounced her guilty, the blame- 
less creature was punished with excommunication. Hendrickje 
gave birth to a daughter, whom they named Cornelia, but the 
mother of the child could not appear before the world as the wife 
of the father: such were the dictates of the Frisian inheritance. 
Now that he was graying and his understanding of life had be- 
come broader, Rembrandt was more and more strongly attracted 
to the silent victims of destiny. His works, which had previously 
been dramatic, became quieter, more like monologs; dealing now 
with fewer persons, they tended to become soliloquies. He 
beggars to reconstruct the scenes of the Scriptures, reverting now 
to the New Testament, where the theme is one of suffering. 
On almost a hundred sheets he depicted that aspect of the 
Scriptures which had always impressed him most profoundly: 
people who are pious and pleading, and who innocently sufler— 
Tobit blind, the vision of Daniel, Isaac sacrificed, Hagar repudi- 
ated, Joseph dreaming, David praying, the shepherds, the flight, 
the scribes, the Passion. They all yearn for a home; they are pure 
pilgrims. Here nothing is beautiful; the ugliness of primitive 
Christians and other seekers of the Divine breathes upon U& 
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later he painted her successor in the same rdle. Alike in details of posture, 
Claskia the delicate pattician,and Hendrickje the sturdy peasant gi : 


After whole decades of astounding industry, while he experi- 
mented with burin and dry-point, Japan paper and parchment, 
projecting and rejecting sketches in reddle, silver, chalk and pen, 
now one masterful page after another issues from his hands, and 
many copies of these spread among the people as though they 
had been done by some nameless author. 

No, neither knowledge nor learning was required for people 
to appreciate these. It was necessary only to look at such a page 
in silence and they would feel: That is the way Tobit groped for 
the door when he heard the voice of his son; with such defensive, 
sibylline eyes a few poor fishermen in a cavern laid the unlovely 
body of the Crucified in its stony grave; just as it shows on that 
large sheet, for which people even then were paying up to a 
hundred guilders, Christ went among the Pharisees and the 
afflicted, teaching, healing, bringing salvation, like a god. 


VERYONE understood the unclean faces of these sated old men, 
even if he did not recognize Socrates among them; everyone 
felt why it could be only a child that led the doubters back to 
righteousness; everyone could see why one half of the page— 
and of the world—gleamed in bright, sharp outlines while the 
other half was groaning, overshadowed by the powers of darkness. 
_Yet neither the people nor the cognoscenti, nor even the master 
himself, knew the origin of this light which blesses the just and 
the unjust alike. Though they all felt that a new canon of light 
had here been set up, while the older one lay shattered. Thus, 
even Christ seldom has a halo in Rembrandt; but there is always 
a holy light diffused above his Christians. 

In proportion as these Biblical etchings become smaller and 
their lines more minute, the size of his Bible pictures in oil is in- 
creased and the brush strokes become more powerful and vigor- 
ous. The colors seem modeled; he paints with the blade of his 
palet knife, with the handle, and even with his fingers. People 


LOVED and PAINTED as SUSANNA 


HENDRICKIE 


have already begun to laugh and say that his 
figures could be dragged out of the picture by 
the nose. Since all this was meant to have its 
effect at a distance, the master said when any- 
one stepped too near that the odor of the 
colors was harmful. When another criticized 
the uneven manner in which the color was 
applied, he simply answered, “I am a painter, 
not a dyer.” 

When he paints now, Rembrandt prefers 
subjects which are lovely and quietly gripping. 
In the manger the shepherds pray to the child; 
in the attic the she-goat stands by the wife of 
Tobias; in a dreaming landscape Joseph lies in 
a dream; the horses of the Samaritan are 
quietly waiting and breathing before wooded 
hills. Thereupon his models again become 
strikingly ugly, as in his youth; and again he 
prefers old men, thirty or more of whom figure 
in his studies. 

Then suddenly the inner picture changes 
with the outer one. In a morning gown the 
color of almond blossoms, Potiphar’s wife is 
sitting on a red chair; with her large wicked 
hand, with the base finger of her right hand, 
she is pointing out to her turbaned husband 
that boy, Joseph, the profaner of their so- 
called marriage. The noble captain of the 
guard looks upon the scene skeptically: he 
knows his wife’s proclivities, he sees how even 
now the partly undone garment is being held 
shut in her hand, how the large bed is tousled, 
and how the dreamy-eyed boy is protesting his 
innocence. It is obvious that her accusation 
is false; and it is just as certain that she is not 
Potiphar’s wife, but Hendrickje, and the inno- 
cent Joseph is Titus. And thus once more we 
see these two, whose history is interwoven with 
that of Rembrandt, standing loyally before the 
easel as his servants. 

He had now been living for seventeen years 
in the house in which he had once sought to 
immure his happiness. But he had not yet 
paid the half of the purchase price. The seller 
had been patient, not even demanding the in- 
terest; now he saw that the painter’s market 
was steadily declining, and he himself was in 
difficulties. For the war with England had up- 
set everything. Noone had cash, not even the 
wealthy. Government securities were bearing half interest, the 
plague had been rampant, 3,000 houses in Amsterdam were 
empty. The man pressed for payment. 

So the old proprietor had Rembrandt van Rijn, the painter on 
the Breestraat, declared bankrupt. This happened near the time 
of his fiftieth birthday. 

The house had to be sold, and Titus should merely become the 
“preferred creditor of his father.”” Soon there came a knock at 
the great house-door; and the official liquidator, whose name was 
none other than Torquinius, along with the notary and his officers, 
mounted the four steps to Rembrandt’s happiness, and entered. 
For two full days at Christmas, every article which Rembrandt 
with his artistic taste had been assembling for more than twenty 
years, every item in this collection of beautiful and wonderful 
things to each of which a memory was attached, was taken down, 
felt, handled, named and appraised, while all these details were 
called out, for the clerk to copy. 

Rembrandt stood by in silence. His heart was hardening 
against everyone connected with money. In his own need of 
funds, he went to the brother of the old nurse and tried to re- 
cover the amount which he had agreed to pay for her mainte- 
nance; and when the brother refused, just as he was planning to 
embark on his ship which was already in the harbor preparing for 
the voyage out, Rembrandt had him cast into the debtors’ 
prison. This is how Rembrandt the impoverished creditor acted, 
now that he had felt how the rich acted towards him. 

The moneyed men now began quarreling as to how much 
Titus should receive in advance, if any. The lawyers fought 
among themselves, each determined to gain preferment for his 
own client. For the collections alone had been appraised at 
17,000 guilders. 

The auction was now at hand. It was dark, cold and rainy 
November weather. Rembrandt stood before the high Venctin 
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mirror which he no longer owned, and again painted his likeness, 
for no one could take that from him. 

There he sits in a broad yellow robe, held by a red belt and 
bands interwoven with gold; he has donned a dark mantle only 
in order to pull this together. In his right hand he is holding 
a stick with a silver knob. The head shows age, yet the eye is 
vigilant. Rembrandt becomes the magician. At one time his 
brow had been furrowed by only two vertical grooves, worn there 
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by: his habit of sharp scrutiny. Now they are crossed by horizon- 
tal lines drawn in by life. Thus, on the forehead of this fifty- 
year-old artist, the signs of genius and of fate now intermingle. 

He sits with great stubbornness, intimidating in his calm— 
a king still on the throne which is to be taken from him the day 
following. Garments, stick and mirror are no longer his. But 
were he to sit like this tomorrow, no one would dare ask of him 
anything with which he was not likely to agree. 
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He did agree, since they had all come now with carts to carry 
off to the Keizerskroon Inn in the Kalverstraat everything 
from Indian brocades to saucepans. Then he arose from his 
throne and went forth in silence, followed by his wife and son. 
He slowly descended the four steps which were to have led to his 
happiness. He held out his hand to the other members of his 
amily, who were going to live with acquaintances. The trustees 
assigned him a room in the same (Continued on page 207) 
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ECAUSE his 
mother kept 
urging him to 
marry, Mi- 

chael Crellin found the 

thought increasingly 
distasteful. 

Because she pleaded 
with him to fall in love, 
he hated the very word. 

Mrs. Crellin was a 
very great lady in New 
York and her one lone 
son was almost the 
equivalent of an eligible 
Prince of Wales. There 
was no difficulty in find- 
ing candidates for the 
post of daughter-in-law 
to the widow of Colonel 
Jacob Crellin, and she 
was able to submit to 
her heir apparent for his 
choice the most beauti- 
ful, the most wealthy, 
most aristocratic can- 
didates. But his eye 
sickened of them before 
he saw them. 

Failing to sell him an article 
of the first luster, she would now 
and then propose some poor girl 
of stalwart frame and good 
breeding. The health and the breed were vital, 
for what Mrs. Crellin wanted was grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren—immortality of that sort. 

If she had let Michael alone, he would have 
fallen in love—and out of it, no doubt—and into 
matrimony—and out of it, perhaps more than once; for he was 
a likely lad, warm-hearted, warm-blooded and fonder of girls 
than the average. 

But his mother’s ardor froze him. She had been at him from 
his boyhood, emphasizing the importance of his preparation for 
the sacred privilege of parenthood. 

Michael could not quite understand either his own resentment 
or his mother’s enthusiasms until he went to college. There, in 
one of his scientific courses, he came to realize that his mother’s 
zeal was biological. She was dreadfully consecrated to the con- 
tinuance of the species. She came to represent to him the allegory 
of primeval, eternal, insatiable Femality. 

She had certainly done her duty by the future. She bore her 
husband six children before he died. 

He had first won her interest by his gorgeous uniform. It was 
the nature of the Crellins and of her own people, the Van Luyns, 
to be eminent in arms. On both sides there were ancestors in 
the Civil and the Mexican wars, the War of 1812, the Revolution 
and the Colonial wars. 

Mrs. Crellin was a Daughter of nearly everything there was in 
American history to be a Daughter to, and she was delighted 
when her husband went to the Spanish-American War as a colonel, 
enabling her offspring to be Sons and Daughters of that, too. 
The colonel came home a bag of skin and bones, full of typhoid, 
but she nursed him back to life and the procreation of another 
daughter and a final son, this Michael, before he died. 

About his bedside gathered his four sons and two daughters and 
the beginnings of what Mrs. Crellin hoped to be a large colony of 
grandchildren. 

But children have a great versatility in dying and the Crellins 
were apt at it. By the time the World War came along, she had 
left only two of all her offspring. Michael was too young to volun- 
teer, but his elder brother, Stuyvesant, was among the first to 
enlist. 

He fought well and won decorations—more than one—one 
too many, indeed. He came home somber, almost morose. But 
he fell promptly in love with a sweet and innocent girl that his 
mother chose for him from an old and wealthy country family. 

On the day before the wedding, and doubtless for the reason 
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Q.Michael wanted to fall in love with 
someone in the parade, but he found 
eagerness to love fatal to love. 


usual in such cases, he put a bullet through his heart. It seemed 
to go on through his mother’s breast. She was all but dead for 
weeks. While she mourned for her beloved boy, she mourn 
mystically also that the world would never know a child of 
Stuyvesant’s, or children of that child. : 

She came out of her mourning at last, but her heart was sick 
with terror of the annihilation of two families in her She was the 
last of her glorious lineage as her husband had been the last of his. 
She heard the call of all antiquity to do her duty. 

So Michael received the full weight of her mania, and by some 
perversity of disposition resolved that he would not be sold into 
slavery by his own mother. He would love whom he pleased and 
marry when—and if—he got good and ready. : 

He came to his maturity, too, at a time when the institution of 
matrimony seemed to be going to pieces anyway. Michael’s gen- 
eration had been questioning the whole business of wedlock with 
cynical frankness. 

He finally resented his mother’s eternal refrain: “My boy, 
when are you going to marry?” 

“Why should I go and bring a lot of brats into the world? 
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Good Lord, Mother, what do children get you but torment, ter- 
ror? Look what your poor heart has suffered!” 
“Motherhood is woman’s highest privilege. 

highest delight earth offers.” 

“When they’re right, they’re all right. But who’s going to 
guarantee me against bringing defectives and criminals into the 
world? The world doesn’t need my children, Mother. It doesn’t 
need anybody’s. There’s always Everybody’s.”’ 

His mother wrung her hands. “But don’t you—can’t you— 
won’t you see the duty you owe to your family, your ancestors?” 

“What difference does it make to my ancestors? And you 
know, Mother, that this genealogy business is the biggest bunk 
in the world.” 

“Michael, you dare!” 

“You know how carefully you’ve selected your ancestors. 
We’re no different from the rest. I’m just as full of thieves’ blood 
as of any other. And if anybody should drive up and ask us about 
all the ladies of our line, what do we know? You tell me I am my 
father’s son, and I believe you, but what about my two grand- 
mothers, my four great-grandmothers and so on—who knows 
what my real name ought to be?” 

_ She actually slapped at him, but he dodged and ran away 
laughing. His laughter seemed to ring down the corridors of time 
: in deathless mockery. 


Children are the 


A HE left the house and walked down Fifth Avenue he was 
overtaken by Beverly Stuyvesant, striding along like Diana 


with a brace of Russian boarhounds on leash. 
. He liked her. She looked stunning. 
Y Come along for a stroll,” she said. 
‘If you'll shorten your stride to mine. Those long legs of yours 
are too much for me, Bev.” 
What's biting you, Mike?” 
. Oh, just the regular run-in with Mother. She wants me to 
arry.”’ 











Woman's Son 
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“Well, why don’t vou?” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Nobody asks me any 
more.” 

“You're a decentish sort 
of gal, Bev, as women go 
nowadays. Would you 
marry me?” 

“Sure! I’d try anything 
once. We can always 
quit.” 

“Children and all?” 

“Anything but that. 
No children allowed 
in this apartment.” 

“Then it’s all off. 

My mother must have 

grandchildren and she 

relies on me to get her 

a bunch. It’s indecent 

somehow. Makes me 

feel obscenish kind of, 
as if I were being offered 
about like a thoroughbred, 
foal guaranteed.” 

“Strikes me the same 
way. Sorry I can’t oblige 
you, Mike. You’re a nice 
boy. If you ever want to 
try just you and me, look 
me up. But three’s a 
crowd, you know, and six 
or more—well, that’s a 
reception.” 

“T understand. I’m 
right with you. But I’d 
never dare face Mother with a confirmed spinster for a wife.” 

He left her and straggled back home. He found his mother just 
finishing another of her long crying spells. She had wept so much 
and for such good reason during her long life that, while the world 
thought of her as a granite-hearted autocrat who had everything 
that anybody could want, her son knew her as a pitiful old woman 
who wanted babies and grandbabies and found only mockery in 
everything else. 

It came over him that he had no right to end her life in tragedy 
just because he was too lazy or too selfish to do the normal thing, 
the inevitable thing, without waiting till she was in her grave. 

He found her standing by the mantel in her room, leaning 
against it and crying over the array of babies’ shoes that she kept 
there, a ghastly collection of maudlin keepsakes that he had im- 
plored her in vain to put out of sight. He went to her, dragged 
her back to a chair, sat in it and took her in his lap. 

“I’ve been a yellow dog, Mama,” he said, “but I’ve been 
thinking it over, and I’ve decided that you know best. Anyway I 
can deny you nothin’, since you never denied me nothin’. I’m 
pretty well fed up on bachelorhood and getting about ready for 
a pair of slippers and something to dandle on the old knees.” 

His woful mother sat up, smiling like a child. He hugged her 
and rocked her and she was so happy that she began crying again. 

“You poor little kid!” said Michael. “I'll get you a whole 
flock of dolls as soon as I can find a fair collaborator.” 

Mrs. Crellin was human in this also, that she could be frantic 
to have her way, only to be intensely confused by getting it- 
When Michael had been in his denying mood, she would have 
been glad to have him marry nearly anybody. As soon as he 


yielded, hardly anybody seemed good enough for her angel. 

“You're a dear to promise me this, my boy. Only you mustn't 
rush into it. You must be careful not to fall in love with anybody 
who is unworthy of you. You couldn’t endure a plebeian woman, 
or an ill-bred one, or one that wasn’t handsome and ornamental 
and—one that you would take pride in.” 
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@‘You'll not be forgettin’ Sue's a grand gerl, honest, hard-workin’ and clane?’’ asked Mrs. Giluley. 


“All right, darling. I'll keep my eyes open and unlock my 
heart. And you can start sewing on the baby clothes.” 

She hugged him so hard that she nearly broke one of his bent 
ears, but he did not cry out. 

Now that she felt sure of him, she forbore to plague him. When 
she forbore to plague him, he ceased to cast about for a bride. 
He was busy at the office of the estate and he was fond of his clubs. 

Mrs. Crellin had dropped out of the whirl of things of late. 
It came over her that a whole flock of new girls had grown up 
into the world and that Michael was apparently as unaware of 
them as she had been. 

An inspiration came to her: instead of waiting for him to 
stumble upon some proper woman in his probably improper wan- 
derings, why not bring a select array of women to him? 

She dared not confess her scheme to him, but suddenly found 
an excuse for giving a big reception and ball. But he caught the 
canny look in her eye, and understood that this reception was to 
be a sort of Arabian Nights affair. He was to be the sultan’s son 
before whom all the princesses were to be promenaded for his 
selection. 

He sighed. He groaned. He was tempted to retrieve his 
promise, fall ill, jump off a dock, anything to escape so degrading a 
servitude. But he lacked the courage to recall that old look of 
defeat to his mother’s face. She was ten years younger already. 
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Afterward that ball was spoken of as the most brilliant beauty 
parade ever witnessed in New York. ‘ 

It was sensational to see the dull old Crellin mansion come to 
life again. It had been dull and dark for years. The house was 
imposing—so big and ostentatious and so confused in its periods, 
indeed, that art critics called it an imposition, a blot on Fifth 
Avenue, a blight on Central Park, which it seemed to usurp as 
its own front yard. 


RS. CRELLIN was making ready to live up to her reputation 

M tonight. She had overworked herself on the colossal festi- 

val, and fatigue inclined her to despair. She felt it in her bones 

that she was doomed to failure after all. 
Her despondency and her anger at it combined to make her @ 
figure of terror as she finished dressing. 

She stood up at last looking an overdressed gorgon slightly out 

of style. She was garish in her precious stones. One of the jealous 

uests said that she looked like Broadway at Longacre Square 
£ a foggy night. 


/ Michael, looking in her room to help her down the marble - 


steps, found her standing before the mantel, staring at the regr 
ment of little shoes, shaking her head over them. 

He tried to draw her away, saying: ‘“You’re late to your own 
reception, honey,” 
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“If I should, I’m sure she would remind me of it,’’ said Michael. 


But she seized him and pointed to the array of abandoned 
bootlets, reached forward and caressed them. 

She was sobbing in his arms. “Oh my son, my son, aren’t you 
ever going to give me children for my last lonely years? They’re 
waiting somewhere out there—your children—waiting in the 
cold between the stars for you to give them their chance. Aren’t 
you going to?” 

He murmured: “All right, Mother, I’ll do my duty. We'll 
look about tonight. Perhaps my Princess Charming will be in 
the gang—among the guests.” 

His mother hugged him and laid her wet cheek against his. 
She powdered her nose again, dried her eyes and put on her most 
formidable hospitable expression as if it were a mask. 

They went down the steps. The tide came in through the great 
front door. She kept Michael by her. When there was a lull in 
the bargain-counter rush of shoppers, Mrs. Crellin would murmur 
to her son: 

“There’s that Miss What’s-her-name. Beautiful, don’t you 
sag Seems an awfully nice sort, too. You must talk to her a 

e. 

“The girl that just passed—the one talking to Polly—Gladys— 
ho, Gwen—Ethel Gray—very pretty—well-read, too—beauti- 
fully brought up. You can tell that. You might take her to 
Supper. Sound her out. 





“Who’s that just coming in the door—won- 
derful, isn’t she? Her name’s on the tip of my 
tongue—rode in the last horse show. Be sure 
to dance with her, won’t you?” 

He said, “Yes, Mother,” to everything. He 
was as meek as Miriam. He was determined 
to surrender. 

There was something idiotic, irritating, in- 
tolerable about the whole affair to Michael. 
Such a way of accomplishing what ought to 
come about unconsciously in the moonlight on 
a beach! 

The blind god Cupid had thrown off his 
bandage and played the auctioneer. No rea- 
sonable offer refused. 

Michael wanted terribly to fall in love with 
someone in the parade, but he found eagerness 
to love fatal to love. 

Before him, about him was beauty at its 
most beautiful. But the moment he thought 
te Juno as a bride, she turned, into a fish- 
wife. 

It was loathsomely fascinating to study 
some masterpiece of flesh in a masterpiece of 
fabric and imagine her in the intimacies of a 
honeymoon. If she passed that examination, 
he put her to the test of long rainy evenings 
alone in the country, or becalmed on a 
yacht. 

One or two of them got by even that ordeal, 
but when he fancied them at breakfast on 
the third anniversary or nursing a squalling 
baby of his, he erased the vision in a hurry of 
repugnance. 

And still the gorgeous tide rolled in. He 
was growing seasick. When one girl passed 
whom his mother especially emphasized, he 
made a cowardly excuse of taking her in to 
dance. Then he dodged her and joined the 
men in a secluded room where those whose 
main night work was getting drunk were 
already busy. 


NE privilege the great have that ought to 

make greatness almost endurable. They 

may sometimes do as they please without fear 

of criticism from their superiors. They have 
no superiors. 

So Michael, finding himself increasingly 
tempted to bolt, finally bolted. If anybody 
objected to attending a hostless party, let him 
object. 

Michael sneaked down the basement steps, 
slipped through the tradesmen’s door, made 
his way up the steps to the sidewalk, and felt 
like a convict on the right side of the peniten- 
tiary walls. 

The night was warm and dark, without 
stars or moon. It would probably rain tomorrow. 

Across the Avenue were the tree-lined low walls of Central 
Park. Its lonely dignity beckoned Michael to come on over. He 
crossed the street, found an entrance and walked a gloomy path 
in the radiant sufficiency of being a free man. 

It was a little cool out here. He turned up his collar and 
drew his coat together as best he could over his glowing shirt- 
front and moved warily along the almost hidden footpath, paus- 
ing now and then to revel in liberty and the franchise of 
solitude. 

In the depths of one well of gloom, he felt an all but impercep- 
tible agitation in the air, as if someone were panting heavily. But 
no one was running. No one was even visible. Yet the strange 
huh-huh-huh-huh went on, in a kind of mockery of laughter, 
smothered yet irrepressible. 

He understood at last. 

It was a woman crying. He stared into the dark and could see 
nobody. The muffled grief came from the ground. He bent and 
peered and slowly made out a shaken figure. As he stared he 
could barely perceive that a girl was huddled along the black 
grass and sobbing her heart out. Ain 

His chief religion in life was an intense passion for minding his 
own business. But the sympathetic vibration of that lone 


sufferer shook his heart. In utter (Continued on page 201) 
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The Private Life of a 
CfAMOUS ENCHANTRESS 


DYSSEUS understood that Circe was a dangerous 
woman. One more peril for him to get by, on the way 
home. 

It seemed a bit hard, after the lotus-eaters, and the 
Cyclops, and what not. Would fate never let up on him? 

So he stopped off on her island, to see how dangerous she was. 

The landscape wasn’t hospitable. A thick wood came down 
to the shore, a forest of pines and other dark green trees which 
made twilight all day, and suggested fear. One solid roof of 
boughs, one interminable carpet of scented needles, but no sign 
of a house, or castle, or whatever she lived in. 

Odysseus kept prudently to the coast till he found a hill, a 
respectable rock. Perhaps from the top of it he might see where 
the estate lay—by a lake, or in a clearing . . . No, nothing but 
trees. He wondered if it was the wrong island. Even if it was 
the right one, Penelope, he remembered, had been waiting a long 
time . . . Ah yes, there it was, toward the north—a thin thread 
of blue smoke, straight up out of the forest in the quiet air. 
That’s where the danger was. And supper cooking. He fixed the 
direction in his mind, and climbed down. 

The walk through the wood was too silent to be pleasant. He 
wished the ground were not covered with needles—he would have 
felt more natural if he could have heard his own footsteps. There 
were no birds—always a bad sign. Once he did hear a rustle— 
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over to the left a tall stag with magnificent antlers was looking 
at him. He looked back. Neither moved. He gave a sudden 
shout. The animal, unstartled, stared a second or two more, and 
walked away from him, very leisurely. He mopped his forehead 
and went on. The noise he had made unnerved him. 

Half a mile farther he was suddenly aware of a large dog, 
just where he must pass, unless he changed his direction 
ignominiously. The beast was lying at full length with its nose 
in the pine carpet, and he noticed with regret that its eye 
was on him. He shook his sword loose, to be ready, and pushed 
on; motionless otherwise, the dog followed with that cold stare. 
Of course, when he had got well by, he had a sense that the thing 
might jump at him from behind. To make sure, he looked back. 
The dog was still watching. Odysseus walked a bit faster. 

He had barely done another half-mile when he saw a man com- 
ing toward him, a tall young man, in great haste. As he drew 
near, Odysseus noted the soft mustache on his lip—yes, a very 
young man indeed, but unusually tall, and armed with an unneces- 
sarily wicked sword. But the young man was less observing 
than the dog, didn’t even glance at him, in fact was about to 
walk him down as though he hadn’t been there. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Odysseus. ‘Really, you ought to 
beg mine, but we needn’t stickle over it.” 

The young man stopped, annoyed. “You're going the wrong 
way.” 

“Isn’t this the way to Circe’s house?” : 

“It is. That’s what I meant.” The young man was moving 02. 

“See here, friend, you don’t mean xaything sinister, do you? 
Is she dangerous?” 
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“As you may have noticed,” said the young man, “I’m 
leaving the. neighborhood. It’s been postponed for a 
year. Would you mind stepping out of the way? 
Conversation was never so untimely. I’m late.” 

“Sorry to detain you,” said the hero, “but I’d like 
your advice. I was thinking of calling on Circe. Of course 
I don’t have to.” 

“The one before me didn’t have to, either,” said the young man. 
“Poor fellow!”’ 

“Wait a minute! What does she do?” 

“She tames you. A few days in this place, and you’ll lose your 
ambition. I’m leaving.” 

“The animals don’t seem tame,”’ said Odysseus. 

“Man, they’re too lazy to stand up!” 

“Do you know,” said the hero, “the stag and the dog upset me? 
They suggested incantations, and transformings, and that sort 
of thing.” 


= a young man looked at him sharply. 
“Well, perhaps you’ve met some of the human ones.” 
“There now,” said Odysseus, “I was afraid of it! She does 
W a spell on you?” 
_ “Tf you’re really going to risk it, there’s just one sure precau- 
tion. Here!” He went quickly to a mound in the pine carpet 
Where a whitish growth, funguslike, showed itself. ‘Here! 


Crush this in your hands, and when she offers you food, sprinkle 
it over the dish. That will do the trick.” 
Odysseus gathered a handful of the sovereign remedy, and 


tmed to crush it. Evidently this specimen wasn’t dry enough. 


By John Firskine 
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He looked about for more—and then he realized that the 


young man had disappeared. Uncanny, that ... And the 
dog was gone too... Perhaps they hadn’t really been there 
. . « Odysseus walked on, nervous, but rather glad the peril was 


so promising. In his hand he still clutched the white growth. 

Her house wasn’t so magnificent as he had expected; a sorceress, 
you’d think, would live either in a cave, or in a hut, or in a fairy 
palace. Circe had just a house. A fair garden outside—nothing 
startling; a few vines up the southern wall and over the porch— 
he couldn’t be sure whether it was honeysuckle or wisteria; 
modest curtains in the windows. 

He wondered whether you knocked, or whether she foretold 
your arrival and came out to meet you. Someone was singing— 
not a bad voice. He walked cautiously to the nearest window and 
peeked in. There she was, seated at a table—he wasn’t sure at 
first, but he thought she was—yes, she was doing a small piece of 
embroidery. Not what you’d expect of an enchantress. He 
wondered if he had stopped at the wrong house. If his eyes 
didn’t deceive him, she was extremely young, tall, beautiful. 

It was the right house. At her feet lay two immense hounds, 
sleeping. More of her enchanted lovers, perhaps. Not very 
alert as watch-dogs, he must say . . . He was so lost in the vision 
and the thoughts that he bumped his forehead against the win- 
dow, and Circe looked up. He suspected that she wasn’t er 
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to see a strange man peering in. She must have given a signal 
for the hounds woke suddenly and had their eyes on him too .. . 
Embarrassing, but the best strategy, he recalled, is frankness. 
He stepped around to the front door. 

Before he knocked, Circe had it open. She stood just behind 
the threshold, a hound on each side. He smiled with delight, and 
she frowned back at him—but he couldn’t help the smile at sight 
of such unusual beauty. Tall, indeed, and pantherlike, he 
thought; if her favorite trick was to turn her lovers into animals, 
could it be that she was a creature of the wilderness, disguising 
for a while in a woman’s body? 


AWNY-COLORED, slow and lazy-seeming, guarding herself with 
fs her eyes—he saw a strong resemblance to the cat family, 
but didn’t admit it to himself, since the charm of cats is an un- 
heroic peril. A serpentine fascination would be better, but—he 
glanced at the single yet rich robe which depended casually from 
her shoulders and covered her bosom intimately—no, these fan- 
cies were wide of the mark. She was primarily a woman. 

An angry woman, for the moment. “You must be proud of 
yourself!” 

“Not particularly, Madam. I was looking for Circe’s house, 
and. de 

“Well, you can’t find it through the window. You're the first 
tramp that’s gone through here in several months, and I’ll say 
you’re no credit to the profession. The honest ones try the front 
door first.” 

“I’m no tramp.” 

“Ah—then a pilgrim, perhaps? A disreputable fellow last 
year, no worse than you, gave the excuse that he was a pilgrim.” 

“Madam, I’m only an 
unfortunate man, trying 
to get home.” 

Circe shook her head 
slowly. “I never heard 
that before. Why did 
they send you away?” 

Odysseus was annoyed. 
It wouldn’t do to assert 
himself, not to this wo- 
man, not yet, but if he 
didn’t explain his situa- 
tion his visit would be— 
well, in the wrong key. 

“T left of my own will, 
Madam, to help cut a 
friend. His wife had run 
away.” 

“They will, from time 
to time,’ said Circe. 
“What comfort did you 
prescribe?” 

“T helped him to catch 
her again.” 

“When you peeked 
through the window,” she 
said, “I knew you had a 
mean spirit.” 

Odysseus did the 
frowning this time, very 
spontaneously. 

“Madam, my story is 
widely known. It is not 
my habit to boast.” 

“Don’t,” she said. 
“Save your wits till you 
get home. Who’s been 
feeding the pigs while you 
were gone?” 

“Pigs, Madam?” 

“T keep them myself,”’ 
said Circe, “but the boy 
who takes care of them 
has just left. If you 
want to make yourself 
useful——”’ 

“Madam,” said Odys- 
seus, “at home I am a 
king.” 

Circe laughed, a very 
haunting, soft, husky 
kind of laugh. ; 








GA pleasant thrill went through Odys- 
seus at sight of that neglected bull. 


Circe and the Higher Life 


“None of the others,” she said, “had so nimble a tongue, but 
essentially you’re all alike. What you're after is food. I suppose 
I'll have to get you something. Sit down out here. The dogs 
will watch you.” | 

What he was about to say would not have been polite, but 
before he could clear his throat she had disappeared, and it was 
no use wasting words on the hounds. He sat down . . . Besides 
if he lost his temper, she would have him at a disadvantage, 
His fate depended on the food. If he didn’t accept it, she might 
set the animals on him, and if he did, he might find himself 
turned into a third guardian of the house, furry and four-footed, 
Or perhaps she’d send him out to be another sentinel in the forest, 
lying with his nose in the pine carpet. Not that he really believed 
those stories about her, but it was silly to take a risk. He stil] 
had that white plant clutched in his hand, sticky and damp. 
Providential, you might say. 

She came out with some cold things on a plate. 

“Madam,” he said, “I never should have found your dwelling 
if I hadn’t observed smoke from your chimney. At least, I 
thought it was smoke.’ 

She was dusting off her hands as though the touch of the plate 
had contaminated them. 

“Your eyesight is excellent. It was smoke.” 


HE was smiling a little. The two hounds stole up to the food, 

sniffed at it and drew back, more than satisfied. 

“I don’t like to mention it,” he began, “because you might 
think I didn’t appreciate your hospitality, but——”’ 

“They all prefer the warm food,” she said. “I knew you 
were going to complain. You'll eat up the cold things first, or 
you'll starve. Afterwards—we’ll see.” 

“See what, Madam?” 

“The pigs come next. If you show 
decent gratitude for this perfectly ade- 
quate meal, you can clean out the sty. 
If you do it thoroughly, I’ll furnish soap 
and hot water, and you can wash up. 
If you then are presentable, I’ll invite 
you to supper.” 

Odysseus studied the plate and con- 
sidered. 

“Take it or leave it!” 

He unfolded from his fist the crushed 
plant, and tried to spread it out, to 
cover all the meat. 

“What’s that?” 

“Madam, that is seasoning.” 

“Tt doesn’t need any! You haven't 
tasted it yet.” 

He raised the seasoned food to his 
lips. Really, the plant was most un- 
pleasant. 

“That stuff is green,’”’ she said. “You 
must have found it near.” 

“Odysseus saw an opportunity for 
discretion. 

“Tt was, I might say, revealed to me, 
Madam. I was already conscious of 
needing it, but probably should have 
passed it by if a sudden stranger, a god- 
like young man, had not appeared and 
put it in my hands.” 

“Godlike?” 

“Madam, I’m not religious in the 
narrow sense, but anyone with 
experience knows that Providence may 
operate through what we should ordi- 
narily call a human form.” 

“You think you met a god, and he 
gave you that nasty thing to eat?” 

“Madam, I beg of you——”’ 

“Was the god rather young?” 

“Decidedly.” 

“A slight mustache?” 

“Very slight.” 

“Well,” she said, “the god was hard 
up, if he couldn’t find a better form than 
that one... If you’re through, I’ll take 
the plate and you can get at the pigs. 

Odysseus wiped Pr on the 
of his hand and st up. ese 

“Tf 1 hadn’t reason to be thankful for 
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that casual meeting, I 
shouldn’t venture to 
disagree with you, but 
insist the young man 
was providential.” 

“We won’t quarrel 
over an adjective,” said 
Circe. “I thought he 
was lazy. Perhaps it’s 
the same thing. I had 
to discharge him just 
after luncheon.” 

“He didn’t mention 
that, but he said some- 
thing or other was post- 

ned for a year.” 

“T like his impu- 
dence!” 

“The reference 
escaped me,” said 
Odysseus. “I thought 
perhaps he meant——” 

‘J broke with him 
completely, and he 
thinks he’ll get another 
chance. Lazy rascal!” 

“Nidn’t he keep the 
sty clean?”’ 

“He did not—but it 
wasn’t entirely that.” 
A meditative expres- 
sion overspread her eyes, 
but she roused herself. 
“Go round to the back 
of the house. There’s 
a shovel, a hoe and a 
broom. In an hour I'll 
see whether you deserve 
the soap and water.” 

The number of the 
pigs was seven. Why 
so many, he couldn’t 
guess. They were 
friendly creatures with 
caressing voices, four 
bass and three verging 
on baritone. They greeted him like an old friend in fact, got 
inhis way. The condition of the sty was deplorable. He leaned 
on the hoe and wondered if the adventure was worth the trouble. 

“Unless you begin soon,” said Circe, “you'll get no breakfast.” 

The seven pigs stood in a row and watched him begin. He 
thought they were smiling. 


pada was ready for supper at last, he detected a more 
cordial manner in his hostess. The soap had made his 
forehead shine handsomely, and his beard, once the dust was 
washed out of it, resumed its distinguished curl. He was pleased 
to note that she had changed her working-dress for a fabric finer 
and more subtle. The woman had a social gift—he could tell it 
from the way the table was set. 
«This Is very pleasant, Madam, after the hardships of travel.” 
Does it remind you of home?” said Circe. ‘“That’s the for- 
mula I hear most often.” 
“Ah, Madam—home! Don’t mention it.’’ 
Why not?” 
it wrings my heart. My infant son—my lonely wife——” 
, Wul you have some more soup?” said Circe. “Or shall I 
bring in the meat?” 
ee" sat up very straight. ‘I was speaking of my wife and 
“Then you won’t have more soup?” 
He wanted some, but preferred not to surrender. 
Well, if you don’t mind, I’ll have some more,” she said. “It’s 
the best part of the meal.” 
He watched her while she ate it. 
My wife,” he said, “is in a very difficult position.” 
- Circe removed the soup plates and retired to the kitchen. The 
dogs kept their eyes on him till she returned. Perhaps—he 
at the idea—perhaps they were trained to protect the 


er. 


Biiow do you like the meat cooked?” she asked, bringing it in 
“Well done, thank you.” cis 


















































Circe proved an extraordinary wife. She complimented 
Odysseus on his thoroughness in tending the pigs. 


“V7hy do men always like it that way? I like it red. Will 
you carve?” 

He carved. It was red. In Ithaca he would have called it 
raw. Conscious of his duty as a guest, he tried to eat a small 
piece. 

“She has been waiting for me for several years,’ he went on, 
“and unless some of my friends have notified her, she doesn’t 
know whether I’m dead or alive. I call that hard.” 

“Do you care for salad?” 

He meant to look at her sharply, but she was caressing one of 
the dogs, and didn’t see. 

“Do you?” 

“As a matter of fact, I do, but it’s not important.” 

“Exactly the way I feel about it. You can pick some in the 
morning, and we’ll have it for lunch. Unless you’re leaving after 
breakfast.” 

“T’m not sure yet how soon I shall leave.” 

She raised her eyebrows. “In any case, I suppose the table 
may as well be cleared.” 

He made no move to help her. “My various departures,” he 
said, “have always depended on is 

She wasn’t listening to him. She didn’t ask him to continue 
his remarks. He coughed to encourage himself. 

“—___on a favorable wind.” 

“You are original, aren’t you? Now, will you wash the dishes 
and I wipe them, or the other way around?” 

“At home,” said Odysseus, “my wife tends to all that.” 

“When you’ve got them washed,” said Circe, “you'll find a 
towel over the sink.” Not another sound from her till the last 
dish was put away. She was busy with her embroidery. 

He helped himself to a seat across the room. 

“My son must be quite a man by this time. It’s an extraor- 
dinary fate, when you think of it, to leave your son an infant and 
find him a grown man, perhaps impossible for you to recognize. 
As a child, he was unusually handsome.” 

She turned the embroidery upside (Continued on page 153) 
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Dorothy Speare here reveals the Corrupt System 
“Which Young American Students Face 


CLIMBED up five flights of cold stone steps and walked 
through a freezing stone corridor lined with doors hewn 
dolorously out of the walls. This heatless tenement looked 
like a medieval monastery. It sheltered members of a pro- 
fession that is still medieval, although far from monastic. 

The word medieval seems as romantic to the historically 
uninformed as the word opera-singer sounds to the musically un- 
informed. 

My climb up the five stone flights of this Milan tenement was 
my first definite move in flinging aside the pageantry of what it 
is to be an opera-singer. As I halted before one of the dolorous 
doors, I was on the threshold of my discovery that the real history 
of an operatic career is much like that of the Dark Ages. Black, 
troublous times, dominated by ignorance and cruelty. 

Although after years of study abroad I was ready for my début, 
I had no more idea of the life that was awaiting me than had my 
friends at home. The only people who know the truth about the 

operatic career will not tell it. It remains shrouded in mystery, 
almost as if there were a tacit conspiracy surrounding it. 

The successful singers will not tell because the truth would 
take from their prestige, from the glamor that always must sur- 
round them. And who would believe the account of a singer who 
had not succeeded? There is a very natural distrust of alibis and 
sour-grapish cynicisms. 

The only others who know the truth will never tell it because 
they are the ones who have made the conditions what they are 
and profit by so doing. These people are under various groups 
and classes which I shall take up later. We must come upon 
them gradually, as I came upon them gradually in the turbulent 
launching of my career. 

At the moment when I knocked upon the stone door, that 
January morning in Milan, I had come upon nothing. I was 
ecstatically thrilled with the adventure of arriving all alone in 
Milan, the operatic center of the world, to make the début 
towards which I had been working for so long. 

The door that marked the beginning of my professional career 
was pushed open by a pallid little Italian, who bade me “accom- 
modate myself.”” The room looked very accommodating. There 
was a shabby upright piano by the window, buried under opera 
scores. At the piano sat a handsome youth with smoldering 
black orbs. Between the piano and the opposite wall of the room 
was wedged a double bed with a tenanted cradle beside it. 

In a third of the near-together corners a copiously formed 
woman hovered between an odorous stove and a table set for an 
unlimited number of people. In the last corner in front of the 
closet, sat the grandmother of the family, La Nonna, watching 
the seething activity of her domicile with bright cavernous eyes. 

“Are you Maestro Villetta?” The pallid one nodded. ‘They 
gave me your name at the Carcano Theater. I have an audition 
there in an hour.” 

The maestro—a title bestowed indiscriminately in Italy upon 
orchestra conductors, professors ‘of singing and hack accompan- 
ists—stretched out a weary hand for my opera score. “We'd 
better rehearse now,” he said, and marched to the piano. The 
youth with the smoldering orbs got up to make room for me, 
remarking in passing that he had an audition too. 

“T have made thirty-five in the last two weeks,” he added, not 
without a certain pride. 

I stared at him blankly, forgetting my own perturbation for 
a moment. “Thirty-five auditions in two weeks!’’ 

There came a cackle from La Nonna in the corner. “The 
ee is new in art?” 


“In art,” in Italian, paradoxically enough, means on the s 
Nothing could have been much newer in art than I, but I had been 
warned that it would be fatal to admit the truth. I now saw 
that my warners had been right. © 

“T am new to Milan, ” T responded slowly. “I have been on the 
stage in France.’ 

It was marvelous how the room lightened. La Nonna ceased 
cackling; the maestro’s wife, who had temporarily suspended 
operations, turned to the stove; the smoldering youth re- 
laxed, regarded me with a comradely ‘appraisal. 

Even the maestro, who was now at the piano, changed the 
expression of his back. : 

“IT suppose you'll do the Mad Scene,” he said, indicating my 
score of “Lucia.” “Andiamo!” oe 

It was an awful ordeal, singing for those experts in that crowded 
little room. When I finished, La Nonna began to criticize my 
phrasing and the youth of thirty-five auditions began to 
about the last theater in which he had sung. It was at Padua, 
rélated; he had sung the father in ‘“Traviata,’”’ and had stopp 
the show. I listened peevishly. I did not find him as handsome 
as I had at first. 3 

Already I was developing the singer’s psychology, which is com> 
pletely egocentric, expecting the world to revolve about # he 
singer. Here nobody had given me a word of praise, and I had to 
sit and listen to another singer revolve the world about himself 
Finally I asked some searching questions and discovered that his 
wow at Padua had taken place a year ago, since which timéG he 
had been “at liberty,” specializing in auditions. | 
















ie TURN he asked me some searching questions and discovered 
that after a season’s study in Rome I had come to Milan t@ 
throw myself into the operatic mart, with my only asset a letter 
from my teacher to Oreste Poli, a Milan impresario who owned 
three theaters there. eg 

He began to laugh heartily. “So you think you will get a début 
by means of a letter!” % 

I looked at him in growing discomfort. This was not my 
misgiving. Most people think it should be easy to get a début: 
Italy, where every small town has its opera season and a city li 
Milan boasts of three opera-houses besides intermittent 
a seasons of opera at various other theaters. I knew it ‘anit 

we aus of the Italian prejudice against foreigners, particularly 
Americans, singing in their theaters. But I did not realize how 
pe 3a the prejudice was, how deep-rooted and, at times, how 
violent. 

This prejudice is founded on the natural instinct of self- 
preservation. Italian singers are being forced to the wall. 
are four thousand Americans and hundreds of other foreigners 
studying for opera in Milan. Rome, Florence, Palermo, 
many additional cities in Italy also have their quota. 

The Italian producers and agents were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of this wholesale flocking. If the Italian theater was 0 
be used as a training-school for foreigners, the foreigners W 
have to pay for the privilege. And so started the remar 
commerce of buying operatic appearances, at prices that bi 
according to the personal prosperity of the aspirant. : 

Yes, in Rome I had heard a few baleful rumors about 
traffic in singers, but I was sure that good honest merit was goil 
to win out single-handed. I had learned the Italian language: 
few foreigners took the time and trouble to learn it; I had st 
and slaved away at their operas, (Continued on page 212) 
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A N ovel 


based on the 


Romance 


of ANDREW 


Jackson 


The Story So Far: 


ESPITE his hot temper, no one was more popular than 
D Andrew Jackson in the frontier settlement of Nashville, 

on the Cumberland, at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Among his friends were John Overton, an attorney, a 
mysterious Englishman who called himself Fowler (in reality 
a Lord Melderode seeking forgetfulness from an unhappy mar- 
riage), and the Donelson family. 

Though he concealed his passion, Jackson was madly in love 
with Rachel Robards, the married daughter of Mrs. Donelson. 
Captain Robards was a brute, treated his wife abominably and 
finally abandoned her. When word came that he had procured 
a divorce, the ardent Jackson immediately married Rachel. 
But it developed that Robards had not obtained his divorce 
legally until after the ceremony. Enraged by what he considered 
the calculated deviltry of Robards, Jackson insisted upon a 
second wedding. 

With the bond doubly sealed, the Jacksons lived happily in 
their fine home built on Hunter’s Hill, and Andrew, adoring 
Rachel, was content. But public life claimed him. His lovers’ 
paradise was disrupted when Andrew was elected representative 
from Tennessee to the seat of Federal Government, then in 
Philadelphia. Meeting all the notables there did not lessen 
Jackson’s homesickness. Nor did the blandishments of a certain 
Lady Melderode make up for the absence of Rachel. 

Hating life at the capital, Jackson asked for leave of absence 
from Congress. To David Allison, a merchant, he had sold some 
of his Tennessee land, accepting notes in payment. Using these, 
Jackson bought a.stock of goods and returning home opened a 
store. Now he would give Rachel all that her heart desired! 

But Allison failed in business. Jackson had to meet his finan- 
cial obligations and was ruined. Even his Hunter’s Hill home 
had to be sold. Still, he was not beaten, and Rachel buoyed him 
up with hope and love. They built another home, ‘“The Hermit- 
age,” and Jackson was elected to the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee. But when he ran for major-general of the militia against 
General Sevier and won, he aroused the fury of the famous veteran. 

Meantime, Colonel Burr and Lady Melderode were on their 
way to Nashville, floating down the Ohio. Dreams of empire 
occupied him. She sought adventure under the guise of looking 
for a lost husband. 

“At Nashville we must be quite surprised when we meet,” 
cautioned Burr. 

— shall be amazed by our meeting!” she promised. 


. 


$ 


F 


SLAVE returning to the Her- 

mitage from an errand in 

Nashville brought a note 

from John Overton an- 

nouncing Colonel Burr’s arrival and 

demanding Jackson’s presence in town 
forthwith. 

“The colonel is paying Tennessee a 
great honor,” said Jackson as he re- 
peated the message to Rachel. ‘He 
was very courteous to me in Philadelphia and 
the least we can do is to entertain him in our house.”’ 

“Of course, my dear! Any friend of yours is welcome.” 

She at once gave orders for the guest-room to be made ready. 
It meant much less to her that Burr had held high place in the 
nation than that he had been kind to her husband. Her finest 
bed linen was brought from its cedar chest and with her own 
hands she redressed the high four-poster in the guest chamber. 

The proximity of Burr, a friendly man with brains in his head, 
who had not only helped to win statehood for Tennessee but was 
one of the few Easterners to recognize the needs of the frontier, 
greatly stirred Jackson. : 

“He must meet as many of our people as possible!” he said. 
“If they think in the East that Burr’s no longer a factor in public 
affairs they’re mistaken! We want to make friends with him 
and rouse his interest in our state.” ; 

He scrubbed himself and shaved and demanded her assistance 
in the choice of a shirt. He had got into his best breeches 
was watching Rachel tighten a button on his coat when he de- 
tected in her face a look that awakened a suspicion that she did 
not fully share his gratification at Colonel Burr’s proximity. 

“‘He’s one of our great men!” he declared. “I wouldn’t want 
him to think we didn’t appreciate what he did for Tennessee 
when we needed friends!”’ 

“He killed General Hamilton,” remarked Rachel. 

“Fairly, in a duel!’ Jackson caught her up. “Hamilton had 
heaped every indignity upon him; Burr had to assert h 
No self-respecting man can allow his honor to be trampled upon! 
It was Hamilton who kept Burr from the Presidency.” 

“If he’s your friend that’s enough, my dearest,” Rachel re- 


plied, handing him the coat. “You may be sure I’ll do my best 


to make Colonel Burr’s visit pleasant.” 









QI bid 
come, | 
Burr,’ sai 
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By Meredith 
Pt ichelven 


“T can always count 
upon you, my dear one! 
They call you the 
most gracious host- 
ess in Tennessee!” 
A white horse, the 
handsomest in the 
Hermitage stables, 
was. carefully 
groomed, its hoofs 
polished like 
ivory, and it 
followed Jack- 
son as he rode 
into town. 
Nashville was ° 
astir; flags flut- 
tered in the soft 
May breeze in 
honor of the 
visiting states- 
man. Messen- 
gers had borne 
the news of his 
arrival far through 

the valley and mid- 
afternoon found a 
IMC large crowd assembled about 

: the tavern where the colonel 
was established. Overton had 
taken the initiative and ordered 
a feast prepared. 
In the common room of the tav- 
ern Burr, affably conversing with 
the citizens, saw Jackson enter and 
advanced toward him with both 
hands extended. 
J “My dear Jackson! What a pleasure 
: sf ‘ to see you on your own soil! My coming 
here is due solely to you!—the fine things 
you told me of your state and its people. 
And I find them no exaggeration. I was 
never received so cordially anywhere.” 

‘‘That’s as it should be, Colonel Burr! If I'd 

known of your coming I should have met you 
at the Ohio with an appropriate escort. I 
now beg that you will do me the honor to be my 

guest. Mrs. Jackson joins me in a hearty invita- 
tion to make our house your home as long as you 
remain here.” 
“Thank you, sir! It will give me the greatest pleasure, my 
dear Jackson. But first I must break bread with these good citi- 
zens! The kindness of your friend Overton has made him seem 
already quite like an old friend.” 

It was not lost upon the onlookers, listening admiringly during 
this colloquy, that Burr held their former senator in high esteem. 
They had never been so proud of Jackson as now. His manners 
and speech lost nothing in comparison with those of the renowned 
statesman from over the mountains. The banquet was the best 
Nashville could provide and the participants overflowed the 
tavern dining-room into the common room, where the speakers 
at the main table were audible as they toasted the —_ of soar) 
The colonel beamed his appreciation. A pleasant affair indeed, 
Illustrations by Joseph M. Clement and a fine expression of ns hospitality! va 


QI bid you wel- 
come, Colonel 
Burr,” said Rachel. 





74 A Chevalier of the Cumberland 


Jackson’s brief address of welcome laid emphasis upon the 
importance of the colonel’s visit, which would give him a better 
understanding of western needs and of the imperative necessity 
for preparing to defend the western waterways from foreign 
encroachment. If Spain insisted on war the dons would be accom- 
modated! The guest of honor smiled his approval of the militant 
spirit of the Tennesseeans as they cheered these utterances of their 
major-general of the militia, a fighting man to his finger-tips. 


OWLER, an inconspicuous member of the company, alone won- 
dered what had inspired Colonel Burr’s journey. With his 
wider knowledge of the world he was not disposed to take this 
man at face value. As his career in the East was ended by the 
bullet that killed Hamilton, there was reason to suspect that some 
motive other than the national welfare had prompted this 
excursion into the west. 
Amid cheers Burr retired to pack his belongings preparatory 
to his removal to the Hermitage, and Jackson added a toast to 
the many that had been given, expressing the good will of the 


‘Have I missed him!” gasped Dickinson. 


people of the Cumberland toward the distinguished guest. The 
crowd dispersed and in the street outside Jackson waited with 
his horses for Burr to appear. 

“I’m glad you joined us,”? he remarked to Fowler. “This jg 
the first opportunity we’ve had to entertain a man of such prom. 
inence in the nation. I think Colonel Burr is favorably impressed 
with our country and its people.” 

‘“‘Apparently—yes,” Fowler replied rather coldly. “But do we 
really know why he’s making this tour? If I were you I’d bea 
little wary of his confidences. He bears all the outward marks of 
a gentleman and he’s plausible enough; but we don’t know his 
purposes.” 

“He’s a patriotic citizen!” Jackson retorted with asperity, 
“J hope you’re not prejudiced against him on account of the 
Hamilton affair. Their difficulties had to be settled on the field 
of honor.. It was Burr’s good or bad fortune to kill Hamilton, 
In Burr Tennessee and the west had a friend and I’m not for 
turning my back on him now.” 


“The matter is of no importance to me,” 


remarked Fowler 


Jackson, his left arm supporting his 





Meredith Nicholson 


with a smile. “If I were you I would listen to anything Colonel 
Burr has to say, but I’d be cautious in committing myself. He’s 
been thwarted in his highest aims and there’s nothing further for 
him in American politics. He probably is looking for some new 
outlet for his energies. Our foreign relations are full of danger and 
some such man as Burr might easily take advantage of the situa- 
tion to lead a movement on our southern coast that would 
threaten the existence of this Republic.” 

“You do the man an injustice,” declared Jackson hotly. ‘He’s 
no traitor!” 

It had been in his mind to ask Fowler to the Hermitage during 
Burr’s visit, but it occurred to him on second thought that 
danger lay in promoting the acquaintance of the two. He had 
seen Burr in Lady Melderode’s house in Philadelphia and Burr 
might in some perfectly natural way refer to her ladyship and 
disturb the exile’s peace. Fowler’s disapproval of the colonel 
was a relief, for he now had an excuse for not including him among 
the men he expected to invite to the Hermitage to dine with the 
guest. And Burr, with his keen intelligence, could not fail to note 


breast, took deliberate aim and fired. 


Dickinson's head sank and he fell. 
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that Fowler was no ordinary immigrant, throwing in his fortunes 
with the Tennessee pioneers, but was of a different order, speak- 
ing not as they spoke and bearing marks of superior breeding 
and education impossible to disguise. 

Fowler walked away as Burr emerged from the tavern, pausing 
to shake hands with the lingering banqueters. He had made the 
most favorable impression upon the men of the Cumberland by 
his agreeable manners. They pronounced him a good fellow; 
it was an outrage that the lack of one vote had defeated him for 
the Presidency. They gave a hearty cheer as he mounted the 
superb horse Jackson had brought for him and rode away to the 
Hermitage. 


| gprs a housewife of the Virginia tradition, awaited the colo- 
nel in her best silk gown. 

“I bid you welcome, Colonel Burr. It is a great pleasure to see 
you in our home,” she said with a sweeping curtsy, to which 
he bowed deeply before advancing to take her hand. 

“I am greatly honored, Mrs. Jackson. Your kindness in 
receiving me is beyond my deserv- 
ing.” 

“Tennessee knows you for a 
friend, sir. My husband has talked 
much of his meetings with you in 
Philadelphia. I am glad of the 
chance to thank you for your kind- 
nesses to him.” 

“Mr. Jackson left us far too soon! 
But I hardly blame him for turning 
his back upon the Congress. To a 
man of his strong common sense the 
dallying with public business is 
bound to be irksome. And now that 
I see his home——” A graceful 
gesture expressed his perfect reali- 
zation that the home and its mis- 
tress had outweighed the allure- 
ments of public life. 

As the gentlemen had so lately 
dined they went for a stroll about 
the grounds with Rachel accom- 
panying them. The colonel mani- 
fested the greatest interest in 
plantation life, and pronounced the 
country the most beautiful in all 
America. The fortitude and cour- 
age of the pioneers challenged his 
admiration; never had there been 
so sturdy a race as was represented 
along these great western water- 
courses. The simple sincerity of 
the people he had met on his jour- 
ney had greatly touched him. 

“You will pardon me, Mrs. Jack- 
son, but unless I am mistaken your 
father was the great John Donelson 
—truly a great man and one of the 
builders of the nation. I read the 
story of the voyage of the Adven- 
turer several years ago in an Eng- 
lish book of daring deeds. I take 
it that you are the brave daughter 
who accompanied him? Madam, 
again I salute you!” 

He lifted his hat reverently. 
Rachel, pleased always by any 
reference to her father, murmured 
her appreciation, not suspecting 
that the colonel had posted himself 
as to the history of the Cumberland 
folk by inquiries in the settlements 
along the Ohio. 

Colonel Burr proved to be the 
most delightful of guests. His host 
filled the days with interesting ex- 
periences. These included attend- 
ance at a session of the court where 
Burr, honored with a seat on the 
bench, expressed his approval of 
the manner in which justice was 
administered. He inspected the 
Nashville (Continued on page 190) 

















‘We are regular Siamese twins, aren't we?” 
breathed Sally. ‘‘It's perfectly uncanny.” 


[-“S\XCUSE for what Eileen did there may be none; save, 
perhaps, that excitement is the cream of life, especially 
when one is but twenty-two. And Eileen, whose years 

, ff numbered no more, lapped it up with all youth’s 

healthy appetite. 

She was fashioned to achieve her full share of it, too, being 
equipped with a charming, if slightly tiptilted nose, a lovely 
adventurous mouth, and in the wide and collected depths of her 
eyes a challenge to all so-called lords of creation—the uncon- 
scious, yet definite challenge of a flame to all moths. 

Especially those sinister moths that are to be found in that 
part of downtown Chicago which is known as the Loop because 
elevated tracks encircle it. 

“Loop-hounds,”’ was Eileen’s generic classification of these, 
and to deal with them she was equipped too—without appealing 
to a policeman, either. 

But Jimmy Sturgis was not that sort of moth. Eileen knew 
that from the first, for all that his method was much the 
some as theirs, 
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They met as informally as Adam and Eve did—with no more 
introduction, that is—of a November morning as Eileen walked 
to work. A brisk, bright November morning with just enough nip 
to the air to give life a quickened zest. 

A closed car, which suggested a private one but which, as she 
afterwards discovered, was not, crept to a standstill at the curb 
just ahead of her. 

“Ride?”’ Jimmy grinned at her, his engaging head stuck out. 

Eileen surveyed him with eyes that dripped disdain. ‘No, 
thanks,”’ she assured him coldly. But added, unnecessarily, “I’m 
walking for my health.” 

“T’d like to drive you—for mine,” he persisted cheekily. 

A pick-up, absolutely. But what price conventions anyway? 
Formal introductions do not prevent undesirables from 
being added to a girl’s acquaintance; why, therefore, 
ignore the surer promptings of instinct? 

It had been Jimmy’s eyes that had decided her to ride 

/ with him. They were such unmistakably nice eyes— 
if audacious. 

Nevertheless, it wasn’t anything so thrilling as love 
at first sight on either side. It was just youth seeking 
excitement; the promise of color and movement and 
adventure. Taking a chance, perhaps—but why not? 

That had been the beginning and, so far as Eileen was con- 
cerned, it was to be the ending, too. Eileen knew what she 
wanted of life and Jimmy didn’t fit into that picture. The car 
he drove was his own and could be hired by the hour, the day or 
the week. So he had told her. A shrewd youngster who knew his 
way about, she guessed, for all that he, like her—and so many 
Chicagoans—was a small-town product. 

From Ohio, he had confessed as with careless skill he ma- 
neuvered his way through the Loop as if he had been reared in 
that madhouse of traffic. 

“T’ve watched you every morning for weeks,’ he added im- 
petuously, as he set her down before the office-building in which 
she worked. “I—will you ride again sometime?” 

At the moment she hedged. But of course she rode again lots 
of times. Especially evenings when he was free and they took 
swift, soaring trips along the North Shore where the great estates 
lie either side of the road. 

“I’m going to have one of those myself, one of these days,” he 
assured her purposefully. 

That was in December when Jimmy was beginning to display 
certain well-known symptoms. But Eileen still kept herself well 
in hand. 

Nice—but full of hop, like most men. Such was her mental 
reservation. All men talked big that way. Jimmy’s vision was 
of a fleet of cars of his own. That sort of stuff—as if Chi wasn’t 
so full of taxis now that you couldn’t move without taking a’ 
chance of getting run over! 

This she didn’t tell him then, however. They didn’t know 
each other well enough as yet for the brutal frankness that 
develops later. 

And he was a perfectly good boy friend—so far. The only 
trouble with him was the common masculine one. At Christmas 
he gave her a wrist watch which must have set him back a plenty 
and which she told him she couldn’t possibly accept—but finally 
did. After that he began to act as if he owned her. And she 
didn’t belong to him or any other man, thank the Lord. She 
wanted something more out of life than a three-room flat—even 
with him. 

The time came—in late January—when she told him so. 

“Not a lot of money, necessarily—though I wouldn’t pass up 
a chance at a million.” ? 

“Yeah—I’ll bet you wouldn’t,”’ cut in Jimmy with exceeding 
bitterness. 

“But I do want enough to enjoy life a bit and not be cramped 
at every step,’’ she finished definitely. 

That should have settled it. But of course it didn’t. They 
still saw each other. But not even Jimmy’s eyes, now hot 
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H 
tortured, now placating and penitent, could swerve her from 
that decision. A kiss now and then she yielded him, simply 
because she couldn’t help it. But she wouldn’t even be en- 
gaged to him. 

“Nothing doing,” was her unvarying answer. “You try to 
run me too much as it is. It’s bad enough having a boss 
during working hours without taking on an all-time one.” 

Whereupon Jimmy, who a moment before might have 
been making love as passionately as Romeo could have, 
would savagely assure her that she was heartless—hard- 
boiled. 

But Eileen refused even to get ruffled. “Of course I’m 
hard-boiled,”’ she would confess equably. “I wouldn’t have 
a chance in the world—or at least not in Chicago—if I 
wasn’t. I’ve got nobody but myself to look after me, 
you know.” 

This was true, for all that Jimmy wanted the job 
terribly. 

“Ch-Chicago?” the aunt who had reared her in a 
little Michigan town had echoed when Eileen had an- 
nounced her intention of moving thither. ‘What will 
you do there?” 

“Get me a job,” Eileen had retorted coolly. 

“But there are thousands of girls looking for jobs,” 
her aunt had protested. 


HERE were. Particularly stenographers. But not, 

7 mcat of them, as pretty as Eileen, or even as com- 
tent, for all that she had no more than a small-town 
igh-school training. In Chicago Eileen, then a col- 
lected, confident twenty, had got herself a job easily 
and quickly. As in the last two years she had got sev- 
eral more because she had discovered her employers’ 
interest in her work had a tendency to become too 


nal. 

“T don’t mind when they just make eyes,” she had 
informed Jimmy. ‘They all do that more or less. But 
when they begin with their hands—good night. I 
get red-headed. I can’t help it.” 

Of that Jimmy approved. Absolutely. Although he 
saw no reason why she should get red-headed at him, 
which she did on this April afternoon when he sought to slip a 
comforting—and perhaps optimistic—arm around her. 

“Cut it,’ she commanded sharply. “I’m not in the mood to be 
pawed by anybody.” 

This was very true. At four o’clock-that afternoon she had 
told her latest boss where he got off and chucked up her job. Not 
that that bothered her—she could always get another—but she 
was still red-headed. 

Jimmy tried to remember that and, to ease the strain, sug- 
gested a little ride that night. But that only precipitated a real 
quarrel, a regular stand-up and knock-down affair, metaphorically, 
centering around the fact that Eileen had a previous engagement. 
With a man of whom Jimmy plainly did not approve. 

“I’m telling you straight,” he assured her heatedly, “that 
that guy’s one bad hombre—and I don’t mean maybe. A regular 
Mister No-Good—where did you meet him, anyway?” 

“Oh, he picked me up, too,” Eileen replied coolly. 

That was not true. But she knew that it would carry a double 
sting in its tail for Jimmy. It did. He swallowed something. 
But not his wrath. 

“If you go out with him,” he announced, in a tone that should 
have caused shy April hurriedly to return South, “I’m through. 
Absolutely and forever.” 

The result was what any man might have foreseen—but what 
ho man ever does. They had parted forever—once more—and 

en wouldn’t have reconsidered Mister No-Good’s invitation 
to dine for anything. It had become a point of honor with her. 

Anerror that. For the Mister No-Good was obviously all that 
Jimmy had suggested and worse. She decided, even before they 





by Charles D. Mitchell 


@_Eileen’s eyes were 
wide. So this was 
the real Sally. 


reached the salad course, that she was not going back to Chicago 
with him in Ais car. 

“T’ll walk first,’”’ she promised herself. 

The possibility of its coming to that and the problem this 
presented sufficed to detach her from the atmosphere of general 
excitement which surrounded her and which normally would 
have engrossed her. An atmosphere to which the life, the color 
and the liquor to be found in one of the smartest—and most 
notorious—night clubs that lie within the outer arc of Chicago’s 
radius each contributed its charm. 

Even her escort was momentarily ignored until he bent toward 
her, his sleek hair glistening, his eyes humid with liquor consumed. 

“Aw, c’m’on,” he wheedled. ‘A little drink will loosen you 


”» 


u 


As he spoke his feet had sought once again to capture one of 
hers in the silly amorous fashion men sometimes followed. 

“Cut that out,” she commanded angrily. 

Instead he persisted and Eileen, losing her temper, kicked his 
shin vigorously. 
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He colored darkly. “If you think you can get away with that 
with me,” he threatened thickly, ‘“‘you don’t know who you’re 
dealing with.” 

“Neither do you, I should say,” she cut in coldly. 

Surprisingly, that silenced him for a second. But he recovered 
himself enough to bluster it out. 

“You'll pay for that,”’ he announced. 

The orchestra, silent for a space, swung into action, horns and 
piano, drums and 
strings blended in a 
rhythmic barrage. 
From tables around 
them men rose, drag- 
ging scant-skirted 
silken girls to their 
feet. Eileen’s escort 
also rose, but not to 
dance. 

“Gotta telephone,” 
he informed her briefly, 
but with a red hate for 
her in his eyes. ‘Back 
in a minute.” 

Ten minutes passed, 
twenty, before Eileen 
realized what a goop 
she had been not to 
guess what he must 
have had in mind— 
ducking out, leaving 
her with the check to 
pay. 

“Somewhere be- 
tween twenty and 
thirty dollars, I’ll bet,” 
she computed hazily, 
“and I have a single 
dollar bill and some 
small change.” 

From her hand-bag 
she drew compact and 
lip-stick. Opening the 
compact and surveying 
herself in its tiny mir- 
ror, she deftly pow- 
dered her charming 
nose, coolly re-etched 
the adventurous line 
of her lovely mouth. 
No one, to see her, 
would have guessed 
that beneath the smart 
little hat which she 
wore so cockily—and 
decoratively—her 
nimble brain was work- 
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ing furiously. dy 
Even the two men a 
who sat a few tables 
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removed did not sus- 








Money or Her Life 
his voice that she did not care for at all. “I guess I’d better 
speak to the head waiter.”’ 

The head waiter appeared presently and addressed her without 
pretense or diplomacy. 

“‘The man you came with drove away twenty minutes ago,” he 
said curtly. ‘That little trick has been tried before and it 
doesn’t work here. Either you pay the check or re 





“Just. how much is the check?” a suave voice intervened. 








pect that, for all they 
had been watching her 
this last hour. 

“TI tell you,” an- . 
nounced the older, “that she’s the girl we’re looking for. She fits 
the description and I was told we’d probably find her in some 
place like this.” 

““Maybe—but if so what’s she doing with the guy she came in 
with?” cut in his companion. “I tell you he’s one of Big Mike’s 
little bad boys. He does a bit of hi-jacking now and then and I 
wouldn’t put machine gunning by him. You may know Boston, 
old top, but I know Chicago. Take your time—sit tight.” 

They sat tight. And so did Eileen—catching her breath in the 
lull before the storm. Excitement was what she craved, always, 
else she would not be here. But just now—— 

_ Now, from a corner of her eye, Eileen saw the waiter draw- 
ing in. 

“The gentleman who was with you,” he suggested—“is he 
coming back?” 

“Of course,” said Eileen. “He just stepped to the telephone.” 
Her eyes met his squarely, coolly; yet in his, suspicion deepened. 

“He’s a long time about it,” he commented, with a new note in 


G,"'I suppose that's not a picture of you,’’ said the detective. Eileen had never had 


They turned, surprised; Eileen even more so than her tor- 
mentors. The elder of the two men who had been watching her 
for so long had risen and come to the rescue. Why, she had no 
idea. 

“Twenty-two eighty-five,’”’ supplied the waiter. ; 

Sheer bewilderment kept Eileen silent as the amount was paid, 
and if her mouth was open when the newcomer seated himself at 
her table it was not that she might speak. 

“Now that that’s settled,” said he soothingly, “don’t you 
think you’d better let me take you back to your grandmother?’ 

“My grandmother?” echoed Eileen. She must have had one— 
two, in fact. But both had died before she was born; even the 
aunt who had reared her was now no more. ; 

“I suppose that’s not a picture of you,” he retorted easily, 
— a photograph from an inner pocket and passing it over 
to her. 

Eileen glanced at the picture. She had never had a dress such 
as the girl in the picture wore, but otherwise, feature for feature— 
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even eye for eve and tooth for tooth—the picture might have 
been of her. 

“Let’s get out of here anyway,” he suggested abruptly, as her 
startled eyes met his. 

This, at least, found Eileen responsive. She couldn’t get out of 
the place any too quickly. 

He was making a mistake, of course, but she decided it might 
be as well to delay his discovery of it for the time being. 
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Eileen, glimpsing the crowded lobby, decided that she might as 
well. So she let herself be led to an elevator which shot them all 
upwards. 

A long carpeted corridor, then a door which, in answer to a 
knock, was opened by an elderly maid. 

“Oh, Miss Sally!” gasped the latter involuntarily. 

Eileen did not answer. She was in the parlor of a suite. Beside 
a drop-light sat a sardonic-faced, bitter-eyed woman of more than 
seventy, whose tall spare figure the years had 
neither bowed nor bent. She glanced coldly at 
Eileen and for a moment the room seemed 
shrouded in abysmal silence. Then she spoke 
inclusively to her maid and the detective. 

“Leave the room!” she commanded curtly. 

Evidently she was used to being obeyed. They 
left promptly. 

“Well, who are you?” this terrible old woman 
then demanded of Eileen. 

“T’m beginning to wonder myself,” confessed 
Eileen. 

There was a full minute of silence. Then, “Sit 
down,” she was commanded. 

Eileen sat down, prepared for anything save 
the bewildering cross-examination to which she 
found herself subjected. It was all very well to 
remind herself that this old woman didn’t own her 
and she needn’t answer her, but she answered just 
the same. Sarah Ames Thaxter had been born on 
Beacon Hill, Boston, and was used to having her 
questions answered. 

“H-m,” she commented presently. ‘You have 
no family ties, nothing to keep you in Chicago. 
You look enough like my granddaughter”—the 
thin lips were briefly compressed—“‘to fool almost 
anybody. If you will return to Boston with me, 
keep your mouth shut and ask no questions——”’ 

“Boston?” echoed Eileen uncertainly. 

“____and doas I say, I will see that you are liber- 
ally rewarded,” finished Mrs. Sarah Ames Thaxter. 

Eileen hesitated. Boston? To her it suggested 
only beans and highbrows. Why should she go 
there? But again, why not? She was, after all, 
but twenty-two and the red adventurous line of 
her lovely mouth indexed her truly. 

“T’ll try anything once,” she replied recklessly. 

“You talk,” commented Mrs. Sarah Ames 
Thaxter, ‘in very much the same deplorable way 
my granddaughter does. Her name, by the way, is 
Sally Thaxter. It will be yours, for the present at 
least. You are not to speak to anybody and if any- 
body speaks to you do not answer. Simply give 
the impression that you are sulking—in silence.” 

“But,” began Eileen, “I don’t quite under- 
stand——” 

“There is no need that you should,” she was 
assured curtly. “You look intelligent—do as 
you're told.” 

“She can’t eat you, anyway,” Eileen assured 
Eileen, privately. “Stick around and see what 
happens.” 

Eileen’s first discovery was that as Sally 








such a dress, but otherwise the picture might have been of her. 


The other man trailed him and joined them in the car that 
was waiting outside. Eileen suffered a momentary qualm be- 
fore she trusted herself to it, but her suspicions were allayed by 
the directions given the chauffeur. She decided, again, that she 
might as well let herself be carried back into the city before she 
took up the question of mistaken identity. 

So not until the car had swung into the brilliantly lighted 
Loop did she break the silence. “I may as well tell you,” she 
began, “that——” 

“Tell it to your grandmother,” suggested the elder man humor- 
ously. “She’s here in Chicago and——” 

The car came to a standstill; the uniformed starter of one of 

hicago’s great hotels sprang to open the door. 

But,” protested Eileen desperately, “you're all wrong.” 

A hand, half persuasive, half peremptory, was thrust under her 
arm. “Remember that your grandmother could have had you 
arrested,” she was informed. ‘You might as well come along 
peaceably.” 








Thaxter she was cut off definitely from her own 

life. She was not even permitted to return to 

her own room. A messenger was dispatched the 
next morning to pay her rent for the next month and order her 
things held for her. 

“But—I’ll need clothes,” protested Eileen. 

“They will be supplied,” she was informed. 

They were. Mrs. Sarah Ames Thaxter disdained to shop, 
shops were brought to her. Telephones rang, curt orders were 
given and messenger boys appeared, bearing boxes of all sizes. 
And so, at the end of two hours Eileen, freshly equipped and 
exquisitely attired from her skin out—and thoroughly thrilled 
from the skin in—was ready to start East. 

“My adopted grandmother may have her faults,” she told 
herself, “but stinginess is not among them.” 

Nor was it. She had six frocks any one of which would have 
cost her a month’s salary, and the final casual contribution to 
Eileen’s wardrobe had been a squirrel coat that must have cost a 
thousand if it cost a cent. Eileen was positively enamored of 
herself in it. 

“If Jimmy could only see me now,” (Continued on page 104) 





OC LEONARD with his valise stood on 
the platform. No other objects were 
there. The name on the station was 
Soto de Rey. Inside was an agent fan- 
ning himself. Doc Leonard watched the train 
leaving him here, nowhere at all, a speck in space. 
The train moved south toward Mexico, with 
cautious reluctance. Suddenly its wheels were 
gone. The cars floated apparently on a shining sea of quick- 
silver, dead calm. Now the cars dissolved in the tricky 
dazzle of light. 

Up in the air the wide top of the smoke-stack without 
visible means of support puffed brown clots straight up at 
thesky. Then its black shape trembled, blurred, and melted 
away. The last lingering sign of the train’s reality was a re- 
ceding column of smoke that rose from nothing and slowly 
grew distant, leaving a diffused taint of thin darkness which 
hung like a veil, staining the glassy infinity. 

“Beats Texas,” muttered Doc Leonard. 

Off a little way across the cactus and stones he saw build- 
ings in a ragged clump, patching the gray desert, a disheveled 
spot quivering in the noon. Northward across the naked 
floor of Arizona stretched the railroad track straight to the 
horizon whence he had come. 

“Worse than Texas,” he repeated. “Am I going to be 
sorry I came?” 

Inside the station, the agent’s continuous fan 
was the only thing in sight which moved. In the 
stillness the temperature of the platform burned 
through the soles of Doc Leonard’s shoes. He 
walked to the open ticket window and saw a 
thermometer within. 

“Ts that thermometer right?” 

“Nothing wrong with it that I know of.” The 
agent looked neither at the instrument nor at 
Leonard. 

“T don’t see my trunk.” 

“Trunks generally come along after a while.” 

“T’m expected at Fort Chiricahua. I’m the 
new army surgeon.” 

“Not much surgery needed since Indian excitements are over. 
Folks don’t get sick in this country.” 

“T suppose they’ll send for me?” 

“Cant oy. 

The agent never stopped his fan, his feet were on his desk, and 
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Doc Leonard would have liked to kill him. 
“Ts it generally as hot as this?” 
“Hotter.” 
Doc Leonard turned his back and left the 
fan going. He stood six feet in his socks, his 
chest measured forty-two, he was. twenty-seven, weighed one 
hundred and seventy-five stripped, and he regretted that his 
principles forbade murder. : 
Two horsemen were approaching. These wouldn’t be coming 
for him? No. 
They crossed the track and headed for the clot of buildings. 
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One was an Indian. Old. Looked feeble. 
Sat his horse like nature. 

Why did the white man wear his hair so 
long? Away down his spring-chicken neck. 
Did he think he was Buffalo Bill? He couldn’t 
ride much. Talking. Odd bird. Didn’t look 
like the West. When he bounced to the 
horse’s trot, it jolted his hair. If his shooting 
was like his riding he was no twin of Buffalo 
Bill’s. 

Fort Chiricahua was twenty miles off some- 
where near those mountains. A dust was 
coming across the desert. For him? Then 
he wouldn’t have to carry his valise to that 
awful town and sleep there. Yes, it was for 
him. The driver was urging his horses. 

A buggy swung up to the platform, a blond 
young giant sprang out, tall as Doc Leonard. 
Not a soldier. He dragged off his gauntlet 
and extended a strong hand in greeting. 

“My name is Hugh Lloyd. I am sorry to have kept you 
Waiting. I am always late. My birth was behind time. M’ 
fawther has reasoned with me in vain.” He stopped. His deep 
Voice rang with a welcome which would have disarmed Leonard 

e been waiting for hours. “Jump right in. Let me have 
your valise.”’ 

He caught it and swung it behind the seat. A quiet and en- 

anting smile shone for a moment in his serious face. 

Major Wyckling asked me to meet you. He presents his 
Compliments and apologizes for not sending the ambulance. The 





There was no trail on that hard ground. ‘I 
wouldn't take it so hard,’ satd Leonard. 
"The Chief is very old,"’ said Hugh. “I 
should have followed him last night.”’ 
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only ambulance broke down 
up the canyon yesterday; 
and the lone _black- 
smith monkeyed 
with a Gila mon- 
ster on Tuesday.” 

“Was the bit 

fatal?” . 
“Entirely so 
for the mon- 
ster, and the 
blacksmith 
nearly _per- 
ished with 
fright.” 
Leonard 
looked at 

Lloyd’s un- 

moved coun- 

tenance. The 
blue eye seemed 
in constant diversion 
at the solemnity of 
the rest of the 
face. 

“Ts one blacksmith 
enough?” 

“Major Wyckling says that one of anything is considered very 
extravagant by the war department since the final collapse of the 
Indians. I must buy some ketchup. Do you like ketchup? We 
can make my ranch by supper time, and I’ll drive you in to the 
Post in the morning. Do you want anything in town?” 

Leonard wanted a shave. On the way, he learned that Fort 
Chiricahua was now a two-troop Post, with four commissioned 
officers, three married, and a contract chaplain, also married, 
who seldom preached less than forty minutes and had strange 
notions about the ten lost tribes of Israel. These he was apt to 
spring upon his congregation when he ran dry of other subjects. 
He had got hold of an unfortunate Indian 

“Why, I saw them!” Leonard interrupted. 
thing on horseback a parson?” 

“So he’s in town today? Well, you are going to see him every 
day of your life.” 

‘‘What’s he want to look like that for?” 

“T have been tempted to get intoxicated and ask him. 
tions often assail my weak nature.” 

“Why does his wife let him?” 

“She’s the mother of his continual offspring.” 

“Poor woman.” 

“He’s only thirty. The ladies at the Post know she is forty. 
Her husband is surely faithful. Why pity her?” 

“Well, Pll skip church.” 

“You'll go. All go. Major Wyckling prefers it. Soon it will 
seem like an event to you. Westarve forevents. The defeat and 
destruction of the Apaches last October was an event. The sand- 
storm on the third of April was the next event. Nothing between. 
In this glorious territory, sir,” Hugh Lloyd continued—and - 
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“Is that funny 


Tempta- 


oratorical turn his voice and 
language had suddenly taken 

caused Leonard to look at him 

again— “‘in this glorious terri- 

tory, Mother Nature is not 

quite herself.” Lloyd shook 

his head gravely. 

“Tf it may be said without 
irreverence, she is a freak.” 
Again he shook his head. 
“But she is a grand one, and 
powerful. Beneath her in- 
fluence I have become a freak 
with all the rest of the popu- 
lation. In due time, so will 
you.” His voice sank to-a 
deep bass note of prophecy. 

Into whose charge have I 
fallen? wondered Leonard. 
Freak? But another look at 
Lloyd’s eye reassured him. 
Deep in it, the spark of di- 
version burned brighter, 
though otherwise the gravity 
was unchanged. Had the so- 
norous voice trembled and 
steadied again? No brain I 
have met, thought the young 
surgeon, has taken these wild 
flights straight out of the 
matter-of-fact into the fan- 
tastic. 

“Can I persuade you that 
the Indians are the ten lost 
tribes of Israel?” Lloyd now 
inquired. 

“Our American Indians? 
Jews? You cannot.” 

“T cannot persuade myself. 
Do you know why? If they 
were, we’d be confined to the 
reservations, and they’d go to 
Harvard and have offices in 
Wall Street and spend their 
summers in Paris.” He 
pointed up the street as they 
reached Soto de Rey. It was 
the old Indian. “That is 
Molting Pelican. He’s waiting 
for Absalom, who is having his 
inexcusable hair trimmed.” 

“Why doesn’t his wife do it 
for him?” 

“She is no Delilah, though 
he’s her Samson.” 

“Isn’t it time you told me 
his real name?” 

“The Reverend Xanthus 
Merrifew, to whom you will 
listen for forty minutes next 
Sunday. Here we are. Get 
your shave, and I’ll be back 
foryou . . . Youhave known 
better days, have you not, 
Molting Pelican?” 

“How,” returned the savage 
meekly. His eyes in his 
wrinkled face had a look of 
resigned confusion, which 
warmed and brightened when 
he saw Hugh Lloyd. 

“Do you feel Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob boiling in 
your veins this bright beautiful 
morning, O Pelican?” 

“It is a fine day,” pro- 
nounced the savage, and he 
actually smiled at Hugh. 

“As you see, he has not yet 
recovered his ancestral mem- Q.Nobody had ever seen anything bike 
ory. Go in and get shaved.” lost tribes of Israel, but nome Ba 
a Loyd now spoke s amazed eyes as Molting Pelican, 





this. They had heard of the theory of the ten 
witnessed a demonstration of it. They stared with 
obedience to the chaplain's motion, began to speak. 
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pleasant word or two in the Apache’s 
own tongue, and drove down 
street. The old man looked after 
him as a dog turns to his master 
whom he must not follow, and then 
settled into his saddle with a long 
breath and the look of resigned con- 
fusion back in his eves. 

Inside the shop the barber was en- 
gaged with the clergyman behind 
the privacy of a curtain; and as his 
young assistant began with brush 
and razor upon Leonard’s face, the 
unemployed of Soto de Rey gath- 
ered at the window to stare earnestly 
at the operation. 

I wonder how long this weather 
will last? thought Leonard. Freaks? 
Well, there were a good many in 
Texas. This barber is rough. 
Curious how you miss a life that is 
over, which you hated while it was 
going on. I hope I’ll see a good deal 
of Lloyd. I suppose they’ll transfer 
me to another Post sometime. This 
barber is getting more awkward . . . 

Then the razor cut him. 

“Look out!” 

“Excuse me, sir.” The assistant 
stropped his razor nervously. 

‘““You’ve done it again!” 

“I’m sorry, sir, I'll take care.” 
But the stropping was still nervous. 

“Now look here. Are you do- 
ing this on purpose?” Leonard sat 
up. 
“Honest to Pete, I’m doing my 
best, sir,”’ wailed the assistant, now 
stropping his razor with a quaking 
hand. “It won’t happen again.” 

“Tt will not.” Leonard leaped out 
of the chair and saw himself in the 
glass; and the assistant trembled 
beneath his oaths. “Bring me a 
sponge. Do you think I’ll pay for 
this?” Noise outside turned his 
attention to the window. “What 
are those fools laughing at?” 

“T won’t charge you nothing, sir. 
You’re my first job. The boss is my 
uncle and I only come here yesterday 
for my lungs. I black boots in Los 
Angeles.” 

“What’s he kicking about, 
Charlie?” It was a hoarse, dangerous 
voice behind the curtain—the sort 
of voice that goes with thrust-out 
jaws and short hair down the back 
of the neck. “We want no kickers 
here.” 

“You come out,” said Leonard, 
“and [ll kick a goal from the field 
with you.” 

The unemployed of Soto de Rey 
had fallen silent, and as many noses 
as could reach the window were flat- 
tened against it. They had been 
hoping for such an incident as this. 
Charlie’s uncle came out. Physically 
he was one with his voice; even his 
stunted mustache bristled with dan- 
ger. He looked silently at Leonard, 
and war faded from his eye. 

“Don’t hurry,” said Leonard. 

“Say,” said the uncle, “I don’t 
want trouble with you.” 

Charlie ventured out of the corner, 
and the unemployed took their noses 
off the window and began dejectedly 
to disperse. 

“Bring measponge,”’said Leonard. 

“Charlie, get (Cont. on page 182) 
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HE more facts I dug out, the more war leaders I inter- 
viewed the more I saw that the great question during 
the summer of 1918 was: 
“Would America get enough soldiers on the battlefields 
of France before it was too late?” 

The great fear of the Allies in 1918 was that we would be unable 
to make good the loss to their side of the 3,000,000 soldiers who 
disappeared from their ranks when Russia dropped out of the 
war. 

The great hope of the Germans was that, free from Russia and 
able to concentrate practically all their forces in France, the 
smashing blows of Hindenburg and Ludendorff would crumple 
up the Allies before we could do anvthing. 

Nowhere were the fears and hopes excited by this tense situa- 
tion more openly expressed than in the secret councils of the 
Allied Supreme War Council at Versailles. 

Therefore, upon returning home from Europe I sought out our 
representative on that Council, General Tasker H. Bliss. 

Pulling one side or the other of his gray mustache, he said to 
me: “When the Supreme War Council at Versailles took up the 
question of the General Policy for 1918, the four heads of the 
United States, French, British and Italian governments adopted 
one based on the assumption that success could be obtained only 
by enough American troops arriving to restore to the Allies the 
balance of man-power and keep it restored. 

“In short, it was the Allied conviction as early as the month 
of November, 1917, that the Germans were about to begin the 
transfer of a minimum (and more could be made available) of 
fifty divisions (650,000 men) from the Eastern to the Western 
Front in France, which would more than give them the balance 
hitherto held by the Allies. 

“They had no hope of meeting this and on every occasion 
frankly so stated, except in a prompt and rapid increase in the 
arrival of American man-power.” 

By the first of July, 1918, the tension and anxiety were acute. 

In March, Hindenburg and Ludendorff with their reinforce- 
ment of fifty divisions brought from the Russian Front had 
heavily attacked the British. 

The British Fifth Army of approximately 200,000 was practi- 
cally wiped out of existence—killed, wounded, captured, dis- 
persed! It was the greatest defeat in British military history! 

The fighting spread northward. 

During March and April this great battle cost the British at 
least 250,000, killed, wounded and captured. 

Added to this enormous Allied loss was the weakening effect 
on the French Army because of the help they gave the British. 
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First, the hole made in the line in 
March had to be filled up. Second, 
reinforcements had to be sent to the 
north where the Germans were driving 
ahead. 

The French sent a total of forty : : 
divisions with a large force of cavalry and additional artillery, 
about 750,000 men, or nearly one-half of the fighting strength of 
their army. To do this, twenty-five percent of their divisions 
along the rest of the front had to be taken out. Thus besides 
heavy battle casualties the greater part of their line was s0 
thinned out as to be very weak. 

On May twenty-seventh Hindenburg and Ludendorff started 
their second great attack, along the Chemin-des-Dames from its 
eastern end to Reims. This part of the line was thinly held by 
French divisions and some British divisions sent there to rest 
after the March fighting. : 

The total force used by the Germans was 500,000 men with 
4,000 pieces of artillery. BI ee 

The attack swept over everything. By June third, it came to 
rest on the Marne River between Chateau-Thierry and Dormans. 

When would the next great blow come? Could the Allies stop 
it? Because of the heavy Allied losses from the March and May 
attacks and their consequent lack of reserves would it cr 
through this time, ending the war in Germany’s favor? 

On March twenty-first, when the first German attack began, 
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@American reinforcement came to die Bes 
our Allies at a decisive moment. 


there were 197 German divisions in France. By May eleventh, 
more had arrived bringing the total to 208—a force of more 
2,500,000 men. 
The French and British had different opinions as to where the 
blow would fall. Enemy actions kept them guessing. 
_ Picture a warm, calm July night, with the stars by their bril- 
liance attracting the gaze upward. Hardly a sound disturbs the 
apparent peacefulness of the scene. Apparent peacefulness, be- 
Cause it is the calm which precedes the terrific storm of an artil- 
fire such as the world has never before seen. 
From Chateau-Thierry in the east, along the Marne River to 
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Dormans, thence to the 
north of Reims and across 
the chalky plains of the 
Champaigne, almost to 
the thick forest of the 
Argonne, a distance of 
85 miles, almost a million 
men wait in breathless 
expectancy, and that ter- 
rible anxiety which comes 
to many before combat, 
for the opening crash of 
artillery which will begin 
the second Battle of the 
Marne, one of the great 
decisive battles of his- 
tory. 

To the north of the line 
are 650,000 soldiers in the 
field-gray of Germany, 
who make up the armies 
of von Boehm, von Mu- 
“s dra and von Einem all 
under the Crown Prince 
of Germany. Oppo- 
site them, stretching 
from Chateau-Thierry to 
Reims, is the Fifth 
French Army, com- 
manded by General Ber- 
thelot. And from Reims 
east across the Cham- 
paigne, the Fourth French 
Army under’ General 
Gouraud. 

In these two armies 
are three American divisions, more than the equivalent of six 
French, British or German ones because of their strength of 
28,000 men each. 

In the middle of Gouraud’s army is the 42nd Infantry Division 
commonly called the Rainbow because made up of units from 
twenty-six states—from Minnesota and Illinois on the north 
to Alabama and Texas on the south; from New York on the 
east to California on the west. Made up of National Guardsmen, 
some of its regiments have long battle tradition to live up to. 

The New York and Alabama infantry regiments, now friendly 
rivals, served in opposing armies during the Civil War. The 
Ohio infantry also has a Civil War record. The Iowa regiment 
not only distinguished itself in the Civil War but fought during 
the Philippine insurrection in a way which will never be forgotten. 

Among the ranks of the division were many sons and grand- 


sons of the men who made these past (Continued on page 217) 
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Fri- 

day 

five-fif- 
teen was the most 
important train of the 
week, except perhaps 
for the Monday Sunrise 
Special. It made only a 
stop or two on the way down 
from New York and the Pull- 
man service it affordedwas keyed 
to its distinguished patronage. 

Several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of automobiles were waiting 
for it in the smoothly graveled area 
beside the station, fender to fender, shin- 
ing competitively in the sun which seemed 
to have been chartered that afternoon for the 
train’s arrival at a quarter past five o’clock. 

Everything was excessively orderly and well 
managed. Neat station wagons with plain initials, 
suggesting the wealth of their owners by their very 
simplicity, limousines, open cars built like torpedo- 
boats were lined up together and chauffeurs stood ready 
to gather up luggage. 

There were women and girls and children with sea- 
browned skins and handsome bared heads. 

On the platform some of the women greeted each other or 
called from car to car. They were nearly all thin women who 
wore hardly any make-up at this hour in the afternoon and they 
had high, monotonous, confident voices. Their clothes had been 
designed for country wear and were now being reproduced, without 
the labels, for suburban women in dozens of cities. 

The whole picture, cars and people, had the stamp ofanoriginal. Not 
a great original, but still it copied nothing but its own inspiration. 

There were two Rines’ cars waiting as well as their station wagon, for the 
Rines were having a large house-party over the weekend. The Bateschildren 
had been sent down to meet their father who fancied himself as a paterfamilias 
every now and then. 

Bill Holt was there with a big car which was rather dusty, for he had raced over 
a country road from Sag Harbor where he had been playing with and on a yacht, to 
meet a convivial party of friends. Hilda Hastings was still enough in love with her 
husband to wait for his train and flush with eagerness as it whistled in the distance. 

The light tan car was there for Louis Perrault, the artist. Those were the very notable 
ones, at least until Judy Chaloner arrived and swung her car into the open area because 
there was no place left to park. 

It was always guesswork as to whom Judy might be meeting. Except that it would un- 
doubtedly be a man. She pushed in the ignition key, slammed the car door and walked across 
the gravel, waving a casual hand to Bill Holt. Everyone who did not know who she was, all the 
unimportant summer people, stared. But the curious thing was that people who had known her all 
their lives also watched her. 

She was beautiful of course, but very possibly not the most beautiful woman on the platform. She 
was dressed in one soft stroke of tan—hat, Angora dress and slim legs—but nearly everyone witha decent 
figure and any money wore imported Angora. 

Perhaps it was her fearless, careless head and inscrutable eyes. Perhaps it was because scandal had 
flamed about her and yet left her apparently unscathed. 

The Pullman porters lifted down dozens of bags, little dressing-cases shaped and protected as if they held 
precious fittings, heavy suitcases of fine leather, hat-boxes, golf bags. Their owners followed, women in thin, 
dark traveling clothes, and men who, in spite of the ease of their travel, bore signs of fatigue and heat. 

They took possession of the platform. 

Down at its end, from the day coach, other passengers got off the train without attendance and walked away 
into further inconspicuousness. They did not share in the social event of five-fifteen. 

Judy Chaloner stood quite still as if waiting for her guest to seek her out. : : 

“Company coming, Judy?” asked Bill Holt. She nodded. “I counted on CBee Was Saying something ‘ 
having you play with us this weekend.” Warwick had once agreed with; 

“Maybe we will.” it sounded sententious and dull. 
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“‘Who’s the 
we ? ”? 

“Jim Warwick 
—know him?” 
Bill let his knees 
sag in comic aston- 

ishment. “I thought 
that he couldn’t be 
dragged down here!” 

“Didn’t try dragging; he 
came for the tennis.” 
Bill’s glance was full of amuse- 
ment with a question underneath. 
But he let it pass, for he saw his 
party of men, looking very convivial 
and slightly rumpled as if they had 
just finished a game. Judy saw Warwick 
too, but not with that crowd. It took only- 
a moment to sort him out from among the 
taller men. Her eyes narrowed as she recog- 
nized the girl talking to him and she moved 
down the platform. 
“So you did come,” she said. 
He was glad to see her. She knew that as she 
felt his quick close hand-clasp. He was glad and 
slightly perturbed at having come at all, and startled 
again at realizing her beauty. The girl who had been his 
companion stood smiling at them both for a second, then 
interrupted. 
“Hello, Judy dear! It’s so nice to see you!” 

“Hello, Bee,’’ answered Judy indifferently. 

“T’ve had the most wonderful trip down with Mr. Warwick. 
I do hope you’re going to share him while he’s here.” 

“Don’t be coy, Bee,” said Judy, “I can’t bear it. Want to ride 
up with us?” 

“T begged a ride of Kate Allen. That’s what it is‘to have no chauffeur.” 
“It saves gas anyway,” remarked Judy without sympathy. “There’s 
Kate making the most violent gestures for you tocome. She looks murderous.” 
Bee Newman turned to Warwick, offering her pretty ungloved hand, her 
blue eyes lifted in a candid almost pathetic appeal for understanding. He 

could not help but remember that she had said on the train that she was afraid 
Judy Chaloner didn’t like her and she couldn’t imagine why, for she so admired Judy. 
“Good-by. I did enjoy talking to you so much. Or was it listening? I hope I’ll 
see you again.” 
“That will be my good luck,” answered Warwick. 
Judy would not help. She made no suggestions as to further meetings. Against that 

omission, which was in itself rebuff, the other girl was powerless and Warwick felt vaguely 
sorry for her. ; 
But she was gone in an instant. The platform was clearing, motors were moving off in rapid 
procession. 
They walked to Judy’s car and various men pointed out Warwick to their wives. 

“Nobody knows how rich he is,” said young Hastings to Hilda. 

“And nobody knows how poor the Chaloners are,” answered Hilda, “or what Judy will do next.” 
For the moment she was doing the most obvious thing in the world. One quick backward swing, 
one forward and they were driving through the streets of the old town. 

It was a very old town indeed. Three hundred years before, a group of sturdy settlers had decided to 

chance existence and livelihood here. They had laid out their lanes from village to fishing beach, from village 

to outlying farm, built their meeting-house, chosen their graveyard, put up houses and mills so shingled that 
they would weather the sea air sweeping up from the ocean which rumbled so close to them. 

The lanes had broadened now into motor roads but boasted their original dates on sign-boards placed there by 

a later generation which knew thé high market value of ancestry. The graveyard was carefully preserved in all 

its quaintness.. The meeting-houses were larger reproductions of those first struggling ones. 

Most of the great houses along the dunes and those set back in parked estates and sur- 

rounded by high clipped hedges were still shingled, for the salt air had lost none of its potency. 

Tllustrations by Along the roads honeysuckle bloomed, as no doubt it had when the Indians sold the land 

to those early Long Island colonists. 


W. E. Heitland “They’ve at least been clever enough to hang on to the beauty of the place,” said Warwick. 
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“You shouldn’t take your prejudices along on weekends, Jim.” 

“Tt’s not against the place.”’ 

“Thanks.” af 

“You know what I mean. It’s the summer colony that gets 
me. The waste. The swagger. I came down here once several 
years ago. I thought I’d like to get near the ocean. So they tried 
to sell me nine houses and a spare sand-dune. And all they talked 
about was the social rating of the neighbors. It made me sick.” 

“Tt’s awfully important,” said Judy reflectively, ‘about 
neighbors. Imagine having someone you didn’t like drifting in 
all the time to borrow butter.” 

“T knew you’d make fun of me. I came in spite of it.” 

“T wondered why you came. I wasn’t sure you would.” 

“T wasn’t either. But here I am, Judy.” 

If it were his concession and her triumph, she took no ad- 
vantage ‘of it. 

‘We'll have to stir up some fun,” she said; “‘it looks as if Bill 
Holt has some gay boys down. The Rines promise a party 
tomorrow night. And if the rain holds off the tennis ought to be 
swell.” 

“Look here,” he protested, “I’m going to be like a fish out of 
water.” 

“Ocean near by if you feel that way.” 

“Let’s turn around and go back to New York and have an 
evening by ourselves. Come on—that garden where we were the 
other night will be open by the time we get there.” 

She shook-her head. “No.” 

“Why not?” 

“T told you why. I want you to see what I’m like.” 

“T know what you’re like.” 

“No, you don’t. A person is never quite 
normal on shipboard. And roof-gardens are 
always unreal.” 

As she spoke she turned the car up a 
drive leading off the main highway 
and they approached a long house 
with many windowsand fugitive 
ivy trailing-up its green shut- 
ters. It fronted on rose- 
gardens but the sea was at 
its back. 

‘“‘This is the old 
homestead,’’ she 
told him. 

“It’s a very 
handsome 
place,’’ said 
Warwick. 





Week-end 


“Tt ought to be, considering the rent. I’ll leave the car here. 
We'll probably want to use it later.” 

Again she flicked off the ignition as a Filipino boy came out to 
get Warwick’s bag and she led her guest into a deep hall cool and 
fragrant with the roses which filled a pewter bowl on a vaguely 
shining table. It was so quiet and peaceful that for a moment 
Warwick had a vague sense of home-coming. Judy had tossed 
her hat on the table beside the roses and that close-cropped head 
with its rough little curls stirred him as he had feared—and 
hoped—that it would. 

rT Judy——” 

She turned at his voice and footstep. 

“Cigaret?” she inquired with one already between her lips and 
her lighter still flaring in her hand. “Or would you like a drink?” 


Warwick was in no hurry to come down to dinner. He had 
gathered from the Filipino boy that the hour of it was approxi- 
mately eight and guessed that it varied informally with the 
thirst of the company. Warwick disliked 
smart people. For him they cum- ae! 
bered the earth, with their 
useless activities, 
their habit 
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of falsifying life by refusing to recognize its seriousness, their waste 
and extravagances. 

It was not penuriousness that lay back of his criticism. He 
spent money as generously as it had come to him, on objects he 
considered worthy. He believed in healthful recreation and had 
built a big lodge in the Maine woods, which was to be his place 
of diversion. But few people went there to see him and fewer 
came twice. 

Warwick himself spent most of his time.in the city and left 
the place to a caretaker. He had, however, gone to London in 
the spring to consult with the manager of his London office and 
on the boat when he came back he had met Judy Chaloner, curled 
up in the steamer chair next to his own and looking like a tired, 
thoughtful child. 

It was three days before he discovered exactly who she was and 
then it did not seem to matter. She was, he felt sure, apart from 
the environment which had a pretended claim on her. He told 
her so. And she had smiled and said something fooish 

and delightful and then some other things 

so true to the majesty of the 

sky and ocean that 
he was pulled 

out of his 
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previous shyness and his innate mistrust of women. 

Warwick had been disappointed in women, not in any par- 
ticular one but in the group. Their habits offended him. He 
wanted them to stay clothed in all the original adjectives like true 
and sweet and pure and motherly and devoted, and they were 
stripping themselves of such things. Part of his ideas had come 
from the quiet school where the boy who was to inherit great 
wealth had been so guardedly educated, and part from his mother 
who had feared greatly for him. He had made a constant effort 
to be true to her memory, and remembering her conscientious 
life, crowded with good works, he found smart and idle women 
abhorrent. 

To make assurance doubly sure he had not married; which may 
have been the reason why, at thirty-three, his grievance against 
women was growing. They were slipping. They were letting the 
world down. And then came Judy’s curly head and her chin 
which tilted upward and the way she laughed out like a child 
when she was pleased, to throw his convictions into confusion. 

When he went down to dinner at last, on the very stroke of 
eight, no one appeared to be impatient at his delay. Duffield 
Chaloner was there, ready to greet his guest very genially. 
Warwick wondered how Chaloner did it. He must be staggering 
under a terrific load of expense, yet here he was, very much the 
host in his leased drawing-room, serving the most authentic and 
valuable liquor and quite enjoying his own jokes. 

Of course his wife might have something left. She had plenty 

when she was married, but a great deal of high living had 
flowed under the bridge since then. At a presumable 
forty-five Gratia Chaloner was still beautiful, still 
spoiled, still impetuous and eager. She spoke to 
Warwick with a kind of detachment, not as a 
hostess wondering if he were comfortable 
under her roof but as a woman looking 4 

man over to find if he were interesting. 
There were a couple of young 
Stephensons present and Green- 
ough, the architect. He was the 
extra man for Mrs. Chaloner, 
who always liked that ar- 
rangement. ‘There was 
Judy in a green dress 
(Cont. on page 108) 
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WELLERS 
in cities, 
at any 
rate if 

they contain with- 
in them any resi- 
due of the savage 
man from whom 
they derive, must 
be pricked at times 
by a longing to get 
away from houses 
and the everlasting 
cries of the streets 
into the wastes and 
the wilds, where 
nature definitely 
dominates man. 
This getting away 
—it is a sort of 
strange going 
home. It brings to 
the inner man 
a curious intimate 
satisfaction, the 
happy sense of an 
appeased appetite. 
He has a feeling of 
finding himself in 
loneliness. 

One day in Lon- 
don I felt I must 
get away, go right away, if only for a week or ten days. My 
brain felt jaded with work. My ears were weary of noise. 

I opened a yellow railway guide, turned over the pages, and 
at last paused, arrested by a note of simplicity which seemed to 
sound clearly, delicately through my mind after all the hubbub 
of blatancy. Upon the page before me was a small picture of a 
whitewashed house, ground floor and one story above it, and 
underneath was printed the following advertisement: 

The Trout Inn 
Sand Hills 
Cumberland. 
Proprietress Mrs. Emma Marsh. 
Comfortable rooms for travelers. Good plain cooking. Reason- 
able terms. Fine sands. Good bathing. Golf. Fresh-water fish- 
ing. Excursions to the Lake District. Open all the year round. 


A simple advertisement enough, and that was just why it 
attracted me. I never had heard of Sand Hills, Cumberland. I 
never had heard of the Trout Inn. Mrs. Emma Marsh’s name 
was unknown to me. 

I pictured her as a plump red-cheeked Cumberland widow great 
in the cooking of that famous Cumberland dish, ham and eggs. 
And she must be a sensible woman because so unpretentious. 
Actually she announced her house for travelers as an inn—good 
old, well-nigh forgotten word. Surely, surely the Trout Inn for me! 
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And quickly I turned the pages once more and looked up Sand 
Hills in the railway part of the guide. Yes, there was a station. 
I glanced at a map. Sand Hills lay on the coast between Carn- 
forth and Whitehaven, much nearer to the latter than to the 
former town. It could not be very far from Wast Water where 
the mountains begin. 

The month was October. The golf, the fishing would be all 
right. And I could walk on the lonely sands—they surely must 
be lonely—and forget all the voices of London. 

I got out a Norfolk jacket, a pair of old gray trousers. I packed 
a suitcase. On the following morning before ten o’clock I was 
at Euston railway station. : Je 

It was good to get to Carnforth. It was better still, having 
changed to a train of the Furness railway, to run along the coast 
ever northward. Often we were close to the sea. : 

It was a rather dark afternoon. The foam of the tumbling sea 
seemed to make a long gash in the grayness. When I let down 
the carriage window on the sea side a sharp, eager wind came im 
to me, salty and almost fierce. Gulls flew up in squadrons. Lone- 
lier, ever lonelier grew the land. 

Then the sea was blotted out and the train ran between the 
hummocky sand-hills and meadows enclosed by stone W: 
Five minutes later the sea again came in sight with a few cold- 
looking houses on a low treeless hill, and below, at the edge 
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uppermost. ‘Save Markie or I shall hate you,’ said Sybil. 


pale yellow flat sands, another line of small houses set along a 
1ough bit of green going into the sands. 

The train slowed up, stopped. I heard a Cumbrian voice 
eaying, “Sand Hills! Sand Hills!’ 

Destination—Trout Inn—Emma Marsh! 


2m wind up there seemed to emphasize, even to make the 


. loneliness of the place. The seaside season was of course 
quite over, and there was certainly no crowd in the Trout Inn. 
True, as I entered it, treading on oilcloth past a stuffed otter in a 
glass case, I heard rough talk coming evidently from a concealed 

ar. But when I went down a dipping passage, covered with 
More oilcloth, into the “coffee-room’’—if you please—to have a 
belated tea I found only two persons there: an elderly lady with 
bandeaux on which sat a white cap trimmed with shining black 
cherries, and a thin, long-nosed and dreary-faced man, perhaps 
her son, who was playing a patience while she did some worsted 
work by one of the large windows which shook under the assault 
of the wind. T hey looked at me as if with suspicion, certainly 
with surprise. 

Tea finished, I resolved to go out at once and have a look 
found, and again I moved over the oilcloth. Just as I reached 
the stuffed otter a large elderly woman emerged from a narrow 
Passage on the left. She had a rubicund determined face, steady 


It was that sentence caused the tragedy.” 


eyes and smooth brown hair partly covered by a black bonnet 
which had unfastened strings. 

“Mrs. Emma Marsh!” I said to myself. 

“Good afternoon,” said I. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” she replied, with a Cumbrian accent. 

“This is your hotel?” 

“The Trout is mine, sir. My husband’s been dead these ten 
years. I hope you'll feel yourself comfortable.” 

“So far I’m delighted,” I said. ‘I’m just going out to get a 
breath of your splendid air.” 

“Though I says it as shouldn’t, sir, the air here is every bit 
as good as Blackpool’s.” 

“T’m sure it is.” 

And then I went out. 

I crossed the railway line, passed through a swing gate and 
was soon on the sands. Although the tide was flowing it was still 
far out. I began to walk briskly and—I don’t know why—I 
walked southwards. 

I love the feel of firm sand under my feet, and after London 
days the glorious freshness of the wind, coming straight to me 
over the rollers, stung me into a physical activity I had not 
known for long. I walked with energy, on and on into the lone- 
liness of this strangely desolate shore. The lights of Sand Hills 
faded and died behind me. Pe 
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Now, when I had walked for perhaps twenty minutes I was 
aware of a light at some distance away on my left, raised, it 
seemed to me, a little in the darkness, as if it shone on one of 
the low sand-hills and was close to the shore. I stood still on the 
sand and looked at it. 

A lonely house here, in this desolate place, in the midst of this 
rummage of hillocks away from any highroad! Curiosity took 
hold of me as I stared at that yellow eye which stared back at 
me steadily, and yet, as I fancied, somehow 
stealthily. 

My imagination got to work. Some oddity 
must have lighted that lamp, some crank, 
some peculiar specimen of humanity who had 
a morbid taste for solitude and who had 
found it here on the fringe of this desolate 
shore in the midst of winds and sea voices. 

My desire for quick progress along the 
hard sands was checked, and after standing 
still for some time I turned off at right angles 
and made my way towards the light. I got 
among some low rocks, interspersed with 
sandy basins and small pools of water, and 
after negotiating them found myself at the 
foot of a slope of loose sand and pebbles 
leading up to the sand-hills, among which I 
now could see the light shining out of a bunga- 
low which was set in the midst of a rabbit- 
warren. 

I mounted the slope and stood still. 

The bungalow looked fairly large and 
amazingly solitary. It had a jutting win- 
dow. In the window, or very near it, was 
set the lamp which had drawn me to the 
fence of barbed wire protecting the sandy 
demesne. (There seemed no attempt at a 
garden.) I was standing among the pebbles 
looking at the general darkness of this house 
raised a little above me, and broken only by 
the one light, when I heard a man’s voice 
say, “What is it you want, eh?” 

The voice was rather deep. It sounded 
cultivated but acutely suspicious. It startled 
me, as I had not seen anyone near me in the 
dim evening light which was darkening rap- 
idly into the blackness of night. Before I 
had made any reply to the abrupt question 
addressed to me I saw the large figure of a 
man rise up before me from behind a small 
sand-bank out of a depression in the warren. 
He stepped up to the wire fence and con- 
fronted me. 

Tall, broad but thin, he had a red, or rather 
purplish-red face with high cheek-bones, and 
bright, quickly shifting eyes whose color I 
couldn’t determine, a thin gray mustache 
and wispy brown hair which showed beneath 
a battered old cap. He wore an obviously 
old mustard-yellow coat, and carried a thick 
gnarled stick in his right hand. His hands, 
I noticed, were of much the same color as 
his face. I guessed him to be about fifty- 
five and a gentleman. 

“Want anything?” he added, still in the 
suspicious deep voice. 

“No, nothing,” I said. 

“Then what are you doing here?’’ he re- 
joined. 

“IT was walking on the sands. I saw a light 
and wondered what it shone from, as the 
country along here is so lonely. That’s why 
I am here.” 

I didn’t look at him as I spoke, for I wanted him to look at 
me and be reassured. For this was a man obviously ready to 
be suspicious, perhaps even afraid. And he interested me. So 
I didn’t want him to be afraid of me. Apparently he must have 
summed me up while I looked away, for he said in a different 
tone: 

“You’re from Sand Hills?” 

“Yes. I’m at the inn for a few days to get a little air. I live 
in London and felt rather run down.” 

“Oh, you’re at Emma Marsh’s place,” he said. There was an 
instant of silence. Then he added, “Well, good night to you!” 








A Slip of the Knife 


And I saw his big form walk away over the hillocks and depres- 
sions of the warren and disappear round a corner of the bungalow, 


That same night after dinner in the coffee-room I resolved to: 
try to have a little talk with Emma Marsh. My interview at’ 
the edge of the warren had made me, I confess, inquisitive about: 
the dweller in the bungalow. And from the intonation of the 
stranger’s voice when he had said, “Oh, you’re at Emma Marsh’s 





place,” I had gathered that he was on friendly terms with my 
landlady. 

Accordingly, directly the bananas and nuts of which our 
dessert consisted had been dealt with, I bowed to the lady with 
the black cherries and the dreary young man with the long nose, 
made my way up the slight hill from the coffee-room, and betook 
myself to the stuffed otter. Opposite him on the right I had 
noticed a sort of parlor which I guessed to be Emma Marsh's 
private sanctum. As I arrived in front of it the door happe 
to be standing open, and I saw Mrs. Marsh within, wearing @ 
black gown and a white cap and taking something out of a 
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work-basket which stood upon the round table in front of her. 
She looked up as I appeared and said, “Good evening, sir.”’ 
“Good evening. You're cozy in here,’’ I said, looking at the 
bright fire behind her. “On a windy night like this it’s nice to 
warm.” 
Yves, sir. It’s pretty near always windy here—leastways— 
when summer’s over. Would you like to step in?” 
“Very much, if I may,” I answered. And I stepped 
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‘It's surgery that saves lives,” 
said Blow. ‘‘Or destroys them,” 
I said. ‘‘Is that meant for me?” 
he asked, with hushed intensity. 


in and went up to the fire as if that were the chief attrac- 
tion for me. 

“Sit down, sir, please, if you care to,’ said Mrs. Marsh, who 
Was evidently not averse to company. 

“Thanks, very much.” 

Isat down in a round-backed wooden chair with a hard cushion 
of horsehair fitted into it, and put my hands towards the fire. 
he sat down too, after partially closing the door, and began 
doing some work by the table in a thoroughly composed manner. 
Decidedly a somebody in her way—Mrs. Emma Marsh. 
I began warily. First I talked in a general way about 
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Cumberland, then I drew in to Sand Hills, and finally I got to 
my afternoon walk. 

“What wonderful sands you have here!’’ I said. 

“Yes, sir. Blackpool hasn’t any better,’ said my hostess, 
to whom evidently Blackpool represented the acme of nature’s 
and civilization’s most glorious. 

“T could walk on them for miles and never be tired.” 

“That’s what pretty near everyone as comes here says, sir. 
Did you go far?” 

“As far as the 
bungalow.” 

I saw Mrs. Marsh 
—somehow, since 
I began to know 
her I felt less fa- 
miliar, and men- 
tally dropped the 
mere Emma from 
my mind—look up 
from her work. 

“That’s a good 
step, sir, inthe 
dark.” 

‘‘T had a few 
words with your 
neighbor.”’ 

“You did, sir!’ 
She sounded sur- 
prised, I thought. 
“He was down on 
the shore, sir?” 

“No. I went to 
have a look at the 
bungalow. Hewas 
in the warren and 
spoke to me.” 

“Did he so, sir?” 

“Yes. Has he 
been there long? 
In the bungalow, 
I mean.” 

‘Over eleven 
years now, sir.” 

“Got his family 
there, I suppose?”’ 

“Family! Well, 
I never! Mr. Blow’s 
not a family man, 
sir.” 

‘‘Lives there 
alone, does he?” 

“Well, sir, there’s 
a servant comes in 
by the day from 
Brigg village— 
that’s about a mile 
away—and does 
for him, but that’s 
all. Did he speak 
to you?” 

“Yes. He asked me what I was there for— 

- what I wanted.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Marsh, and as she said it 
she moved her head downwards, suddenly pro- 
ducing a double chin. “Ah!” she repeated, as 

if to herself. And she pursed up her lips. 

“He doesn’t like people round his house, perhaps,” I ven- 
tured. 

“No, sir, he doesn’t. 

“Afraid—why?” : 

“That’s what we don’t know, sir, what none of us knows after 
his being here eleven years. But the funny th'ng is She 
paused. “The funny thing, sir, is this—theh all the time the 
poor man’s just pining for company.” 

“How d’you know that?” 

“Well, he isn’t afraid of me, sir, not now, and he’s as good as 
told me so. He ain’t meant to live alone.” 

“T wonder why he does it, then.” 

“So do we all, sir. Why he came here, why he stays on here year 
in year out, we don’t none of us know.” 

“Did he build the bungalow?” 

“It’s made of iron. sir, throughout (Continued on page 137) 


He’s afraid of ’em.” 
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"ARCY realized that despite their 
ruthlessness, théir ignorance and 
arrogance, their lack of educa- 
tion and refinement, these squat- 

ters were of the same hardy breed that for 

two centuries had been pressing back the 

outposts of civilization along the Atlantic 

seaboard, until now, at last, they had 

reached the Pacific. Sons of the soil, these 

—proud, fiercely independent, reckless, 

courageous, curious, adventurous, eager 

for the battle with the wilderness. It was 

obvious that they constituted a horde of 

nature’s own selective breeding, for in the 

battle to win the West the cowards had 

never started and the weaklings had died 

on the way; in these survivors Dermod 

D’Arcy saw glorious seed for this new land 

at the setting sun. 

Evidently thoughts similar to his were 
animating McCready and Judson, for 
presently the latter said: 

“We'd better not delay locatin’ our 
cattle-range, Jud. The way this state’s 
fillin’ up the price o’ land will soon start 
climbin’. Hello! There’s some of our lit- 
tle gal’s vagueros workin’ cattle.” 

D’Arcy’s glance followed his pointing 
finger. ‘Those aren’t Sefiorita Guerrero’s 
cholos, Mac,” he decided. ‘“‘They’re Americans.” 

Judson arched his eyebrows comically. “You 
don’t suppose Americans would do anything like 
that, do you, Dermod?”’ 

“Americans have no monopoly on virtue, my 
friend. It would seem to me that those cattle should 
wear the Guerrero brand, for I have never seen any 
other brand on the rancho. Also, if Seforita Guer- 
rero had sold them would she not have her own vaqueros gather 
and deliver them?” 

They pulled up to consider the situation. McCready and 
Judson, shrewd judges of cattle in bulk, estimated the herd 
contained not less than two hundred head. ‘“They’re worth 
twenty dollars in Sacramento,” the former said, “which means 
that if them fellers yonder are rustlers our little lady stands to 
lose about four thousand dollars.” 

“Sort o’ looks like we’re a committee of investigation,” Judson 
added laconically. “That girl’s fights are my fights. Dermod, 
I reckon you’re still our leader. Explain the layout to Francisco 
an’ ask him if we can depend on him in a fight.” 

Francisco, apprized of the situation, nodded with mixed Indian 
and Castilian gravity. D’Arcy studied the herd. 

“Two men riding in the rear, one on each flank and two on 
point. We’ll ride across the front of the herd, and if the brand is 
a G on the right side, with a swallowtail in the left ear and the 
top of the right ear cut clean off, we'll ask the leaders to show a 
bill of sale. If they can’t do that we'll have an argument, I 
dare say. Forward!” 

They rode at a walk across the plain. When they were within 
two hundred yards of the head of the herd the nearest vaquero 
reined in his horse and shouted at them, at the same time raising 
his hand in the gesture that means “Halt!” 

The four declined to halt. 

“What do you want?” the vaquero shouted. 

- “None of your business!” D’Arcy shouted back. 
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you to ask questions?” To his companions he said: “Suspicious 
already. I’m certain they’re rustlers.” 

Instantly the rider on the near flank of the herd closed up of 
the man riding point, while the two riders in the same positions 
on the other flank started galloping around the head of the herd 
to reinforce their companions. Meanwhile the man who ha 
halted them drew a rifle from a bucket slung along the side of his 
stock saddle. 

“Tf you come closer I’ll fire,” he warned. 

“I never knew a man who could shoot accurately from the 
back of a nervous horse,” D’Arcy called to his companions, 
drove straight at the fellow. : 

The latter fired and the bullet ripped along D’Arcy’s side, 
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searing him like a 
branding-iron. But the 
enemy’s rifle wasempty 
now and he had no time 
to reload it; he thrust it 
back in the bucket and 
drew a pistol. 

D’Arcy pulled upand 
his friends did the same. 
“That man’s fair game 
for us now and he can’t 
hit me with his pistol 
at this range,” he ex- 
plained, and slid off 
Pathfinder. He drew 
his rifle. Instantly the 
other man spurred his 
horse to get out of 
range, but D’Arcy’s 
bullet brought the horse 


arth, in the fall precipitating his rider over his head. 


he man lay still, evidently stunned by the fall. The fellow 
Who was galloping to his aid now fired and missed; before he 
could return his empty rifle to the bucket McCready had tumbled 


out of his saddle. 


“ 
That evens the odds, Dermod!” he cried grimly. “Rustlers 


or honest me 


n, they’ve fired on us and now it’s a fight to a finish. 


ountup. The cattle are stampeding and the two riders on the 
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“To the rear,” D’Arcy ordered. “You 
and Judson take care of the two riders 
there. Francisco, follow me.” 

The herd, crazed by the sudden firing, 
had indeed stampeded. Realizing that 
they had now nothing left to fight for, 
since the cattle would run miles and scat- 
ter widely, the two men riding in the rear 
decided there could be no profit for them 
in a fight. They fled, galloping toward 
the river where a heavy oak and willow 

‘growth offered protection. But their 
horses were weary; the task of gathering 
those wild cattle had taken the edge off | 
their stamina and the fresher mounts of 
McCready and Judson gained rapidly 
upon them. 

“We're goin’ to cut ’em off from the 
river, Mac,” Judson warned. ‘“They’ll 
fight if they have to—an’ they’re goin’ to 
have to. Their best chance is to turn an’ 
charge us. If they do, lay along the side o’ 
your horse, presenting a small target, 
then they’ll do the sensible thing—shoot 
our horses, hopin’ the horses an’ us’ll roll 
together, while they pass us in the con- 
fusion, savin’ their ammunition an’ ridin’ 
to help them other two Dermod an’ Fran- 
cisco are after. If they can put us out 0’ 
the runnin’ they won’t wait to kill us.” 

“Seguro,” McCready replied. ‘‘An’ here 
they come.” He waited until he saw the 
man who must attack him raise his pistol; 
then he whirled his horse across the ad- 

vancing man’s front and swung low on the opposite side of the 
animal, after the fashion of one who stoops to pick up some 
object from the ground. 

He heard a pistol-shot and felt his horse flinch; instantly he 
rolled out of the saddle, landing on his feet; as the galloping 
rustler flashed by, McCready’s pistol lifted him out of the saddle. 
A second later the other assailant, having downed Judson’s horse, 
fled past McCready. Their pistols barked in an exchange of shots, 
but McCready was prone in the grass now, presenting a negligible 
target to the galloping horseman. He fired upward twice and 
saw his enemy pitch forward on his horse’s neck, cling there for 
some fifty yards and then slide helplessly off. 

“You hit, Jud?” McCready called. 

Judson was picking himself up off his hands and knees. He 
held up his right hand and showed a shattered index-finger. 
“Good thing you got my man, Mac,” he answered cheerfully. 
“The skunk’s ruined my trigger-finger—for keeps, I reckon. I'll 
have to behave from now on!” 

McCready paid no further attention to his friend. A few feet 
away his horse stood, his head hanging low, for he had been shot 
through the neck. ‘You'll last a little while,” the killer mur- 
mured sympathetically and caressed the poor brute’s nose. 
Then he swung into the saddle, uncoiled his riata and trotted 
away on the enemy’s trail; when he had lassoed one of the thieves’ 
horses, he mounted it and roped the other. Meanwhile Judson, 
his pistol in his left hand, had made a swift reconnaissance of 
the fallen. 

“Good clean shootin’, Mac,” he complimented his friend. 
“Unhorsed, horsed an’ on our way again.” He mounted the 
other captive horse; they paused long (Continued on page 146) 
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GC,‘ Are you sure that is your 
necklace?’’ ached Barvett. 


HE courtyard bell on the ground floor of the Baroness 
Assermann’s imposing residence in the Faubourg St. 
Germain rang loudly, and a moment later the maid 
brought in an envelop. 
“The gentleman says he has an appointment with I.fadame for 
four o’clock.” 
Madame Assermann slit the envelop and taking out a card 
read: 
THE BARNETT AGENCY 
Information free. 


“Show the gentleman into my boudoir immediately,” she said. 

Valérie Assermann—the beautiful Valérie she had been called 
for some thirty years—still retained a measure of good looks, 
albeit now thick-set, past middle age and elaborately made up; 
her haughty and sometimes harsh expression. had yet a certain 
candor which was not without charm. 

As the wife of Assermann, the banker, she took pride in her vast 
house with its luxurious appointments, in her large circle of ac- 
quaintances and all the circumstances of her position. Behind her 
back society gossips chattered of certain scandalous adventures, 
and some even added that the baron, an ailing old man, had con- 
templated a divorce. 

Baron Assermann had been confined to his bed for several 
weeks with heart trouble, and Valérie rearranged his pillows un- 
der his shoulders and asked him, rather absent-mindedly, how he 
was feeling, before proceeding to her boudoir. 

Awaiting her there was a curious individual, sturdy, square- 
shouldered and well set-up, but dressed in a greenish-black 
frock coat as shiny as if it were made of umbrella silk. His 
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A New Series of Those 
Fascinating Stories of Arséne Lupin 


[)rops that 


HORTLY before the war certain 
cases aroused considerable public 
interest—all the more by reason 

of the fragmentary and contradictory 
rumors that were circulated about them. 
Who was that curious person, Jim Bar- 
nett, who got mixed up in the most extraor- 
dinary adventures in such an amusing 
way? What went on in that mysterious 
private agency—Barnett & Co, 
—which attracted clients and 
then apparently despoiled them 
is with impunity? 
\ \ Now that these problems can 
\\\ be gone into in detail and solved 
| with considerable certainty, let 
us promptly render unto Cesar 
the things that are Casar’s, 
and fashion the blame for Jim 
Barnett’s misdeeds on the au- 
thor of them—the incorrigible 
Arséne Lupin... 
He'll survive it! 








Ma 6% 
S face was young,. but 
his energetic and rugged 
appearance was spoiled 
by a coarse, wrinkled, 
almost brick-red ‘skin. 
Behind the monecle, 
which he used for either side indifferently, his cold and father 
mocking eyes spark'ed with a boyish gaiety. ae 

“Mr. Barnett?” she asked. 

He bowed and before she could withdraw it he had kissed her 
hand with a suave flourish. ; 

“Jim Barnett—and your humble servant, Madame la Baronne. 
On getting your letter I stopped just long enough to brush my 
coat.” 

The baronne, a little taken aback, merely said: “I’ve been 
told that you are quite clever at disentangling most complicated 
matters.” ; 

He smiled his self-satisfaction. ‘“Yes, I’ve rather a gift for 
seeing clearly—understanding, that’s to say.” : 

While his voice was soft, his tone was imperious and his whole 
air suggested discreet irony and persiflage. He seemed so sure 
himself and his talents that it was impossible not to share his col 
fidence, and Valérie felt herself swayed by the influence of this 
unknown detective, this head of a private inquiry agency. 
senting the feeling, she interrupted him: 

“Perhaps we had better—er—discuss terms.” : 

“Quite unnecessary,” replied Barnett. “che services of the 
Barnett Agency, Madame la Baronne, are entirely free.” 

She looked disappointed, and continued: “I should prefer @ 
arrange some reward, some remuneration.” 

“A tip?” he sneered. 

“T cannot possibly” she insisted. b 

“Be under an obligation to me? Don’t worry, Madame 
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Baronne, I shall see to it that we end up quits 
for whatever service I may be able to render 
” 


Valérie shuddered a little uneasily and 
color. What did he mean? How did 

this man propose to repay himself? He might 
even—yes, he was quite possibly an unknown 
admirer. She wondered what she had better 


Put he had so far dominated her that she 
submitted willingly to his questioning as to 
what had caused her to apply to his agency. 

“Jt happened the Sunday before last,” she 

; “I went to bed rather early and fell 
asleep as usual. About four o’clock—at ten 
minutes past, to be exact—a noise woke me 
and then there was a bang which sounded to me 
likea door closing. It came from my boudoir— 
this room we are in, which communicates with 
my bedroom and also with a corridor leading to 
the servants’ staircase.. 

“Pm not nervous so I got up after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and came in here and turned 
on the light. The room was empty, but this 
small show-case had fallen down and several of 
the curios and statuettes in it were broken. I 
then went to my husband’s room and found 
him reading in bed; he had not heard anything. 
He was very much upset and rang for the 
butler, who at once began an investigation 
which was later continued by the police.” 

“And the result?” asked Barnett. 

“As regards the arrival and departure of the 
intruder they could find no trace. But under a 
footstool among the débris of the curios some- 
one found half a candle and an awl set in a very 
dirty wooden handle. Now on the previous 
afternoon a plumber had repaired the taps 
of the wash-stand in my husband’s dressing- 
toom. The man’s employer when questioned 
identified the tool, and moreover the other half 
of the candle was found in his shop, but pox d 
proved that the workman took the six o’cloc 

to Brussels, arriving there at mid- 
night—four hours before the intruder woke 
me ” 


“Really? Has the man returned?” 

“No. They lost track of him at Antwerp, 
where he was spending money lavishly.” 

“Who’s been on this inquiry?” 

“Inspector Béchoux.” 

“What! The worthy Béchoux! He’s a very 
good friend of mine; we’ve often worked to- 


“Tt was he who mentioned your agency.” 

Barnett crossed to the window and thought 
hard for. a few minutes, whistling under his 
breath. Then he returned to Madame Asser- 
mann and continued: 

“You and Béchoux, Madame, conclude that 
this was an attempted burglary—am I right?” 

“Yes—an unsuccessful attempt, since noth- 


* ing has been taken.” 


HE detective shrugged his shoulders; then, 

A pointing to one of the silk-draped panels 

the boudoir above the wainscoting, he 
: “What’s under that panel?” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said in a puzzled 
tone. “What do you mean?” 

_ ‘I mean that the most superficial investiga- 
tion reveals the fact that the edges of that rec- 
tangle of silk are slightly frayed and here and 

here are separated from the woodwork by a 
slit; there is every reason to suppose that a safe 
is concealed there.” 

Valérie gave a start. How on earth could the 
man have guessed from such almost imper- 
ceptible indications? Then, with a jerk she 
- ges panel open, disclosing a small steel 


At length, taking a key from her pocket, she 

the safe and gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

nere it was—the only object the safe con- 

splendid pearl necklace. 

ett laughed. “Easier in your mind now, 

padame la Baronne? Yes, it’s quite a pretty 

ang of jewelry and I can understand why it’s 
en stolen from you.” 

But it’s not been stolen,” she protested. 

ven if the attempt was for this, it failed. 

is the necklace in my hands.” 
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“Here’s a necklace,” he corrected her quiet- 
ly; “but are you sure that is your necklace and 
that it has any value?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked in a tone 
of annoyance. “Only a fortnight ago my 
jeweler valued it at half a million francs.” 

“A fortnight ago—that is to say, five days 
before that night . . . And now? Please re- 
member I know nothing; I have not valued the 
necklace; it is merely a:supposition. But are 
you yourself entirely without suspicion?” 

Valérie stood quite still. What suspicion was 
he hinting at? A vague anxiety crept over 
her as his suggestion persisted until in the back 
of her mind the horrible truth began to dawn 
distinct and threatening. 


IM BARNETT gave vent to a quiet chuckle. 
“Just so. You're getting there, are you? 

On the right track atlast. One more effort and 
you'll see daylight. It’s all quite logical. 
Your enemy doesn’t steal—he substitutes. 

“Nothing disappears and except for the noise 
of the falling case everything would have been 
carried out in the darkness and have gone un- 
discovered. 

‘Well, that settles the first point. And now 
we know what he stole, let’s look for the thief. 

“Cheer up, Madame. We’re on the right 
track. Let’s begin by a little guesswork. 
Let’s suppose that your husband, in spite of 
his illness, had enough strength to drag himself 
from his own room to this one, armed with the 
candle and, anyway, with the tool the plumber 
left behind; suppose he opened the safe, 
clumsily overturned the show-case and then 
fled in case you had heard the noise. 

“Doesn’t that throw light on it all? How 
naturally it accounts for the absence of any 
trace of arrival or departure and also for the 
safe being opened without being forced, since 
Baron Assermann must many a time have seen 
you work the lock, noted the clicks and inter- 
vals and counted the number of notches dis- 
placed—and so, gradually, discovered the 
three letters of the cipher.” 

This “little guesswork,” as Jim Barnett 
termed it, seemed to terrify the beautiful 
Valérie as he revealed the plan step by step. 
She stammered out distractedly: 

“Your suggestion is insane. My husband is 
incapable of —— If someone came here that 
night, it could not have been he.” 

“Had you a copy of your necklace?” he in- 
terjected. 

“Yes. He ordered one, for safety, when we 
bought it—four years ago.” 

“And where is the copy?” 

“My husband kept it,” she replied in a 
whisper. 

Barnett went on: ‘“That’s the copy you 
have in your hands; he has substituted it for 
the real pearls which he has taken. As for his 
motive—well, since his fortune places Baron 
Assermann above any suspicion of theft, we 
must look for something more intimate. Re- 
venge?—a desire to torment, to hurt—perhaps 
to punish? What do you think? 

“After all, a young and pretty woman’s 
somewhat reckless behavior may be very un- 
derstandable, but her husband may judge it 
with some severity . . . Forgive me, baroness. 
I have no right to pry into the secrets of your 
private life—I am here merely to locate, with 
your help, the present hiding-place of your 
necklace.” 

“No,” cried Valérie, starting back—‘“‘no!” 

He bowed. “As you wish, Madame—I have 
not the slightest desire to be importunate. I 
am here simply to serve you in so far as you 
want my help. 

“I need say no more—except that if you 
should need me, ring me at the agency be- 
tween nine and ten any night. I respectfully 
take my leave, Madame la Baronne.” 


That evening Valérie summoned Inspector 
Béchoux, whose continued attendance seemed 
only natural, and the search began. Neverthe- 
less after a week’s persistent search, including 
several night visits when, owing to the baron’s 
habit of taking sleeping-drafts, he was able to 
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examine even the bed and the bed fittings, he 
admitted his discouragement. The necklace 
could not possibly be in the house. 

Then matters were brought to a head by a 
crisis which came suddenly, though not un- 
expectedly. One evening the servants sum- 
moned her hastily—her husband lay choking 
and prostrate on a divan near the bathroom 
door. His distorted features and the anguish 
in his eyes indicated acute suffering. 

Almost paralyzed with fright, Valérie sought 
to telephone the doctor, but the baron stam- 
mered out the words, “Too late. It’s—too— 
late.” Then, trying to stand up, he gasped out: 
“A drink.” 

“There’s water here in the decanter.” 

“No. I want it—from the tap.” He fell 
back, exhausted. She turned the tap on 
quickly, fetched a glass and filled it, but when 
she took it to him, he would not drink. There 
was a long silence except for the sound of the 
water running in the basin. 

He motioned to her and she leaned forward 
—but, doubtless to prevent the servants hear- 
ing, he murmured, ‘“Nearer—nearer.” She 
knelt down with her ear almost touching his 
lips. He whispered incoherently and she could 
scarcely so much as guess what the words 
meant. 

“The pearls—the neckiace. You shall know 
before I’m gone. You never loved me—you 
married me—for—my money.” 

She protested indignantly at his making such 
a cruel accusation at this solemn moment, but 
he seized her wrist and repeated in a kind of 
confused delirium: 

“For my money, and your conduct proved 
it. You have never been a good wife to me— 
that’s why I wanted to punish you—why I’m 
punishing you now. It’s an exquisite joy— 
it’s got to be—and I accept death because the 
pearls are vanishing away. Can’t you hear 
them falling, dropping away into the tor- 
rent? Ah, Valérie, my wife, what a punish- 
ment!—the drops that trickle away!” 

His strength failed and the servants lifted 
him to his bed. The doctor came very soon 
after and two elderly spinster cousins who had 
been summoned settled themselves in the room 
and refused to budge. The final paroxysm was 
a prolonged one. At dawn Baron Assermann 
died, without uttering another word. At the 
formal request of the cousins, a seal was put on 
every lock in the room. Then the long death 
vigil began . . . 

Two days later, after the funeral, the baron’s 
lawyer called and asked to speak to Valérie in 
private. He looked grave and sorrowful and 
said at once: 

“Madame, I have a most painful duty to per- 
form and I prefer to do it as quickly as possible. 

“T bold a will drawn up by Monsieur Asser- 
mann twenty years ago, appointing you his 
sole heiress and residuary legatee. But I must 
advise you that last month the baron confided 
to me that he had made another—by which he 
left his entire fortune to his two cousins. 

“After reading it to me, he locked it in that 
desk. He did not wish it to be read until a 
week after his death. It may not be unsealed 
before that date.” 

Now Valérie realized why a few years before. 
after a series of violent quarrels, her husband 
had advised her to sell her jewels and purchase 
a pearl necklace with the money. Disinherited, 
with no fortune of her own and with an imita- 
tion pearl necklace in place of the real one, she 
was left penniless. 


HE day before the seals were to be broken a 
5 pulled up in the Rue Laborde in front 
of a modest entrance bearing the sign: 
THE BARNETT AGENCY 
Open from two to three. 
Information free. 

A lady in deep mourning got out of the car 
and knocked. 

“Come in,” called someone inside. ‘ She 
entered. “Who’s that?” went on the voice in 
the back room which was separated from the 
office by a curtain. She recognized it. 

“Baroness Assermann,” she replied. 
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“T beg your pardon, baroness. Please sit 
down. I am just coming.” 

While she waited, Valérie examined the 
office. It was comparatively bare: a table, two 
old armchairs, empty walls, no files, no trace of 
any papers. A telephone was the only indica- 
tion of activity. 

Lifting the curtain, Jim Barnett sprang for- 
ward, alert and smiling. He wore the same 
shabby frock coat, the same ready-made and 
deplorable tie, the same monocle at the end 
of a black ribbon. 

He seized and kissed her gloved hand. 

“How do you do, Madame? This is indeed a 
pleasure. But what’s the matter? I see you 
are in mourning—nothing serious, I hope. Oh, 
but how absent-minded I am! Of course— 
Baron Assermann, was it not? So sad. A 
charming man who loved you so dearly.” 

Once more Valérie felt disconcerted by this 
man. With much dignity she recounted what 
had happened, and although she avoided re- 
criminations against her husband, she repeated 
what his lawyer had said. 

“Ah, yes—quite so,” interposed the detec- 
tive, smiling approval. “Very well. That all 
fits in admirably. It’s quite a pleasure to see 
how logically this captivating and well-or- 
dered drama is being worked out. 

“That wash-stand trick now—there’s a find! 
It’s true it’s farcical rather than dramatic— 
but so adroitly worked in. Of course I spotted 
the dodge at once when you told me about the 
plumber, and saw the connection between the 
repairing of the wash-stand and the good 
baron’s plans. 

“There we had the whole thing. When he 
planned the substitution of the false necklace, 
your husband arranged a good hiding-place for 
the real pearls: it was essential for his purpose. 
Merely to deprive you of them and throw them, 
or cause them to be thrown into the Seine 
would have been only half a revenge. 

“To be complete and on the grand scale he 
had to keep them close at hand, hidden in a 
spot at once near and inaccessible.” 


Im BARNETT was thoroughly enjoying him- 

self and went on jocularly: “Can’t you 
imagine the dialog between the plumber and 
the banker? ‘See here, my man, just examine 
that waste-pipe under my wash-stand. It goes 
down to the wainscoting and leaves my bath- 
room at an almost imperceptible gradient, 
doesn’t it? 

“¢*Well, reduce that gradient still more; take 
up the pipe in this dark corner, so as to form a 
sort of pocket—a blind alley—where something 
could be lodged if necessary; when the tap is 
turned on the water will fill the pocket and 
carry away the object lodged there. 

‘““*Then drill a hole about half an inch across 
in the wall side of the pipe, where it won’t 
be noticed. Yes, there. Done it? Now plug 
it up with this rubber stopper. Does it fit? 
That’s all right then. 

“ ‘Now, it’s quite understood, isn’t it?—not 
a word to anyone. Silence. Take this and 
catch the Brussels express tonight. These 
three checks you can cash there—one every 
month.’ 

* “And that very night you hear a noise in 
your boudoir, the imitation pearls are sub- 
stituted for the real ones and the latter secreted 
in the hiding-place prepared for them in the 
pocket of the pipe. Now do you see? 

‘‘Believing that the end has come, the baron 
calls out to you: ‘A glass of water—not from 
the decanter—from the tap there.’ You obey. 
And the terrible punishment is brought about 
by your own hand as it turns the tap—the 
water runs, carries away the pearls, and the 
baron stammers out, ‘Can’t you hear them 
falling, dropping away into the torrent?’” 

The baroness listened in distracted silence. 
What impressed her most in Barnett’s terrible 
story was not the full revelation of her hus- 
band’s rancor and hatred, but the one fact 
which it hammered home. 

“Then you knew the truth?” she murmured 
at last. “And you said nothing of this to me?” 
“But my dear Madame, it was you yourself 
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who stopped me from telling you what I knew 
or was just about to discover. You dismissed 
me—somewhat rudely, I fear—and not wish- 
ing to be officious, I did not press the matter. 
Besides, I had still to verify my deductions.” 

“And have you done so?” she faltered. 

“Yes—just out of curiosity, that’s all.” 

“When?” 

“The same night.” 

“What! You got into our house that night— 
into our rooms? I heard nothing.” 

“Oh, I’ve a little way of working without 
noise—even Baron Assermann didn’t hear me. 
And yet—— Well, just to make sure, I en- 
larged that hole, you see—the one through 
which he had pushed the pearls into the pipe.” 

She started. “Then you saw them? My 
pearls were actually there in the pipe and you 
could have taken them?” 

“Yes,” he admitted nonchalantly, “and I 
really believe that but for me, Jim Barnett, 
they would have dropped away as the baron 
intended they should on the day of his death, 
which he knew was not far off—and his plan 
of revenge would have come off. Too 5 
Such a beautiful necklace!” 

Valérie was worked up to such a pitch that 
she rushed up to Barnett and convulsively 
seized the collar of his coat. 

“Tt’s theft! You’re a common adventurer— 
I suspected it all along—a crook!” 

At the word “crook” the young man hooted 
with joy. “I—a crook? How charming!” 

She took no notice. Shaking with passion, 
she rushed up and down the room shrieking: 
“T won’t have it, I tell you. Give me back my 
pearls at once or I’ll call the police!” 

“They are here at your disposal. Good 
heavens, do you suppose that Jim Barnett 
robs the people who pay him the com- 
pliment of seeking his help? Here, my dear 
Madame la Baronne, is your necklace.” 

He produced a small cloth bag containing 
the rescued pearls and put it on the table. 

Thunderstruck, Valérie seized the precious 
necklace with shaking hands, and with a sudden 
fear that he was acting on a momentary im- 
pulse, she abruptly made for the door. 

“You're in a hurry all at once,” laughed Jim 
Barnett. “Aren’t you going to count them? 
Three hundred and forty-five. They’re all 
there—and they’re the real ones, this time.” 

“Yes,” said Valérie. “I know that.” 

“You’re quite sure? These really are the 
pearls your jeweler valued at five hundred 
thousand francs?” 

““Yes—these are the ones.” 

“Tn that case, I’ll buy them from you.” 

“You'll buy them! What do you mean?” 

“Well, being penniless, you’ve got to sell 
them. Why not to me, then, since I can offer 
you more than anyone else will? I'll give you 
twenty times their value. Instead of five 
hundred thousand francs, I’ll give ten million. 
Does that startle you?” 

“Ten million!” 

“Exactly the reported amount of the baron’s 
estate.” 


Vee stopped at the door, her fingers 
twisted the knob. ‘My husband’s estate,” 
she repeated. “I don’t see any connection. 
Please explain.” 

With gentle emphasis Jim Barnett con- 
tinued: “It’s very simple. You have your 
choice—the pearl necklace or the estate!” 

“The pearl necklace—the estate?” she re- 
peated, puzzled. 

“Certainly. As you yourself told me, the 
inheritance turns on two wills, the earlier one 
in your favor and the second in favor of those 
two old cousins who are as rich as Croesus and 
apparently a pair of skinflints.. But suppose 
will number two can’t be found, will number 
one is valid.” 

“But tomorrow,” she said in a faltering tone, 
“they intend to break the seals and open the 
desk—and the second will is there.” 

“The will may be there—or it may not,” 
suggested Barnett rather contemptuously. 
“Tl go so far as to say that in my humble 
opinion it is not.” 





_ “Is that possible?” she asked, staring at him 
in amazement. 

“Quite possible—even probable. In fact 
I seem to remember that when I came to jp. 
vestigate the wash-stand pipe the evening after 
our talk, I took the opportunity of looking 
around your husband’s rooms as he was sleep. 
ing so soundly.” 

“And you took that will?” she asked. 

et rh looks like hy doesn’t it?” 

e unfo a sheet of stamped pa 
she recognized her husband’s writing as a 
caught sight of the words: “I, the undersigned, 
Leon Joseph Assermann, banker, in view of 
certain facts well known to her, do hereby de. 
clare that my wife Valérie Assermann shail not 
have the slightest claim upon my fortune——” 

She read no further. Her voice caught in 
her throat, and she gasped: “You stole that 
paper—and expect me to be your accomplice! 
I won’t. My poor husband’s wishes will have 
to be obeyed.” 
oP acs Barnett threw up his hands enthusiasti- 

y. ‘How splendid of you, dear lady, 
Duty lies in self-sacrifice and I commend you 
the more when Na lot is so especially hard— 
when for two old cousins who are quite unde- 
serving of pity, you are prepared to sacrifice 
yourself with your own hands to gratify Baron 
Assermann’s petty spite. The beautiful Valé 
rie is to forego the: luxury to which she is en- 
titled and be reduced to abject poverty. 

“But before you finally make this choice, 
Madame, I beg you to weigh your decision 
carefully and i it means. Let me be 
quite plain: If that necklace leaves this room 
the lawyer receives will number two tomorrow 
morning and you are disinherited.” 

“And if it stays?” 

“‘Well, there’s no will in that desk and you 
inherit the whole estate—ten million 
in your pocket, thanks to Jim Barnett.” 

His mockery was brutal—and Valérie felt 
like a crushed and strangled animal in his 
diabolical grasp. There was no way out. If 
she refused him the necklace, the will would 
be made public. He was relentless and would 
turn a deaf ear to any entreaties. 

He stepped into the back room for a moment 
—and then returned, y wiping from his 
face the cold-cream with which he had 
it—like an actor removing his make-up. His 
appearance was completely changed—his face 
was fresh and young-looking with a healthy 
complexion. A fashionable tie replaced the 
ready-made atrocity. He had ex the 
old shiny frock coat for a well-cut business suit. 

Valérie knew he would never say a word to 
anyone, even to Inspector Béchoux—the secret 
would be kept inviolate. : 

He leaned toward her, laughing, and said: 
“Well, I believe you’re seeing it all more 
clearly. That’s good! Besides, who'll know 
that the wealthy Madame Assermann is weat- 
ing imitation pearls? Not one of your friends 
will ever suspect fe ou’ll peep your fortune 
and possess a necklace which everyone 
think is genuine. Isn’t that splendid? - Don't 
you see yourself leading a happy, smiling, busy 
life, with plenty of chances for some gaiety and 
flirtations with handsome young men?” 

At the moment Valérie had not the slightest 
desire for gaiety or flirtation. She glared at 
Jim Barnett with furious hatred and standing 
very erect she made her exit like a great lady 
extricating herself from a hostile drawing 


room. 
The bag of pearls remained on the table 


“And they call that an honest woman!” 
said Jim Barnett to himself, his arms folded 
in virtuous indignation. ‘“Her husband disi- 
herits her to punish her for her p —and 
she disregards his wishes! There’s a recent will 
—and she filches it! She cheats his lawye 
despoils his old cousins. Tut, tut! And how 
noble is the part of the lover of justice 
ha the culprit and sets everything 
in order again!’ mee 

He slipped the necklace deftly back into his 
pocket, and then, with his monocle carefully 
adjusted, he left the Barnett Agency- 
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Up oes the curtain on a 
really clean movie! . 


THE VILLAIN 


THE HEROINE 


THE HERO 


DIRT 
YOU 


GOLDEN SOAP AND NAPTHA (working together) 
PLACE: your laundry 


TIME: any washday 


You’ll find the Scenario is short. 








IS little movie is true. Dirt 
is afraid of Fels-Naptha! 
Fels-Naptha does do away with hard 
rubbing! For Fels-Naptha brings 
you two effective cleaners working 
together—good golden soap blend- 
ed, by the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
process, with plenty of naptha. 


With Fels-Naptha, you can smell 
the naptha in every bar. And you 
know that naptha, the basis of “dry 
cleaning,” is a marvelous cleaner. 
It dissolves grease. It loosens stub- 
born dirt. In Fels-Naptha it works 
hand-in-hand with the soap. The 
safe, sure action of the naptha loos- 
ens the dirt and the rich soapy suds 
wash your clothes clean, white and 
sweet. 


Make Fels-Naptha your extra helper 


—and use it your way. Use in wash- 


ing machine or tubh—cool, lukewarm 


eee 





DIRT, the VILLAIN, is hiding in your wash. 
YOU must drive him out! 





YOU roll up your sleeves—prepare for 
a struggle... 











But wait! Here is extra help! FELS-NAPTHA 
ee eae ee eee working 


together. He enters your 








And out comes DIRT. For DIRT is afraid of 
FELS-NAPTHA. 


You are saved— 





work of hard rubbing! 








saved the 


or hot water, or, if you choose, boil 
your clothes. Fels-Naptha washes 
everything washable, light or heavy. 
It gets your clothes clean with less 
effort on your part. Its mild, pleasant 
suds are kind to your hands. And 
you can use it all over the house— 
from keeping window panes spark- 
ling to cleaning the painted wood- 
work. 


Your grocer sellsa lot of Fels-Naptha. 
Get some from him today, and 
learn for yourself that “nothing 
takes the place of Fels-Naptha.” 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Money or Her Life by Royal Brows (continued from pose 70) 


began her thought—but was checked. This was 
no time to think of Jimmy. Or to wonder what 
he would think when she turned up missing. 

The Twentieth Century bore her eastward 
that noon, a drawing-room and compartment 
having been secured. Eileen shared the com- 
partment with the elderly maid. 

As the Twentieth Century coursed on through 
the night Eileen slept only intermittently. This 
was excitement—the cream of life. 

gad | 3 ought to be like that millionaire-for-a- 
day stuff,” she mused contentedly. 

But it was not to turn out just that way. 
At a little after noon the next day her new life 
began. Only a glimpse of Boston and scarcely 
more of the house whose roof now sheltered her 
had been vouchsafed her. She had, naturally, 
expected magnificence. Yet what she had 
‘glimpsed as she had been conducted up the 
stairs was oddly reminiscent of the lodging- 
house in which she had roomed when she first 
came toChicago. A high-studded, narrow hall, 
a steep stairway, an atmosphere of ancient 
stuffiness and general depression of spirit. 


HE room she occupied, which had obviously 

been the mysterious Sally’s, was not so bad. 
It was beautifully furnished. But—the door 
was locked. From the outside. 

“You will stay here,” her pseudo-grand- 
mother had informed her curtly, ‘and neither 
ask questions nor answer them.” Whereupon 
the strange old woman—Eileen trusted she 
wasn’t crazy—had departed, locking the door. 

“And what do you know about that?” 
Eileen had gasped as the key had clicked. 

For a second she had stood at a loss. Then 
it occurred to her to remove her hat and coat. 
The latter provided immediate diversion as she 
held it at arm’s length and let her eyes adore it. 

Presently a key clicked in the lock. The 
elderly maid appeared, followed by a butler 
carrying a tray, with luncheon for one. 

“Oh, well, I’m housed, clothed and fed any- 
way,” ruminated Eileen philosophically as she 
ate of what had been prepared for her. “I 
hope, though, I get taken out for an airing now 
and then—if only on a leash.” 

The butler, returning for the tray, had a 
message for her. 

“Madam requests you to be ready at four to 
go calling with her,” he announced. 

“The plot thickens,” commented Eileen— 
but not aloud. “It looks as if I were going to 
meet Boston’s best highbrows. I wonder if 
I’m going to keep on being sulky—and dumb. 
I guess I’d better or I’ll spill the beans.” 

At three the maid appeared. “Have you 
bathed?” she asked primly. 

“T haven’t even washed behind my ears,” 
retorted Eileen, forgetting her réle for an in- 
stant. 

The car—the same one that had brought her 
from the station—was waiting outside. In it 
Eileen and Mrs. Sarah Ames Thaxter set forth. 
Presently the car stopped. 

Eileen glanced inquiringly at the inflexible 
profile of her companion. The latter did not 
move. But the chauffeur disengaged himself 
from behind the wheel, stiffly mounted stone 
steps and rang a bell. When a maid appeared 
he touched his hat, handed her cards and re- 
turned to set the car in motion again. This 
performance was repeated a dozen times. 

2 Well, if this is the social whirl,” gasped 
Eileen, “you can give me a merry- go-round. 
You can at least make a grab at the brass ‘age 

Long before six she was back again 
solitary. 

“Is ee anything you wish?” the chill, 
aloof old terror had asked her. 

“Well, a newspaper might help break up the 
monotony a bit,” Eileen had replied briefly. 

“T’ll see that you get it,” she had been 
assured. 

It came with dinner and Eileen -promptly 
propped it up against the sugar bowl. 

She saw as she glanced almost incredulously 
at it that there were no pictures on its first 


page. The heaviest type emphasis was held 
within a single column and was devoted to 
something Congress might or might not do 
with regard to certain legislation, all of which 
was nothing in Eileen’s young life. The rest of 
the first page was devoid of interest. 

“Everybody knocks Chicago, but something 
happens there anyway,” thought Eileen. “If 
this is Boston—good night!’ And she tossed 
the paper aside. 

Yet, finished with dinner, she turned back 
to it in pure desperation. It couldn’t be as 
dead as it looked. And there were, she dis- 
covered, pictures inside. The one that held her 


interest longest was of four debs who, it ap- 


peared, were graciously helping make some 
charity bazaar a success. 

“They may go big at a charity bazaar in 
Boston,’ mused Eileen, unimpressed, “but 
they certainly wouldn’t need the reserves to 
protect them from the rush at any dance I ever 
went to in Chicago!” 

Beneath the picture was a column bearing 
the legend “‘Society.” She started to read this, 
seeking to discover what this society she had 
called upon this afternoon, but was yet to see, 
might be like. 

Then swiftly her interest-focused. 

Mrs. Sarah Ames Thaxter, (she read), 
has returned home from Chicago where she 
went last Tuesday to bring back her 
granddaughter, the charming and popu- 
lar Sally Thaxter who has been visiting 
friends there. Mrs. Thaxter and her 
granddaughter are to sail for Europe with- 
in a few days for an extended stay there. 


Europe! Eileen caught her breath. Did it 
mean that she, Eileen, was to travel? That 
was one of the things she had always wanted 
most. The very word éravel suggested life to 
her. It filled her with visions of the things 
she craved nebulous, yet so poignantly as to 
deafen her ears to all Jimmy’s pleadings. 

“T don’t want to stick in one place all my 
life,” she had told him. “I want to see the 
world.” 

“Looking for a millionaire?” he had jeered. 

“Just give me a chance at one—or his mil- 
lion, anyway,” she had retorted calmly. 

Now, for a second, the vision seemed close. 
Perhaps she was to be adopted and—— But 


there she checked herself. 
“She wouldn’t take you,” she informed her- 
self firmly. ‘Or even if she did she’d probably 


keep you locked up in a cabin.” 

She let the paper slip to the floor and 
glanced at her wr.st watch. The Christmas 
present from Jimmy that she had told him 
she could not accept, but had. It assured her 
it was not yet eight o’clock. 

Yawning like a bored kitten. she rose and 
moved around the room. She inspected the 
frocks hanging in the closet—loads of them— 
and then opened bureau drawers to see what 
might bein them. Lingerie mostly. After that 
she turned to the writing-desk. In the cubby- 
holes were letters which she virtuously re- 
frained from reading though she would have 
liked to, mightily. But when she found a 
frayed clipping she saw no reason why she 
shouldn’t look that over. And so: 


One of the most exclusive and inflexible 
upholders of the ancien régime in Boston, 
whose august presence only the ultra elect 
may enter without fear and trembling, is 
due to suffer severe shock ere long, we 
fear (she read). The personage in ques- 
tion, rich in years but far from her dotage, 
has a , if wilful granddaughter to 
she looks to carry on the family 
e granddaughter, whose parents 


whom 

gon Sor being prepared 
me years ago, is now 

“for her ‘début in a school outside Phila- 


good. But hark! Almost 
daily the damsel, a keen devotee of riding, 
canters forth to the most romantic of 
trysts. These are quite sub rosa, naturally, 





for her Romeo elect is but a groom on a 
neighboring estate. ’Tis said that he was 
gallant in war as well as in love and is the 
possessor of a D.S.O. An Englishman, 
we gather, and a personable one. Older 
than our little sub-deb in years and ex. 
perience, and having come to our shores to 
seek his fortune, hopeful perhaps that he 
has found it. 

But alas, in America as well as in Eng- 
land, rank is the guinea’s stamp and 
though a man may be a man, for all he’s 
a groom, he cannot either here or there be 
considered a desirable parti. This being 
so, we predict that some day soon the 
grandmother, who holds the purse- 
strings, will awake to what is happeni 
and will descend like a blight upon this 
budding romance. 


Did the clipping refer to the missing, mys. 
terious Sally? Eileen ———— If so, had she 


eloped with the ts 
“T'll bet she Hire is going to,” she de- 
cided. ‘“That’s why her grandmother had de- 


tectives on her trail. But then why did she 
stop searching and bring me back instead?” 
This puzzled her for a second. And then she 
caught her breath. “She wouldn’t—couldn’t 
dream that she’d have a chance of getting 
away with anything like that!’ 

Yet here was she, Eileen, being used de- 
liberately to impersonate the missing 
“That’s why she’s keeping me locked up, ” her 
thoughts raced on, at another tangent. “And 
why I’m not to speak to anybody . . . Butshe 
can’t keep me locked up forever.” 

Then she remembered what she had read 
about Europe. ‘For an extended stay there” 
the newspaper had said. 

It all fitted together, an 
identity had been preity rom 
pletely as her clothes. The he panes had an- 
nounced that Sally Thaxter had returned from 
Chicago. Besides which, she, as Sally Thaxter, 
had called, if only vicariously, on her "grand: 
mother’s friends that afternoon. 

“Gosh, how that woman must. be ableto 
hate!” mused Eileen, thinking of her’ 
grandmother and wondering what the: 
doned Sally would say to all this. 

swiftly, her thoughts took a further er lag 
real a would probably be disinh 
h! “I aay be guts Carts 7” sh 
assured herself, “but if this is my chance ata 
million—lead me to it!” 

The more she thought of it—and it was after 
two when she finally fell asleep—the mor 
possible it seemed somehow. 


ay. Her ow 
m her as com- 






REAKFAST, served at eight, broke her 
bers. The visions the night 

began to lack credibility and the 
dragged interminably. At luncheon, ho 
ever, she was informed that hear 
taking her to the Symphony = that 
afternoon. She quickened at tha 
That was another of the gifts Eileen craved 
from life. But would she really hear it? 

“Tt would-be just like her to have the 
chauffeur leave the tickets at the door and 
come home,” A og reminded herself. aa 

Nothing like that happened, however. 
Eileen sat surrounded by music lovers 
afternoon, digesting a new discovery. Am 
that is that real music, like olives, 
taste that must be acquired. A little ite 


til then, long wa: 
un goa long way. y pay his oda 


“Td rather hear soo gre 
she confessed fr to eel. 


Of many curious. pad ‘cast toward her she 
was conscious. Bo me the rehearsal was 
over, a gitl rushed up to h 

“Oh, Sally-—wty Bidn’t y you stick it out!” 
she was asked, in an impetuous whisper. 

There was no chance for Eileen to — 
But her mind returned to the riddle. In 
limousine once more she stole a glance we 4 
rigid old woman beside her but fi 
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Tuat wonderful thing, your skin... 


So sensitive, so quick to change... 
that even the glance of a person you 
like can affect it— 


Don’t treat it as if it were something 
inanimate—a bit of porcelain, to be 
washed and put on the shelf; a piece of 
fabric, to be stretched and pulled and 
worked on and experimented with. 


Trust it to none but the clean, sure 
methods of science! Care for it in the 
way the best skin specialists recom- 
mend—with warm or hot water, ice, and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the soap espe- 
cially made for a sensitive skin. 


Thousands of women today are build- 
ing up a lovely, clear complexion with 


Copyright, 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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A-SKIN-YOU 
LOVETO-TOUH f 


In the booklet wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s—you will find the right treatment for your skin 





sy) 
A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap and the fa- 
mous Woodbury skin treatments. 

College girls — debutantes — women 
guests at America’s most splendid hotels, 
most exclusive resorts, are telling in 
their own words how Woodbury’s has 
helped them to overcome skin troubles 
and to give their skin a beautiful, clear, 
smooth texture. 

“My doctor advised Woodbury’s be- 
cause my skin is oily.” “My doctor rec- 
ommended Woodbury’s to me for acne.” 
“Woodbury’s has done wonders for my 
skin.” “Woodbury’s makes my skin 
clearer, my color brighter” —these are. 
characteristic comments—taken from 
among thousands, 

If you are troubled with blackheads, 
blemishes, excessive oiliness, 
or any other skin defect— 
use the special. treatment 
recommended for that 
trouble in the booklet that 
comes to you free with every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have a clear, unblemished skin— 
you should use the famous Wood- 
bury treatment for normal skins 
given in this booklet. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Get 
your Woodbury’s today—begin, 
tonight, to give your skin the 
benefit of this wonderful soap! 


if 


cc” 


Your (Woodbury Crrecit- 
ment for (Con ¢ = 


NOW THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 

1609 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For the enclosed 10 cents please send me 
the new large-size trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, 
Facial Cream and Powder, the treat- 
ment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to 
Touch,” and instructions for the new 
complete Woodbury “Facial.” In Can- 
ada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1609 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Name _ 





Street 


City State 
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answer there. “Supposing the real grand- 
daughter should show up!” conjectured Eileen 
suddenly. ‘Gosh, what a mix-up.” 

Afterwards, she considered that had been a 
perfect premonition. The moment they 
entered the house she guessed that exactly that 
had happened. The butler, opening the door, 
had lost some of his wooden imperturba- 
bility. His mistress gave him a swift glance 
that silenced him. 

““Go to your room,”’ she commanded sharply 
to Eileen. 

Eileen started obediently up the stairs. But 
as she made the turn at the top she heard the 
hard, imperious voice demand: 

* “Well, where is she?” 

“In the drawing-room, Madam.” 

‘And little Eileen is on her way out,” sup- 
plemented Eileen. ‘‘Good-by million.” 


VEN so, the next move was not yet up to 
her. And so, back in the room that was 
hers, yet was not, she marked time. Until she 
realized that the door, not locked, was opening. 
“Can I come in?” asked a gay voice. “I 
——”’ The owner of the voice stopped short to 
stare wide-eyed. “My heavens,” she breathed. 
“We are regular Siamese twins, aren’t we? 
It’s uncanny—like looking in a mirror.” 

It was; Eileen’s eyes were as wide. So this 
was the real Sally. 

“Gosh!”’ Sally was saying. “I believe 
grandmother could have got away with it at 
that. I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
sneak up and take a look at you when she told 
me that I could not be her granddaughter— 
that any of the servants would tell me that her 
granddaughter was in her room——” 

“You don’t mean to say,” began Eileen, 
“that she ——” 

“Gave me the cold and fishy stare? She sure 
did. Oh, I could call her bluff if I wanted to— 
but I don’t. It’s not worth it. I’d have to 
give up Gerry—and I won’t!” 

“Gerry?” asked Eileen uncertainly. 

“T’ve married him and believe me I’m going 
to stay married,” announced Sally blissfully. 
“No annulments for me! Of course if you want 
to believe what grandmother says—that he’s 
just a rotter who is after her money——”’ 

“J don’t think any such thing,” protested 
Eileen. “I just ee 

“Of course,” Sally went on, ignoring the in- 
terruption, “he was—well, just a groom when 
I met him but that was because he was English 
and the war busted him and he’d never been 
trained to earn his living. And he is positively 
fascinating. I was crazy about him from the 
first. Fixed it up so we met a lot. Just so it 
would seem an accident, you know.” 

Eileen did know. For all that she had 
snubbed her Jimmy there had been times, at 
first, when she had used the same device. 

“TI guess I was pretty indiscreet,” Sally 
confessed. “Because one of those terrible 
society papers printed something pretty awful. 
Grandmother saw it and hit the roof. She 
rushed me off to Europe to forget him. But I 
didn’t. I wrote him the day I got back—and 
asked him to marry me ‘ 

“Not really!” gasped Eileen. 

“Why not? I knew he’d never ask me! He’s 
too proud and sensitive, considered himself a 
washout and all that. So I asked him and— 
see what the stuffed prune answered!” 

From her hand-bag she drew out a letter. 


Dear Miss Sally: (Eileen read) 

I am honored by your trust and confi- 
dence. I know you feel yourself sincere. 
But you are very young and, if I may say 
so, romantic, too. I suspect that my very 
evident plight warmed chivalrous sym- 
pathy in you and that your letter may be 
accepted as evidence of that. For it I 
thank you and believe me, always 

Faithfully and gratefully your friend 

Fitzgerald Decourcey Lynnescote Smythe 








“That made me so darned mad—after I’d 
simply hurled myself at him,” commented 
Sally, “I made up my mind to forget him. I 
tried to, too. But when I came face to face 


with him in Chicago—that was two weeks ago 
today—the dam busted. I just took him in 
hand firmly, and it was about time. Just 
think, he might have been hi-jacked or ma- 
chine gunned avy minute.” 

“Machine gunned?” echoed Eileen. 

“The priceless idiot was in with a gang of 
rum runners,” explained Sally. “You see he 
did love me terribly and was desperate and 
wanted to make money quick. And in Chicago 
he’d fallen in with a man he’d known in Eng- 
land who was making big money and Gerry 
didn’t care much what happened—but I did. 
I married him that afternoon and—here I am. 
I thought I ought to give grandmother a 
chance to be a sport if she wanted to be. But 
she plainly doesn’t—which is that. See?” 

“T see,”’ acknowledged Eileen. And added, 
“TIs—is your husband here?” 

“No, he’s counting the minutes—or he’d 
better be—until I get back to Chicago. He’s 
got to work for a living, you see. We dis- 
cussed all that. He already had a car and I 
told him to keep right on driving. Not for 
rum runners but something like a taxi. Only 
without a meter and more for——” 

“Why—why, that’s what my Jimmy does!” 

This was the first time she had ever called 
Jimmy her Jimmy but she did not notice that. 

“Truly? Isn’t it the most exciting thing— 
working that way!’’ peaned Sally. “Gerry tells 
me about all his passengers and everything. 
And we’ve got the duckiest three-room apart- 
ment. Of course, it’s tiny—but I love it to 
pieces. It’s really living!” 

“Living?” echoed Eileen, wide-eyed. “You 
mean—more than this?” She glanced around 
the exquisitely furnished room as she spoke. 

“This!” scorned Sally. ‘‘Say, you don’t call 
this living, do you? Why, I feel as if I'd 
escaped from Sing Sing. I——” 

“T don’t mean just this room—or the house,” 
protested Eileen. ‘I mean the gorgeous times 
you must have had. The people you know— 
and the music and travel.” 

“Bunk!” exploded Sally. “Gorgeous times— 
Egypt’s Queen! I suppose you mean teas and 
dinners.and dances. Same old crowds, same 
old faces, same old jokes. Travel? The really 
interesting places are always places where they 
haven’t a good hotel or where no Thaxter 
would be seen. And the people you’d like to 
meet because they look interesting are never in 
the Blue Book, somehow. All right in their 
way, but not our sort, you know. I’ve been to 
Europe three times and I don’t care if I never 
go again. I’d rather go to a place in northern 
Michigan Gerry told me about.” 

She took a deep breath, her eyes starry. 
“It’s going to be our honeymoon,” she ex- 
plained. “We'll take the car and camp out 
nights. And fish and wear old clothes. Do 
anything we feel like with no set schedule——” 

‘V’ll bet most girls would prefer Europe, 
just the same,” Eileen broke in, at that point. 
“T would. All my life I’ve hoped——” 

“Well, now’s your chance,” Sally reminded 
her. “Oh, yes, it is. As far as grandmother is 
concerned you're Sally Thaxter right now. Of 
course that’s crazy, but go to it—I won’t gum 
up the game. J’ve got Gerry. But—you'll 
have to give up that Jimmy you were talking 
about.” 

“Your grandmother would never really do 
it,” protested Eileen. 

“You don’t know grandmother yet,’’ re- 
torted Sally grimly. “I don’t know how she’ll 
ma: it, but she will. -She almost had me 
believing I was crazy. I think she always has 
hated me a little—she never liked my mother— 
and now she hates me terribly. And wants to 
punish me. As if she could by just cutting 
me off! What good is money when it just 
keeps you from doing things? I want to live— 
realiy live. I want some excitement.” 

“Excitement!” repeated Eileen. “You 
don’t mean to say there’s more excitement 
living in a three-room flat and—being poor.” 

“Take it from me there is,’”’ retorted Sally. 
“Oh, of course I could use some money. But 
you can’t have everything. I’ve got Gerry 
and—what are you putting your hat on for?” 
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Eileen did not answer for a second. A waye 
of pure nostalgia possessed her. For Chicago! 
Then: “I guess,” she announced recklessly, 
“‘we’re twins both sides the skin. It begins to 
sound to me as if——” 

“You mean—you’re going back to your 
Jimmy!” cut in Sally joyously. 


“I’m going back to Chicago anyway,” cor. ° 


rected Eileen. “If, that is, your grandmother 
will come across with the return fare and let me 
wear the clothes I’ve got on.” 

“She will do more than that—that’s the 
Thaxter of it,” prophesied Sally. ‘It will bean 
awful blow to her, but she’d be boiled in oj 
before she’d lift a finger to stop you. She may 
_— take your breath away. I know her likea 

And Sally did. Eileen was still breathless as 
the train, bearing-them westward, tore on 
through the night. 

“IT don’t feel as if I ought to have let her 
give me the coat and all the other things she 
bought me, besides the check,” she told Sally, 

“They’re no use to her,” Sally reminded her, 
“T should worry if I were you. You can have 
them for a trousseau and you do look perfectly 
ducky in that coat. If your Jimmy doesn’t 
love you in it——” 

“He'll be more apt to demand where I got 
it,” amended Eileen and though she smiled, it 
was a shade uncertainly. The thought of 
Jimmy filled her with a curious shyness. “] 
was last seen departing in company witha 
gentleman of whom he disapproved,” she 
added. ‘“‘He—he may be quite masculine” 

“Lovely!” breathed Sally. ‘How you can 
make him grovel in the dust when you explain!” 

“He—he may not even bother to come 
around for explanations,” suggested Eileen, 
almost wistfully. ‘‘He—he was awful mad at 
me the last time I saw him—and is probably 
madder than ever by now.” 

To which Jimmy would certainly have ap- 
pended a curt “Correct.” 

“That’s the last time she gets a chance to 
walk all over me,” he had assured hirnself with 
great vehemence after their last quarrel. 

He had held to that determination 
forty-eight hours. Then, in spite of his pri 
which informed him that he was a backboneless 
worm, he had felt himself inexorably drawn into 
a public pay station from which he had called 
-Eileen’s home number and had asked for her. 

“Miss Ridgeway? Oh, she’s gone away 
somewhere,” he was informed. ‘‘No, she didn’t 
leave any address. Just sent a man around—a 

rter from some hotel it was—with some ol 

er clothes. She said she’d be gone a month 


perhaps.” 


"Toe it had seemed as if the booth was 
pressing in around him trying to suffocate 
him. He had stood there simply stunned. 
Then, craving air, he had automati 
achieved it. Eventually his brain had cleare 

“Tf that human wart had anything to do with 
her disappearance,” he informed hi , with 
deadly grimness, “‘he’ll need something more 
than a couple of his machine guns to save his 
neck when I get my hands on him.” 

Second, sobered thought had amended the 
conclusion that primitive impulse was 
on, however. 

“He couldn’t have put anything over o 
her,” he had reminded himself : 
“She must have married him—eloped.” 

And even if she hadn’t—well, he was through 
with her anyway. Absolutely. He woulda't 
forgive her now if she got down on her knees 0 
him. This was all in his mind, working like 
yeast, when a mysterious wire was delivered 0 
him. This read: 


Please meet train from Boston arriving 
La Salle Street Station at seven-thirty to 
night. Have heard you highly recom- 
mended as careful and conscientious 
driver and may be able to throw consider 
able employment your way. 


It had been signed simply Sarah Amé 
Thaxter. It was, therefore, for Sarah Amé 
Thaxter, age uncertain and appearance # 
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CULTIVATING 
BEAUTY 


The Duchesse de Guise has shining chestnut hair, 
amber eyes, and perfect features made vivid and radiant 
by the loveliness of her skin, smooth as magnolia petals 
. La Duchesse was born at Chateau d Eu (above)— 
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The Qf © of the 
retender tothe tne of CFYANCE 






"domain of the Guise family for many generations 


SABELLE, Duchesse de Guise— 

the illustrious name breathes ro- 
mance! And provokes a chain of 
fascinating -houghts of France under 
the kings. 


For all that France is a Republic, 
the Duchesse has been surrounded 
throughout her life by the glamour of 
royalty. Philippe VII, Bourbon Pre- 
tender exiled to England, was her 
father, Philippe VIII, her brother. 

€ present much-loved head of the 
House of France—known to Repub- 
licans as Pretender to the throne—is 


her husband. 


No less popular than her royal husband 
is the Duchesse de Guise—and no less 
ambitious! With infinite tact she has 
done much to further her husband’s 
aspirations to the throne. 

Of high position and high ambitions, 
the Duchesse de Guise knows well the 
Power of beauty. It increases every 
Woman’s influence. And absolutely essen- 
“al to beauty is a good-complexion! The 


Duchesse wisely uses Pond’s Two Creams, 
to guard and protect her lovely skin. 

“Every Frenchwoman,” she declares, 
“instinctively delights in the art and 
wisdom of cultivating beauty, in per- 
forming all those little rites which keep 
her loveliest. 

“TI am delighted to find Pond’s Two 
Creams. Delicate and delicious, they 
keep the skin fresh and vigorous.” 

Now there are two exquisite new Pond’s 
preparations. With the Two Creams, 

















These Two Creams, chosen by women of 
distinction, used with Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener and Cleansing Tissues 
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Isabelle, Duchesse de Guise 


they afford a delightful new Pond’s way 
of caring for the skin! 


FIRST, cleanse to the very depths of your pores, 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. 

SECOND, remove the cream with Pond’s new 
Cleansing Tissues. Velvety of texture, ample 
in size, they absorb oil and moisture instantly. 
THIRD, pat Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over 
your face and neck for several minutes. Firmed, 
toned, invigorated, your cheeks are all aglow, 
your skin is lifted like magic—and your spirits, 
too! 

AND AS THE FINAL TOUCH, before you powder— 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Send this very day for all four Pond’s 
preparations—a week’s exquisite care for 
your skin! 


A New Offer: Trial sizes of Pond’s new 
Skin Freshener and Cleansing Tissues —and 
Pond’s Two Famous Creams. Try this magic 
for your skin! Send this coupon and 10¢ 


Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
112 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Name 





Street 
City + 
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This Pipe Smoker 
Has a “Kick” 
All His Own 


When; a_real ‘man has ~been-wrong about 








something, he ‘admits it-"“Here’s_ Mr. Bayer, 
for “example; He -6nce couldn’t 
smoke a pipe. . “He. had ¢ ted with | 
about ail: the” pipes” “and « all"the-fobacco on 
the: market.” But it took a trip. to Canada, 
anda can of Edgeworth, to convince him 
that with the right tobacco, pipe-smoking 
is a joy forever. Let Mr. Bayer tell you 
about it: 






St. Paul, Minn., 
June 1, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

Abont five years ago, after trying 
out many different styles of pipes 
from the Missouri meerschaum to the 
genuine meerschaum, including the 
upside- -down style made popular ~ | 
Vice-President Dawes, and exper 
menting with just about all the to- 
baccos then on the market ezcept 
Edgeworth, 1 finally decided that 
pipe-smoking was not for me. 

For the last year or so I noticed 
the boys around the office here using 
Edgeworth to the exclusion of all 
other tobaccos and evidently getting 
real pleasure from their pipes. 

In April of this year I was in Can- 
ada on a business trip and decided 
to take another: whirl a em smok 
ing. So I invested a g share of 
my savings in a pipe aud a few cents 
additional for a can of Edgeworth. 

From then on I have been figur- 
atively kicking myself around the 
block about once each day when I 
think of the five lean years I put in 
trying to get along without a pi 
However, I am trying to make up for 
lost time and-am succeeding quite 
well. Why I failed to try Edgeworth 
long ago will have to go down in his- 
tory as an unsolved question. But 
now that I have found it, the years 
ahead look rosy to me. 

Very truly yours, 
Ben Bayer. 


Many men have stopped envying pipe 
smokers and joined the happy throng them- 
selves. It wasn’t high-priced tobacco, that 
made pipe smokers of them. It wasn’t a 
different pipe. It was 
nothing else but good 
old Edgeworth. To 
those who have never 
tried Edgeworth, we 
make this offer: 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address. to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 4 S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold everywhere in various 
sizes to suit the needs and means of all 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 











On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 


nebulous, that Jimmy’s eyes—grim eyes they 
were—searched as the train pulled in. 

“It will be a perfect scream,” Sally was 
assuring Eileen. “Remember, you are to point 
out Jimmy and I'll point out Gerry. Then 
I’ll go to Jimmy and you go to Gerry—only 
don’t you dare let him kiss you.” 

So Sally had planned it. Nor was that all 
Sally had planned. 

“You don’t know how much I envy you,” 
she said to Eileen wistfully, as they neared 
Chicago. ‘You’ve had such an interesting life. 
Always your own boss, able to do what you 
want to, earning your own way. I—will you 
let me be bridesmaid at your wedding?” 

“I'd love it—nothing more—if—if there is 


' a wedding,” murmured Eileen, deeply touched. 


“You forget that Jimmy may have changed his 
mind. I deserve that.” 

Sally looked her over. ‘Don’t be a sil!’’ she 
commanded. ‘Because he’ll change it back 
quick enough the minute he sees you. You are 
a peach—even if I say so as shouldn’t. I wish 
you’d adopt me as a twin. It would be so 
wonderful, going around with you that way. 
And I know your Jimmy and ymy Gerry are 
going to be great friends, I——”’ 

She paused, obviously struck by an idea. 
“Why couldn’t they be partners?” she asked 
excitedly. ‘Listen—I’ve got a little:money of 
my own. Not much—only about thirty thou- 
sand. But I haven’t even dared mention it to 
Gerry because he’s so sensitive about anything 
to do with money. But couldn’t we get‘to- 
gether, you and I, and sort of work it around 
so that they could start a taxi company of 
their own?” 

“Qh—but you see Jimmy has nothing like 
that to put in,” protested Eileen. 

The train was pulling into the station now. 
“We'll fix that up,” Sally assured her. 
“Your Jimmy has much more experience any- 
way, you see, and—oh I’m sure it’s going to be 
wonderful. Don’t speak of it ? ans yet. But 
you have my phone number and—— 
The train checked itself and so did Sally. 
“Remember,” she said quickly, “you point 
out Jimmy and I'll point out Gerry and—we’ll 
fool them both.” 

And so they might have, except that Sally, 
instead of pointing out Gerry, went to him as 
straight as a homing pigeon to its loft the 
moment she caught sight of him. 

“Oh, Gerry,” she all but sobbed, her arms 
around his neck. “Do you still love me?” 
“Love you?” he exploded. 

“Even if I’m disinherited—disowned?” 


“You’re not disowned—I own you,” he re- 
minded her stanchly. ‘ 
Eileen was quite forgotten. But then 


Eileen had temporarily forgotten ae 5 
the moment she had seen Jimmy. , 


Week-end 
stamped*with curious balloons, without a jewel 
or a chain-on her browned arms and neck, 
smoking her inevitable cheap cigaret. Also in 
an extraordinarily deep chair by the cocktail 
table sat that rakish patriarch, wadded in fat, 
who had first seu og the name of Chaloner 
to Long Island—old Grant Chaloner, whom 
they all called Jumbo. 

Warwick knew what the Chaloners stood for, 
or rather what they did not stand for. They 
did not sit on important charitable committees, 
endow buildings, found hospitals. Of course 
they could not do such things now that their 
fortunes had fallen, but that only showed how 
careless they had been in not holding on to the 
money Jumbo’s father had accumulated in 
New York rents. 

This group he was with tonight represented 
nothing really progressive or worthy. Warwick 
knew that his own activities entitled him to 
both qualifications. Yet he was faintly ill at 
ease as if the burden of proof lay on him instead 
of them: 

Old Jumbo’s eyes glinted up at him and War- 





ec aaa Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
requency 1180 kilocycles 


wick felt stiff and awkward. This chair-ridden 
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She sped toward him. “Oh, Jimmy!” she 
breathed, as she caught sight of his face. “Dig 
you miss me that much?” 

They had already slipped into each other’s 
arms. 

“Miss you!” he breathed. He paused and 
choked. Then: ‘“Where’s that guy 
skipped off with?” he demanded fiercely. 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 


she demanded. And then, realizing what was’. 


in his mind, she added, “‘Why, Jimmy Sturgis! 
do you mean to say you thought that——’ 

“Of course not,” he lied quickly. “Ij 
just didn’t know what had become of you and 
—the last thing I knew you were going off with 
him and——” 

“He got fresh and I gave him the gate,” an- 
nounced Eileen, very virtuously. ‘“‘And—oh, 
I’ve a million things to tell you. You won't 
believe half of them but—you’ve got your car, 
haven’t you?” 

Jimmy, with never a —— of Sarah Ames 
Thaxter, assured her he had 

Seated beside him, Eileen was silent for a 
second as her contented eyes drank in Chi 
It splashed by, iridescent, colorful, 
with the life and movement she loved. And— 
Jimmy! She drew a deep breath and then 
impulsively thrust her left hand under her arm. 

“T guess it’s true,” she murmured. “Home 
is where the heart is.’ 

“Do—do you mean that?” he asked chokily, 

“‘J—I guess when I tell you where I’ve been 
and what I’ve passed up you'll say I do,’” she 
replied, and she told him. 

“You—you mean to say you passed up a 
chance for a million?” he gasped incredulously. 

“Well, her own granddaughter did,” Eileen 
reminded him. “All for a little three-room 
apartment. ” She glanced at him, misty-eyed. 

“Do—do you know of any nice little three-room 
apartments?”. she asked. 
“Do I?” he retorted. “There’ s one I’ve 
ached to show you. It’s——” 

“Let’s go see it,” she suggested impulsively. 

Their eyes met. and their lips, as he stole a 
swift, audacious 

“Gracious!” gasped Eileen. “Didn’t yu 
see that traffic cop signal stop?” : 

“Did he?” replied Jimmy. Unperturbed, he 
drew a prodigious breath and added, “Td like 
to see anybody try to stop me now!’ 

Eileen did not -answer him—but her eyes 
did. -They .were filled withthe exquisite 


_ realization of the vision of life that Sally had 


given her. She had had her chance at 4 
million and been shrewd enough to glimpse the 
truth—which is that some things are even 
bigger than a million. ca 
For excitement is ever the cream of life and 
Eileen, challenging the real adventung, was 
lapping it up once more. 


(Continued from page 89) 


old man, probably placed there by his own dis 
sipation, somehow retained the advantage. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” said Jumbo, and there 
was courtesy and breeding in his voice. 4 
knew your grandfather. He was an older mat 
than I but I remember him well. I had a great 
respect for him.” 

“Jumbo, I never knew you respected aly- 
thing,” interrupted Judy. “T thought that 
was where I got it. 

The old man chuckled. “You've improved 
on me, my dear. You began earlier. I sloughed 
off respect. You were born without it” 

“T prefer almost any other emotion, said 


Judy. : 
“| think that’s a pose,” ‘said Warwick 


bluntly. 
The old man’s eyes glimmered from one 


the other. “No, Warwick. You're = 
about that. Judy doesn’ t pose. She 
that talent.” 


Someone announced dinner at just iS 


ment when the glasses were again 
the Filipino boy came in to help old; 
to his room ‘where Warwick gathered 
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“Tt was the 


Kansas City, Mo. 
“A BATHING BEAUTY CONTEST was held in our 


_gity, the winner to receive the title, ‘Miss 


Kansas City.’ 

“I was run down and under weight. My di- 
gestion was bad and I was very nervous—prob- 
ably due to poor elimination. My physician 


_advised fresh Yeast. I ate it—3 cakes a day, 
* “dissolved in water. In two weeks my elimi- 


nation and digestion were better, my nerves 
had quieted and my weight had righted it- 
self. My complexion cleared up too. I felt fine. 


“Well, I won-over 200 girls, receiving the 
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happiest moment of my life!” 


unanimous vote of the judges for beauty of face 
and form. Jt was the happiest moment of my life. 

“TI then went to Atlantic City, to represent 
Kansas City in the National Bathing Beauty 
Contest. I arrived with the required weight, a 
complexion the judges termed ‘peaches and 
cream’ and an unlimited amount of pep— 
which I surely needed to stand the strain of a 
solid week of judging. 

“Thanks again to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I 
finished third in the Atlantic City finals. You 
will always find Yeast in my diet.” 

Marcuerirte JorDANn, 


“T learned to ride as I learned to walk,” says Miss Rita La Roy. Who 
will doubt it in the face of the testimony above? Miss La Roy writes: 





“AT AN EARLY AGE I was taken by my father 
to live on a large ranch. Before I was ten years 
old I was riding the plains with a .22 automatic 
strapped to my saddle. Breaking in ponies was a 
regular thing for me. One year I rode in the annual 
stampede. 

“Then—my father died. The ranch grew un- 
bearably lonely. I came to the city to live. 

“But in spite of my hardy childhood life I gradu- 
ally became run down, suffering with constipation 
and frequent colds. I was beginning to become 
distressed ... Three years ago I began eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Next winter I didn’t have a single 
bad cold. And my constipation was helped, too.’ 


Rrra La Roy, Hollywood, Calif, 
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Wins title,“Miss Kansas Crry,” 
in beauty competition 


S fresh as any garden vegetable, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a pure 
health food. 


It cleanses the intestines. Keeps them 
active. Frees you from the constipation 
that saps your vigor and health. Soon 
your indigestion gives way. Skin troubles 
vanish. Your whole outlook on life 
brightens. ° 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at a time from your grocer 
and keep in any cool dry place. Write for 
latest booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. 
Health Research Dept. K-64,The Fleisch- 
mann Co., 701 Washington St., New York. 





“I was placed in a very embarrassing position,” 
writes William Blakeney. His letter follows: 


“IN MY WORK with one of the largest photo- 
graphic studios in the world I meet hundreds of 
people every day. Naturally it was particularly em- 
barrassing to me when my face broke out in pimples. 

“Various soaps and ointments didn’t help. A boil 
broke out on my skin. I couldn’t sleep. Then more 
boils, leaving ugly scars—what was I to do? 

“The advice of a former classmate was ‘Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast’. I tried it, and in a month the im- 
provement was wonderful. My skin cleared up. I 
felt great. Yeast surely was a life-saver to me—I 
can’t praise it enough?” 

Wituram Biakeney, Newtonville, Mass. 


Easy, natural—this new, way to health, 
to greater zest in living 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals. Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (hot 
or cold) or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians recommend drinking one 
cake in a glass of hot water—not scalding—before 
each meal and before going to bed. And train your- 
self to form a regular daily habit. As you are benefited 
by eating Yeast you can gradually discontinue dan- 
gerous, habit-forming cathartics. 
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FILM is the cause of 
serious tooth and gum 
disorders. Now remove 
itin the light of present 
scientific knowledge. 


Send Coupon for10-Day Tube Free 


(See Opposite Page) 


HE care you give your teeth is 


an important secret of lovely, ‘ 


healthy teeth, say dental specialists. 

For the most perfect teeth, under old- 
time care, will fail you long before or- 
dinary teeth given modern methods. 
And modern methods mean keeping 
teeth free of film regularly—every day. 

Dental science says dull, “off-color” 
teeth are found invariably to be film 
coated. 

Teeth unusually subject to decay and 
the commoner tooth and gum disorders 
are also generally film coated. 

Now, in collaboration with high den- 
tal authority, a special way, called Pep- 
sodent, has been perfected that removes 
film. Removes it thoroughly where 
ordinary brushing methods fail. 


FILM—What it is and does 


Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel a slippery, viscous 
coating. That is film. 

It clings to teeth so stubbornly 
that brushing alone will not re- 
move it successfully. It gets into 
crevices and stays. 

Stains from food and smoking 
are absorbed into film and make 
teeth “off color” and dingy. 

Germs breed in film by the mil- 
lions, And they, with the tartar 
film develops into, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Film,too,invites the acids of decay. 


Thus, before new ways were 
found to remove it, tooth and gum 
disorders were on the increase. 
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Film-Dulled ‘Veet 
Made White and Sparkling 





























Dental science discovers way 
How it acts 


Under close direction of leading dental 
specialists, a special film-removing den- 
tifrice, called Pepsodent, was discov- 
ered. It acts to curdle the film and to 
remove it in gentle safety to enamel. 





PEPSODENT’S FIRST MISSION is to protect 
teeth from serious tooth and gum disorders. To do 
this as science sees it, film must be combated, for 
film harbors trouble. Remove film twice daily, Miss 


Irene Love, of Washington, D. C., is told. 


In this development the world has 
gained a new conception of what a 
dentifrice should be and do. Dentists 
by the thousands tell us this. 


Firms gums— Combats decay 
Pepsodent also firms and hardens gums, 
thus gives that healthy coral tint. 

In still other ways it increases the 
alkalinity of saliva to neutralize fer- 
menting foods, which cause the acids 
of decay. 

So fundamentals of modern preven- 
tive dental practice are embodied in this 
latest work of science. 


Use for 10 days free 
To have bright, gleaming teeth, to have 
healthier teeth and gums, dentists say 
“remove that film.” This patients are 
told today in 58 foreign nations. 

Send for free 10-day tube. You'll see 
far whiter teeth and firmer gums ten 
days from now. 

See your dentist twice a year. Use 
Pepsodent twice daily. There’s nothing 
more that science knows to do. 


P E & 
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of daily make-up. 


When They Smile 


The world sees gleaming teeth 
free from “off-color” film 


OW do they care for their teeth? What do 

they do to keep smiles sparkling white? 
That is what others ask and wonder about the 
charming. people pictured here. 

This is the answer. For smiles to gleam and 
sparkle, first film must be removed from teeth. 
For film makes teeth dull, “off color,” and gives 
that dingy look. 

Ordinary brushing fails. Get the special film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. It cleanses 
the teeth completely. Then polishes and gives 
them high lustre in safety to enamel. 

Wherever you go today you see flashing smiles 
that the twice daily use of Pepsodent is bringing. 
And winning smiles are important both com- 
mercially and socially. 


(Above) CLAIRE WINDSOR and PAULINE STARKE start their favorite 
whippets in a feature race at Hollywood. In the movies Pepsodent is a part 
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(Adove) THE BIGGEST ONE 
is about to be landed, Miss 
Mary Hoffman’s smile would 
indicate. Another Pepsodent- 
bright smile belonging to 
a very successful woman. 























(Adove) TEA FOR TWO is en- 

joyed by Miss Dorothy Burke 

and Stanley Sands. Here are 

two winning smiles that depend 
on Pepsodent for sparkle. 


(Left) THE CHRISTENING 
of the private yacht “Helen of 
Troy,’’ by Miss Helen Field, is 
a unique occasion. Her smile, 
famous socially, retainsitslustre 
through twice daily use of 
Pepsodent. 













Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent.Co.. 
Dept. 175, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. : 











Name 

Address 

City... 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

me GeeeGe 6k st es Toronto 2, Can. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road . London, S.E.1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 ClarenceSt., Sydney, N. S.W. 
Only one tube to a family 2835 
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ate alone, so that he might not be taunted by 
the sight of forbidden foods and infuriated by 
his own diet. The others went to the dining- 
room where Judy told Warwick to sit by her. 
Rarely, spite of his wealth, had Warwick been 
in a room so beautifully appointed. 

The dining-room, like his bedroom, looked 
out over the ocean and a dozen tall candles 
lifted lazy flames against the soft dusk. There 
was fine lace on the table and silver bowls of 
great hothouse grapes. Everyone was at ease. 
They talked of a dozen subjects, handling them 
lightly. 

Two maids moved about deftly and quietly, 
serving exceptionally good food. It was very 
pleasant. It was too pleasant. For, sitting 
beside Judy, seeing the shimmer of the candle- 
light on her. hands, feeling his heart stir as she 
turned to him with some comment or question, 
Warwick knew this was all wrong. It was 
dabbling in life. It. was all on the surface. 

Then again, his resistance waned. If he had 
allowed himself to be happy he knew he would 
have been. But his habit of discipline forbade 


it. 

“What shall we do?” Judy asked when 
dinner was over. 

He looked at his watch. It was almost ten 
o’clock. “Pretty late to do anything, isn’t it?” 
“Qh no. Where are you going, Molly?” 

Molly Stephenson was going to drive over to 
Montauk. There was to be a crowd there. 

“All right. We'll be along too.” 

They drove to Montauk, not too fast, for 
the road curves along the ocean and the moon 
was coming up.” Nothing so far had been as 
beautiful as that few minutes between them. 
He was sure that she must care for him, he was 
entirely sure that he loved her. That was why 
her insistence that they go on to Montauk to 
join a noisy crowd’seemed incredible to him. 

“T don’t want to see people,” he protested, 
“not. now.” 5, % 

“Why, of course you do. They’re lots of 
fun. And it’s really rather a lovely place. We 
mayn’t get over here again.” - 

It was against every romantic tradition that 
he cherished for the perfect woman. She 
should have wanted to be alone with him, to 
hold that perfect mood which they had found 
by the ocean. Instead, she must take it into 
that jumble of people whom they found at 
Montauk. 

He admitted that the place was remarkable. 
The girls were either beautiful or so well- 
dressed that it didn’t matter that they weren’t. 
Bill Holt’s party, which came in shortly after 
Warwick and Judy arrived, was stimulating. 
They were all rich young men and some of them 
were very clever. Warwick had never been an 
intimate part of such a group and the thing 
that bothered him most was that he caught 
himself enjoying it, laughing uproariously, 
admiring the girls. 

That was altogether wrong after those mo- 
ments with Judy. His heart and mind—even 
his eyes—should have been closed to every- 
one but her. The fact that he liked dancing 


with the pretty girl in red distressed him 


oING home he had thought he and Judy 

would recapture their moment, but they 

did not go alone. Some car had broken down 
and they took three people back with them. 

“Do you really care a lot for this sort of 
thing?” he asked Judy when at last it seemed 
time to say good night. ‘Sometimes I think 
you’re two people, Judy.” 

“Which two?” 

“The one you show to the crowd and the one 
I know.” 

“T think you got that out of a play,” she 
said, “‘sounds familiar.” 

“T think you might be serious.” 

“Tt’s too late. What did you ask me?” 

“How much that sort of riot means to you,” 
he repeated. 

“Riot?” she questioned. ‘Does it seem like 
that? They’re very good friends, some of those 
people—and amusing.” 

“But life isn’t amusing—not real life.” 

“Then I think we should try to make it so,” 
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reflected Judy and for a moment was sober. 
“Tt’s the least we can do for it, poor old life.” 


The sand was gay with umbrellas and bright 
with extravagant color. That tiny stretch of 
ocean appropriated for the summer colony was 
carefully roped off and a couple of life-guards 
watched the swimmers. The children and 
nurses had come down earlier but it was about 
half past eleven when the automobiles began 
to swing into position beside the bath-houses 
and women and men appeared on the beach. 

Judy’s coat was orange silk and above it 
those short, incorrigible curls were rumpled 
by the breeze. Under the coat was a stark little 
black wool bathing-suit. They were a very 
handsome pair, she and Warwick. They sat 
on the sand. 

“Nice day,” she said. 

He was thinking of what it might mean to 
come down here with her day after day in the 
summer, to lie here in the sun and watch her, to 
be married to her. He wanted to put his hand 
out and run it through her curls and he was 
aware that nearly any other man whom she 
knew well would have done it. But he did not. 

Scmeone called to her and she was up and 
off across the beach to talk to a group of people, 
a tall, dark-skinned man, a very thin blond 
woman, a younger man wrapped in a bath- 
robe. Warwick saw heads turn to watch Judy 
as she went along. } 

“Good morning.” 

He looked around. “Hello!” he exclaimed. 

Bee Newman dropped down beside him. 
“Deserted?” 

“Judy went to speak to someone.” 

Her eyes followed his toward Judy and she 
smiled. “I don’t wonder,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“Don’t you know Frank Rand?” 

“Oh, is that Rand?” 

“Yes. And his wife with him. Hasn’t Judy 
a glorious nerve?” 

“T don’t get you.” 

She looked embarrassed. “But surely—oh, 
I didn’t mean anything.” 

He wanted to press it but hardly knew what 
to ask. Bee let it drop. She stretched herself 
out on the sand and he saw that she too was 
lovely. Gold and blue this girl, not brown and 
gold, like Judy. She looked so thoughtful that 
she seemed out of place. 

“Great this morning, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, if the crowd weren’t here.” 

“You don’t like crowds, do you?” 

“T like the ocean and the sky and the sun,” 
she said, “but these people bore me. They 
don’t come down here to swim. They come 
down to see each other. It’s so artificial.” 

“That’s what I feel.” 

“T hate to make a social event out of every- 
thing. But then,” said Bee apologetically, “I 
don’t enjoy it, that’s all. I’m not like Judy. 
I’m queer, I suppose.” 

“T wonder if Judy really does like it.” 

“Judy? She loves people. Of course she’s 
always been made a lot of and I suppose that’s 
one reason. What are you doing this after- 
noon?” 

“Watching the tennis, I understand.” 

“Are you going to the Rines’ party?” 

“Judy mentioned it.” 

“Of course you’ll go. Judy wouldn’t miss it.” 

“Ts it so important?” 

“Not to me. But if you care for elaborate 
summer dances and—well, the crowd—then I 
suppose it’s very important.” 

“We agree on a lot of things.” 

“Do we?” she asked in pleased surprise. “I 
wonder if that’s why I feel so at home with 

ju. 

He saw Judy drop her coat on somebody’s 
chair just then, go out into the waves with a 
run and dive through ‘the breakers. They 
tossed her up and soon she was swimming be- 
yond them. Suddenly Warwick wanted to be 
with her, alone with her out there. 

But by the time he reached her, so had some- 
one else. From the beach two people were 
watching her closely, Frank Rand with un- 
happy eyes and Bee Newman speculatively. 


She had disappeared when the swimmers came 
in again and Warwick, wondering if he had 
been rude, looked about for her. The fashion- 
able bathing hour was over. 

Warwick was subconsciously worried about 
two things. The first one was that these people 
were so physically fit and that hardly went 
with his theory of decay. They swam well. 
They rode well. Apparently they got up in 
the morning, for he and Judy had breakfasted 
before nine and Duffield Chaloner was already 
departing for the golf course. 

Judy had telephoned the riding club for 
horses and they had ridden together along the 
lanes bordered with honeysuckle. It had been 
disturbing. He was getting more exercise 
than he had taken in some time. And the day 
seemed orderly. They knew what they were 
going to do with each part of it. 

The other thing was that he was enjoying 
himself. He was relaxing, almost against his 
will, into this picture of pleasure. The 
Chaloner household absorbed him into its easy 
habits. No one interfered with him but every- 
thing was offered him. 

“Do you mind lunching. with me and 
Jumbo?” inquired Judy. “We could go to the 
club but everyone else is out and luncheon is 
Jumbo’s gay meal.” 


ARWICK did not mind at all. He found 

the elder Chaloner interesting though 
rather appalling. Luncheon was a function 
and the food excellent. For this old man, on 
the brink of the grave, to be so particular 
about what he ate seemed ridiculous to War- 
wick. Yet he had a curious feeling that the 
old man knew what was in his mind and was 
challenging him. 

“Yes,” said Jumbo, wheezing a bit, “we raise 
potatces down here. Potatoes and ducklings. 
I had hoped once we would raise gentlemen.” 

“Does that crop ever pay for itself?” 
questioned Warwick. a 

“Tt would, sir. It would in time. It’s paid 
England. It’s what this country needs.” 

“Still, we have a great many thinking men 
in this country, Mr. Chaloner.” 

Old Jumbo heaved a cracked sigh. “Yes,” 
he said, “‘too many of them. They think out 
loud. They think in public. They think for 
publication.” 

“Shouldn’t they?” : 

“Tf a man has a philosophy,” answered old 
Jumbo, “it’s his private affair. Men—gentle- 
— at least, don’t talk about their private 

airs. ” 


And he grumbled and asked Judy to taste 
the salad dressing which he had been mixing. 
Warwick could not get him to pursue the 
subject. 

Judy took him upstairs after dinner, her 
bright head close to the heavy white one, her 
slim strong arm through his. She was very 
fond of him, and Warwick liked her more for 
it. But when he gravely mentioned it to her 
she only said that Jumbo was a delightfully 
wicked old boy and that they’d better hurry if 
they were to see Glen Ferris play. a 

Warwick already felt that he had been visit- 
ing the Chaloners a long while now and yet it 
was not twenty-four hours. Even the streets 
of the village seemed familiar and as if they had 
begun to belong to him. 

The people whom they met on the bleachers 
set up beside the famous turf courts were many 
of those he had seen on the beach or at Mon- 
tauk. It gave him an odd sense of belonging, 
that he was part of what was going on. Fora 
long time, since he left school, he had not be- 
longed to anything except his mother and his 
business, and he had a queer truant feeling 
that it was wrong to be so content. 

The tennis was an excellent display of skill 
and the audience watched in concentra 
silence. The sun poured down upon the ex- 
posed bleachers and yet Warwick heard no 
complaints about that: He wondered if after 
all these people did have a certain amount 
discipline, or was it possibly control that he 
meant? At any rate there was no question 
that most of them were healthy. 
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**That’s what makes Pamela’s table so 
perfectly Divine... she’s as careful 
about DETAILS as She is about her 

manicure or her hatr-cut...”’ 
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Mennen Skin Balm was first widely used by 
men, as an after-shaving lotion—and is now. 
Soon, however, women heard enthusiastic 
men singing its praises and telling of its 
cooling, soothing, healing action. They tried 
Skin Balm and found it refreshing and 
wonderfully soothing to their sensitive skins. 
Now Skin Balm is a family product—and 
rightly so. Applied before exposure, it pro- 
tects face and hands from chapping, cracked 
lips, roughness, sunburn and windburn. It 
cools, refreshes, soothes and invigorates the 
skin. Being antiseptic, it stops small skin 
infections before they start, and its mild 
astringency keeps pores small and inconspicu- 
ous. Non-greasy and disappears quickly, yet 
its protective, invisible film lasts all day 
and heals all day. Its odor is delightful 
and as refreshing as a cool mountain 
breeze. A generous tube costs 50 cents 
at any drug store. The Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J., and Toronto, Ont. 
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He saw Rand and his thin blond wife not 
far from them. Warwick had never met Rand, 
though he knew he was one of the most dis. 
tinguished lawyers in New York. He was more 
than a rich man, more than the husband of the 
heiress to a fortune, who didn’t look as if she 
were happy or could make anyone else so. 

Rand turned, his eyes carelessly running 
over the bleachers. They came to a stop on 
Judy and then seemed to consider Warwick, 
Judy apparently did not see Rand at all. She 
was looking straight ahead. 

“Beautiful serve,” she murmured. 

It was all confusing. He felt in things and 
out of them. Rand came over after the game 
without his wife and Judy introduced the men. 
Strange that Warwick should feel in Rand 
something of the challenge he sensed in old 
Grant Chaloner. But he did not analyze it 
then. There was no time. For they had a 


| technical tea at Bill Holt’s, where arrange- 
| ments for a yachting party next day were com- 
| pleted and went on to dress for the dinner that 
| the Rines were having before their dance. 


He met Judy as she came downstairs dressed 
for the dinner. She wore a circlet of diamonds 
at her throat, yellowish diamonds set carefully 
in gold. She saw his eyes upon it and coming 
close lifted her chin so he might see it. 

“Jumbo gave it to me. It’s quite old. Isn’t 
it lovely?” 

It fitted the curves of her throat madden- 
ingly. Before he could catch his impulse, she 
was in his arms and he seemed to have held her 
there before, so natural was it, so gracious her 
yielding. 

“Well, the party’s waiting,” she said at 
length and drew herself away. 

The party at the Rines’ great house began 
with disappointment. He could not keep close 
to Judy. Some people whom he had known 
in New York introduced pretty wives who 
quite obviously had been told that he was rich 
and shy, and kept him firmly in charge until 
dinner was announced and the company, rather 
heady with cocktails, proceeded to find their 
places at an immense table set for forty people. 

Warwick noticed Rand also among those 
seeking places. Then he found his own and 
looked about to see where Judy was. She was 
part of the jumble at the other end, but the 
girl on his left smiled and he recognized her. 

“Hello. I thought you weren’t coming!” 

“Couldn’t get out of it,” said Bee. 

“You're looking lovely.” 

“Am I? It means something if you say so. 
I know how honest you are.” 

“T was sorry to run off that way this morm- 
ing,” he said. 

“Men always run after Judy, and no one 
blames them. Not even their wives.” 

He frowned. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Well, Helena Rand for instance. Look at 
the way she takes it. After the things she her- 
self told and said.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“You don’t? Why, you must! Everybody 
knew.” 5: 

“Knew what?” 

“About Judy and Frank Rand.” 

He looked down the table. Judy was lean- 
ing across someone talking to Rand, lifting her 
chin to display her necklace. The repetition 
of that attitude angered him. 

“What was there to know?” he asked and 
hated his question. 

She was negligent. “What did you say? 
Oh, about Judy. Why, it wasn’t even gossip. 
The papers had it for a day or two though 
they dropped it. Helena left them in Paris, 
came back alone and swore she would divorce 
him. But she didn’t. Frank came back on the 
next boat and Judy came back when she felt 
like it and everything was patched up.” 

“Probably nothing to patch,” he said, his 
own voice unfamiliar. ‘ 

“I suppose not. It depends,” said Bee, 
“more or less on your standards, doesn’t it? 
There are things I never could go thr 
myself. But I suppose the thing for a girl to 
do is to regard each man as another one. 
Judy of course has to have wealth.” 
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WADSWORTH WATCH BAND 
Athena Model 


Designed for women. It expands to slip over the hand, 

is readily adjusted, and is held securely by asnap lock. 

14 kt. Solid Gold; plain, $20; decorated, $25. 14 kt. 

Gold Filled: plain, $7.50; decorated, $8.50. Can be 
fitted to any woman’s wrist watch 


IFTS for the man. Gifts for the woman. 

Gifts for the boy or girl. Gifts for the 

house. 

Gifts for graduation. Gifts for the wed- 
ding—for the bride, the groom, the best man, 
the ushers, the bridesmaids, for the new house- 
hold. Gifts for the wedding anniversary. Gifts 
for birthdays. 


No matter what or whom the gift is for, how 





The Wadsworth Belt Buckle will not slip. A patented 

grip locks the bele tight in any position and automat- 

ically adjusts itself to any thickness of leather. This 

belt buckle meets watch case standards in workman- 
ship as well as in material 
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for the coming 

graduation, wedding 
and 

anniversary season 


cates 


much or how little your budget will permit you 
to pay for it, you will find a variety of appro- 
priate articles to select from at your jeweler’s. 

At your jeweler’s too, you will find helpful 
counsel by experts trained through years of 
experience in aiding other people to solve their 
gift problems. . 

And the gifts offered in the jewelry store 
are gifts that last—the only kind worthy to 
become tokens of lasting good will or affection. 
The high character of these gifts is illustrated 
by the few examples shown on this page. 

Your jeweler has made thoughtful prepara- 
tion for this season of the year, so abundant 





Man’s Pocket Watch 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 


Waa IN PRECIOUS METALS 





WADSWORTH WATCH BAND 
Improved Ben Hur Model 
Designed for men. It opens in the center, is easily ad- 
justed to conform to the wrist, and is fastened by a 
special safety lock. 14ke. Solid Gold: plain, $25; 
decorated, $27. 14 kt. Gold Filled: plain, $6.50; dec- 
orated, $7.50. Can be fitted toany modern strap watch 


in occasions of great importance in individual 
human lives. 


He is offering you a service you will be sure 


* to appreciate. Why not take advantage of it? 


It is none too early to consult him now. 


WapswortH Watcu Casz Company 
Dayton, Kentucky, opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 





Wadsworth Belt Buckles are obtainable in a pleasing 
variety of designs, in both wide and narrow models,alone 
orin sets including watch chain. Buckles alone: Sterling 
silver, $5 to $7.50; 14 ke. gold filled, $9 to $12. Sets: ster- 
ling silver, $10 to $15; 14kt. gold filled, $15 co $20 
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The woman on the other side kept saying 
things he could not remember to answer. Din- 
ner kept going on and on. A crystal ornament 

n the shape of a peacock glittered in front of 
him and he kept wondering what would hap- 
pen if he did smash it. No, it was no use to be 
melodramatic with this gang. You had to be 
as hard as they were. Each man as another 
one. Each girl as another one. That was the 
answer. 

A man filled his glass with champagne. It 
tasted better than anything else. After dinner 
he danced with Bee Newman and told her again 
that she was beautiful. He told her many 
things about herself and though he was not 
entirely sober Bee felt he would remember 
some of them with a certain sense of obligation. 

“Your boy friend’s more than a little bit 
tight, isn’t he, Judy?” asked Bill Holt. 

“TJ don’t understand it,” said Judy. 


“Maybe he doesn’t know the potency of our 
beverages,” suggested Bill, “and he’s dumb 
anyway, darling.” ‘ 


“He’s a great man,” Judy answered. “Get 
him home, will you, Bill? Tell him anything. 
But get him to go.” 

“I can get anyone to go home,” boasted Bill 
and went after it. 


VW woke late. It was partly 
exercise, partly champagne which had 
drugged him. It was some time before he had 
pieced things together and realized what had 
happened the night before. The memory was 
not pleasant. He was defiant and embarrassed. 
He remembered having made love rather vigor- 
ously to Bee Newman. He remembered—no, 
he refused to rememb=r that. 

It was ten o’clock. He heard a horse’s hoofs 
on the drive and looked from his window. Judy 
had been out, alone this time. Or had she 
been alone? And what business was it of his, 
anyhow? But he guessed now why she had 
been so tired and forlorn when he had seen her 
on the boat coming back from Europe. Rand 
had done that, curse him. 

He dressed and went downstairs a little 
sullenly to encounter again the perfect 
Chaloner hospitalitv. Breakfast and luxury 
awaited him. He ate alone in the breakfast 
room, but Duffield Chaloner came in with the 
papers and some talk of business conditions. 

He was keen enough, Warwick found, and 
never referred to his own disasters. He in- 
vited Warwick to go around the golf course 
with him, unless he preferred to swim. War- 
wick chose the golf. He did not want to see 
4 just yet. 

he called for him at the golf-club at two 
te) ‘dock and sent in word that he must come if 
they were to push off on the Holt boat at two- 
thirty. His impulse was to refuse to go but 
that was obviously impossible. And he found 
himself beside her again in her car, rushing 
along toward Sag Harbor. 

“T’m afraid I acted like a bum last night,” he 
said at length. 

“Oh, no. Nobody noticed it. They always 
have too much to drink at the Rines’ dinners.” 

“T’m sorry,” he insisted. 

She let him be sorry without protest. 

Suddenly he found what he wanted to say. 
“Judy, let me take you out of this.” 

“Out of what?” 

“This kind of life. Let me take you to some- 
thing real, something finer. Let’s forget every- 
= that ever happened before we knew each 
other 

She looked at him faintly puzzled. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what happened,” he said. 
“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“Oh,” said Judy, in a changed voice, “I see.” 

“T heard about it. And I only want to ask 
one thing. Do you care about Rand now?” 

“T certainly do. I’m awfully fond of him,” 
answered Judy; “I always have been.” 

“Then I guess that settles it.” 

“Does it?” 

“Tt isn’t that I blame you,” he said hotly, 
defending her since she wouldn’t defend her- 
self. “It’s the life you’ve been taught to lead. 
Living with people who want pleasure and 
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money. Black and white are bound to blur.” 

“T’m pretty good on color.” 

“Don’t laugh.” 

“Why not? It’s funny enough to think of 
the earful Bee gave you.” 

“You mustn’t blame her. A girl like that, 
serious and reflective, naturally looks at things 
as you don’t. But she gets your point of view.” 

Judy’s eyes were hard and cold. 

“All I wish is that I could take you out of 
this,” finished Warwick. 

‘Well, you can’t,” said Judy. “I like the 
way I live. I like my friends. They’re loyal 
and they’re fair—and they aren’t worthless no 
matter what you think, even if they don’t go 
around —— all the time or pinching pen- 
nies. I think life was made to enjoy and I 
think you enjoy it more when you’re rich than 
when you’re poor. That’s why I hope I get 
me a rich husband. Bee probably mentioned 
that I was after one. So I am. y family 
needs one. I had you distinctly in mind. But 
you're off the list.” 

“But you won’t marry a man just because 
he’s rich!”’ 

“Oh, let’s enjoy ourselves,” said Judy non- 
chalantly. 

She ran into a quay, parked firmly against a 
wooden curbing and lifted her hand in gay 
salute to the men and girls waiting in the 
launch. He followed her and the little boat 
carried them out to the white yacht. 

Bee was there. She had been dragged into it, 
she confided to Warwick, and welcomed him. 
Warwick found that they were being rather ob- 
viously left together. They tried to talk and 
every little while he realized that she was 
saying something or other that he had once 
agreed with and it sounded sententious and 
dull. Drifts of laughter came from the others. 

The yacht went lightly out of the harbor on 
the cruise which was to bring them back in 
moonlight and Warwick felt time slipping by 
him. The weekend was almost over and it had 
crashed about his ears. He could go back now 
to work and forget this. Or could he forget? 

The sunset was magnificent as Bee kept ex- 
claiming, but Warwick enjoyed it only ver- 
bally. They all went down for a lavish supper 
when it had faded and returned to wait for 
moonlight. He deserted Bee then, and looked 
for Judy. 

She was leaning back in a deck chair talking 
to Bill Holt, who sat on the arm of her chair, 
and it seemed to Warwick that there was some- 
thing tender in Bill’s manner. The young fel- 
low standing by Warwick noticed it too. 

“T suppose they’ll be having their wedding 
trip on this boat,’’ he said. 

“Who?” 

“Bill and Judy, of course.” 

“Ts that in the cards?” 

“Oh, I suppose they’ll come to it. You’d 
think she’d take him. He’s been after her for 
years and everyone knows the Chaloners could 
use a rich son-in-law. But that’s Judy. She 
carries her own weight.” 

“Yes,” answered Warwick, hating himself. 

“The thing I like about Judy,” the young 
man resumed, for he was drunk enough to be 
mildly indiscreet and not quite sure of the 
connection Warwick had with the party any- 
way, “is that she’s so sporting. Look at the 
way she handled that Rand affair. Everyone 
knew Helena Rand pulled that stuff to cover 
up her own affair. But she got Judy in the 
papers with it and kept her own mess out of it. 

“Of course everyone who knew Judy stood 
by her but then a lot of people don’t know 
her. Judy wouldn’t even defend herself. Bee 
Newman did a lot of talking—most of it, I 
guess. She’d been in Paris at the time, playing 
with Helena Rand.” 

“How did she happen to be there?” asked 
Warwick rather senselessly, but he had to say 
something. He was ashamed and sick and 
lonely as he had never been in all his lonely life. 

“Who? Bee? Getting a. vn I suppose. 
Isn’t that where she usually picks them up? 
She hasn’t been playing in very good luck with 
her alimony either. Didn’t the last husband 
go broke? That’s what she can’t forgive Judy 





for, I suppose, because she plays so square 
yet has everybody after her. But a girl ie 
Bee with a couple of fishy divorces and c 
for money isn’t such a straight shooter as she 
ought to be. Can’t blame her either,” he sud- 
denly qualified, remembering - vaguely that 
Warwick was Bee’s cavalier. “How about a 
woe drink before we land?” 

“ 0. ” 

It seemed endless, that ride through moonlit 
water, with people 4 Joking, s 
_ it had to come to an end the best 

dropped its anchor and they climbed into the 
little launch and went ashore. Warwick 
walsed for the ride home. He could talk to her 
then. No—the crowd was mixed again. Judy’s 
car was full and Bill was with her. 

Somebody offered to take Warwick back and 
he discovered that he was in the rear of a 
crowded car with Bee Newman next to him, 
But when he was dropped at the Chaloners’ he 
was too late. Judy had gone upstairs. 


He had been up since dawn. Queer how 
much he hated to leave this house. It felt like 
home and he hadn’t known a home for years, 
This leased house which had welcomed him as 
its guest for two days would always be a 
memory full of graciousness and beauty. Judy 
was right. People ought to live as if they loved 
life, not constantly reprimanding it. They 
were gay, spirited people, secret with their 
troubles, but open with cordiality. And he 
had chosen to admire Bee Newman, the only 
dishonest one in the lot probably. 

He despised himself. But there was no use 
thinking about it. He was due to leave on the 
Sunrise Special, the seven-twenty train. The 
Filipino boy had called him and attended him 
at breakfast. Now he came knocking again 
for Warwick’s suitcases. 

“Mr. Grant Chaloner ask you to stop in his 
room. This way.” 

The boy led the way down the hall and 
opened a door. Old Jumbo lay in an enormous 
bed by the open window. Though he looked 
very old as well as very fat there was still 
manner in his greeting. 

“Going, Warwick?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“T may not see you again. I'll stick in my 
own fat one of these days. Well, you come of 
honest stock, Warwick, and I guess you've 
plenty of money and the disposition that hangs 
on to it. But you’re not good enough for 
Judy, for all that.” 

“T know. You don’t have to tell me, Mr. 
Chaloner.” 

“Judy,” the old man sighed, “knows what 
life’s about. She always did know. She never 
flinches at it. She likes it, rough or smooth. 
But I’m glad she’s going to get what you have, 
what your grandfather had, stability and all 
the rest of it. Couldn’t catch on to it myself, 
Didn’t want it. Judy does. Be good to her.” 

“T’ll not have the chance.” 

“Oh, yes. She wants you. She loves as 
Good-by. id 


TURNED his head away and Wore ; 


H* went out. The old man shamed him 
again, but his words set Warwick throbbing. 

fhe he could see Judy again before he left—and 
there she was at the end of the hall. 

She hesitated and then came forward, sabe 
toward pain, as was like her. Her face was 
a tired child’s as he had seen it first. 
nee I can’t tell you what a fool I’ve 

p? 

“Did you hear another rumor?” she asked 

coldly. 


v1 Peal only one thing that counts,” he 


said, “and that was that you I_ve me. 


because of that I love you more than anyone © 


else ever has or can. I love you and your 
and the way you look at everything. Take me 
on any terms, Judy—only take me——” 

She smiled and her answer was in her eyes, 
dazzling Warwick with its promise. But het 
voice was gay and even. 

“T’ll take you to the train,” she said, “and 
meet the five-fifteen next Friday.” 
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position, that much he had heeded—the daugh- 
ter of a druggist—a town girl. She’d hated the 
men she had known—the boys and men of— 
of her own class. 

So she had married him, he reflected, getting 
into the bed beside her own, to escape. It had 
cost him his graduation and the approval of his 

rents—that escape. They’d been hurt, sore. 
They’d sacrificed to send him to the university. 
And he had thrown it all away because of— 
summer lightning. 

Cost! Cost! He’d not done paying yet! 

Tonight’s storm muttered uneasily, coming 
nearer. But Charlotte lay very still. 

Divorce? 

Every ancestral voice within him cried out 
in warning. Every fiber of his inherited nature 
shrank back as if confronted with something 
evil, unnatural. You married. For better or 
for worse. Generally for worse. But you 
stayed married. All the courts in the world 
could not release you. 

Confound it, he couldn’t sleep! 

He’d be tired tomorrow. He would be 
weary, with that bruised, beaten feeling. He’d 
drag himself about the office, half dead. 
Ketcham would snap at him and grumble, like 
an old dog. Miss Harkness would look at him 
with those gray eyes and scold him for not 
resting, for rushing through his frugal luncheon. 

Divorce! 

Never! 

And yet it seemed to him as he lay there 
listening to Charlotte’s even breathing that 
there was something evilly indecent about 
their physical proximity in the small bedroom, 
divided by a hand’s breadth of floor space. 

Outside, the storm broke. The thunder 
crashed and the rain pelted down, healing, 
cool, rivers and rivers of it. . 

But in the bedroom storm still muttered. 
There was no feeling of a clean washing away 
of rancor and dislike. They lay there side by 
side as wife and husband should lie. 

Strangers. Sleeping together. Mr. 
Mrs. Stephen Dane, husband and wife. 

Hating each other . . . 


and 


N THE morning, while the water for his 

bath was running, Stephen went into the 
kitchen; he filled the percolator and set it over 
the gas flame. Returning to the bedroom, he 
found Charlotte as he had left her, sleeping 
deeply. 

When he was ready, he sat down at the decor- 
ative kitchen table to make himself toast 
and drink the scalding coffee. The orange 
juice had been squeezed the night before by the 
part-time maid and left in the ice-box. 

Stephen ate and drank, without enjoyment, 
eyes on the morning paper. 
_ When he had finished, he put the few dishes 
in the sink and set Charlotte’s waiting tray 
with toast, coffee and fruit juice. Then he 
carried it to her, a mechanical action, part of his 
daily routine. 

Charlotte was awake. She yawned and 
stretched between the sheets, like a lazy cat. 
When he entered she thumped up her pillows 
and lay back against them, regarding him with 
indifferent eyes. Stephen set the tray on the 
night table between their beds. He looked at 
her and perceived that her face bore no sign 
of her tempestuous weeping of the night before. 

She murmured something—a makeshift 
sreeting—asked him, casually: “You won’t be 
late tonight? We have the Warrens coming.” 

He nodded. At this juncture it was his cus- 
tom to stoop over her and brush her unrespon- 
sive lips with his own. This morning he stood 

ide the bed, awkward, uncertain. 

But Charlotte was lifting her face, as auto- 
matically as she had offered it to him for un- 
Counted mornings in the past. And, as me- 

cally, although conscious of a vague, re- 
sentful astonishment, he leaned down and 
touched her cheek with tight-closed lips. 
us moment later the outer door closed behind 


Charlotte ate her breakfast, then, setting the 
tray aside, she lay back and considered the 
coming day. She must market—by telephone 
—for tonight’s dinner. She must remember to 
ask Eliza, the maid, if the best dinner napkins 
and the Florentine lace cloth were clean. She 
must attend to flowers and new candles. 

She was lunching with Helene Carter, and 
they could take in an early picture show. 

Helene was Charlotte Dane’s closest friend. 
They understood one another—were foils, 
complements. Helene was brunette to Char- 
lotte’s blond, steel to her satin, vivacity to her 
languor. She had divorced Jim Carter some 
time ago and lived alone in an atmosphere of 
subdued and wistful elegance. 

Her alimony was more than generous and she 
was childless, her only child having died in in- 
fancy. She was fond of alluding to the three- 
weeks-old infant, her brilliance veiled in the 
gauze of suggested tears, and her voice poignant 
— “Tf Sonny had only lived!” She did not in- 
flict this appealing phrase upon Charlotte, for 
Charlotte knew. She had met Helene before 
the baby’s birth, and had been made aware of 
Helene’s rebellion and her craven terror. 

At the time Mrs. Carter divorced her fat, 
easy-going husband, it had been more or less 
taken for granted that after she had “adjust- 
ed” herself to new conditions she would take a 
position somewhere and cut down the six thou- 
sand a year he allowed her. Helene had an 
instinct for interior decorating, and when she 
was living with Jim, the decorators she had 
employed had congratulated her upon her in- 
telligent cooperation and had said, “If only 
I had you in my office, dear Mrs. Carter!” 

But although she had approached several of 
them since her divorce, tentatively reminding 
them that this longing of theirs might be grati- 
fied—at a price—they had forgotten or were 
completely “staffed.” 

So she wrote Jim that she wasn’t well and 
that her doctor warned her against working. 
And Jim went on paying her five hundred a 
month. Luckily, he could afford it. And 
didn’t smind—much—although it took him a 
long time to recover from a feeling of bewilder- 
ment. 

Helene had had no real case against him. 
Merely, he bored her. Mental cruelty. And 
Reno had been fun, rather. 

It had been Helene who first suggested to 
Charlotte Dane that she join the ranks and 
free herself from Stephen. Today Charlotte 
intended to tell her that she had opened nego- 
tiations and failed. 

They lunched at a small French place where 
the food and service were good and the prices 


proportionate to their excellence. They 
smoked throughout the meal and talked in- 
cessantly. 


“Did you speak to him?” 

“TI did. He was horrified. Wouldn’t hear of 
it. His face—I wish you’d seen it.” 

“Well, after all, he doesn’t count—nor does 
his opinion,” Helene comforted. 

“Oh, yes, he does,’’ Charlotte answered, 
morose. ‘“He’d have to foot the bill. I haven’t 
a cent, you know that.” 

Helene ponderede pushing at a lettuce leaf 
with her fork. “If you make it disagreeable 
enough for him——” she intimated. ‘There 
are ways and means—refusals—you know. 
After all, this is the first time you’ve ap- 
proached him. Keep at it. It isn’t hard to 
wear a man down. I know. And I’ve set my 
heart upon our taking a little place somewhere 
and living together.” 

“T know,” Charlotte sighed, as she looked 
into a dream future and visualized life with 
Helene. Helene had friends, many of them 
men—with money—attractive men. “I know. 
But even if he consented he couldn’t give me 


much—he doesn’t make enough. He’s not 
like Jim.” 
Helene shrugged her thin shoulders. 


“Steve’s no fool—he’s bound to get ahead,” 
she commented carelessly. 


“As his income 


goes up the alimony can be increased. It’s all 
a question of your lawyer. In any case we'd 
manage somehow. Don’t weaken, Sharlie— 
you’re insane to live as you do. You'll be an 
old woman before your time.” 

They smoked reflectively, in a lull of silence. 
Helene broke it, asking suddeniy: 

“There’s no other way, is there? No way in 
which you could force him? No other woman, 
for instance?” : 

Charlotte laughed. “Stephen? Be yourself! 
No such luck. He doesn’t know that women 
exist! The only time he stays away you may 
be sure he’s working at the office, and if he calls 
up to tell me so, it’s no alibi. He’s there, all 
right!” 

“Doesn’t that secretary—stenographer— 
whatever she is—stay overtime to work with 
him?” murmured Helene. “The tall girl with 
the eyes? I saw her once—the time you and I 
stopped in at the office together.” 

“Secretary?” Charlotte had an exasperating 
trick of repeating one’s words. “Oh, Miss 
Harkness? Yes, she stays—-what of it?” 

Helene answered, her tone a little hard: 


“Nothing. Office wives—it’s a canard, of 
course, nothing to it. But—if you wanted to 
think so?” 


They were silent once more, dark eyes intent 
upon the blue. Presently Charlotte smiled. 

“T see. Well—you’re very clever, Helene.” 

Mrs. Carter deprecated the praise by the lift 
of an eyebrow. She looked over their check, 
tossed it to Charlotte. Always,save for special 
occasions, they shared, even to the tip. 


HEN they were in a small uptown mo- 
W tion-picture house Helene said, slowly: 


“About the money—I could lend you a little. 
I can’t seem to save much. But—I could 
manage a trifle, you know.” 

“No.” Charlotte set her lips, damaging 
their painted curve. “No. Thanks a lot. 
But he'll have to pay. It’s only fair.” 

“Very well. I see your point,” the other wo- 
man answered and kept from her voice even the 
faintest intonation of the relief she felt, “but, 
when the time comes, I’ll have your lawyer 
lined up. He is brilliant—he’ll get all he pos- 
sibly can for you. And won’t charge you 
much. I’ll see to that. Stephen needn’t know 
how little he will charge. We'll arrange that. 
Max and I are close friends—he’ll be willing. 
A little extra pocket-money won’t hurt you. 
I’ve recommended Max to so many people he’d 
be glad to do me a favor.” 

Charlotte nodded. Her heart beat a little 
faster. This cool discussion with Helene, this 
taking things for granted, seemed to strip her 
freedom of the nebulousness of dreams, reveal- 
ing it in the nakedness of fact. 

And, back at the office, Eve Harkness was 
saying to Charlotte’s husband: ‘Here’s the 
glass of milk. You do look ill, Mr. Dane.” 

He smiled and thanked her and turned back 
to his papers as she went to her desk. She 
had a low, clear voice, and her eyes were the 
color of straight-falling rain on a gray autumnal 
day. She was tall and moved her body beauti- 
fully, with no sex-consciousness. Her hands 
were very lovely. 

Stephen found himself thinking of her. He 
knew so little about the girl, really, although 
she had worked with him for two years. 

Late in the afternoon heasked her to get his 
wife on the wire for him. When she had done 
so: “Charlotte? I’m sorry, I can’t get home— 
not until nine or so. Some work has come 
along—important. I'll have to stay.” 

Charlotte’s voice reached him, shrilly petu- 
lant. “It’s too bad of you, Stephen. You knew 
the Warrens were coming!” 

“Couldn’t you get someone in? Helene Car- 
ter, perhaps? I’ll be back in time for bridge.” 

She answered nothing, merely hung up her 
receiver with a vicious clatter. He murmured 
to the dead wires, inanely, “I see—all right, 
then—with you later—good-by.” He could 
not bear that anyone, not even his impersonal 
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secretary, should know that Charlotte would 
cut him off without a word. 

He turned from the instrument and interro- 
gated Miss Harkness with a difficult smile: 
“That’s that, then. If we hurry we can get 
through in fair time. Would you have some 
dinner with me, a little later, somewhere? I 
hate to keep you in like this, Miss Harkness.” 

“T don’t mind,” she answered gently. She 
was very sorry for him, he looked so deathly 
tired. ‘Staying in doesn’t bother me. Yes, it 
would be nice to have dinner together.” 

She smiled at him, entirely friendly, and 
went on with her work, as he with his. 


VER the Italian table d’héte to which he 
took her later she watched the food and 
relaxation bring back some of the color and 
life to his drawn face. He was such a nice 
person, she thought. It was a pity he worked 
so hard, gave himself so, for such small rewards. 
“Where do you live, Miss Harkness? I’ve 
never asked you — it seems absurd, not 
knowing.” 

A small apartment uptown, she told him, 
shared, she explained, with another girl. 

“You have no people, then?” he asked. He 
was enjoying this hour of rest and Eve Hark- 
ness. They had had dinner together before— 
snatched, rushed meals—and the talk had all 
been of business—never of personalities. 

““My father died when I was small,” Eve an- 
swered, “and my mother remarried. She 
divorced my stepfather some time ago.” 

He wondered—why doesn’t she live with her 
mother? It was not a question he could ask, 
however, but it was answered, for Eve went on, 
a faint flush staining her smooth olive cheek: 

“She—my mother—lives in New York, too. 
But after I went to work I preferred to live 
alone. It seemed best.” 

Suddenly, unaware that he was speaking, 
appalled when he realized what he’d said, but 
his mind so full of the subject that it was in- 
evitable, he blurted out: ‘Divorce? You— 
you don’t approve of divorce, then?” 

In the brief silence following his query he was 
hot and cold with embarrassment. What a 
question! But, somehow, he knew she 
didn’t. How the devil had he known? he 
thought, bewildered. 

He leaned toward her and said swiftly: “I’m 
awfully sorry. I didn’t mean to ask that. It 
just slipped out. Please forgive me.” 

Her mouth, which was beautifully cut, which 
could be the stern mouth of Athene or the 
tender mouth of Aphrodite, curved into a smile. 
He was very youthful in his embarrassment, 
she thought, her cool gray eyes warming. 

“That’s all right,” she told him, brusk as a 
boy in order to set him again at his ease. “I 
don’t mind your asking. Your train of thought 
wasn’t hard to follow. No, I don’t approve of 
it. [hateit. I’m an anachronism, I guess.” 

She has been hurt by it—badly—he thought, 
watching the warmth fade from her eyes, the 
amusement from her lips. 

After a time he asked, idly: ‘‘Your name— 
Harkness? I knew a Harkness in New Haven. 
His son was in my class at college. A banker, 
the old man was. It is your own name, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, yes—I think the Harkness you speak of 
is a relative. A cousin of my father’s—once 
removed, or something like that. He was a 
New Englander, too. Yes, it’s my own name. 
I didn’t take Mr. Bedford’s, although I was 
almost a baby when my mother married him.” 

Bedford? Stephen drew his fine, clear-cut 
brows together. Hadn’t he heard something— 
read something? Thorpe Bedford? He spoke 
the name aloud and Eve nodded. 

“‘Yes—my stepfather.” 

When he had taken her home, much against 
her will, he rode back to his subway station 
reflecting on the general oddity of life. Thorpe 
Bedford—whom everybody knew! But no- 
body knew how much money the man had—he 
made it hand over fist. A hard-headed busi- 
ness man, Bedford, and a frequenter of night 
clubs—a man who ate and drank grossly, with 
a reputation among certain expensive women. 
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And this man was Eve Harkness’ step- 
father and Eve was Stephen Dane’s secretary. 
Incredible! Stephen remembered, as_ he 
mounted the subway steps and started on the 
long riverward walk, that there had been news- 
paper talk at the time of Bedford’s divorce— 
his last divorce—surely he had been married 
and freed before? The alimony had been men- 
tioned, an amazing sum of money. And the 
woman who benefited by it had a daughter 
who worked for her living! 

Stephen let himself into his apartment, hear- 
ing, as he came into the small foyer, the 
clash of voices—Helene’s, Charlotte’s, the lazy 
tones of Warren’s voice, light for a man, and 
Mrs. Warren’s rapid, hurrying accents. 

Smoke was thick in the living-room. The 
highball glasses were set on the tea-table— 
a silver bowl of ice was melting. Faces turned 
to him from the bridge table, voices called, 
greeted. Gaines Warren said: 

“Sitting up with a sick friend, one supposes. 
Blonde or brunette? It’s lucky for you that 
Charlotte is such an unsuspicious little thing.” 

Stephen answered at random. He looked at 
his guests. He looked around the room and 
hated it all—not for the first time. Smoke and 
a whisky smell, the scent of powder and per- 
fume, the flushed face of the other man, the 
hard eyes of the women, the silly talk, flippant, 
always with that dirty undercurrent of sexual 
preoccupation. What in heaven’s name did it 
all amount to? Why did a man work like a 
driven dog in order to come home to this, in 
order to support such a meaningless ménage? 

Charlotte smiled at him, a little grimly he 
fancied. : 

“Y’m a model wife, Gaines. And at that, 
I’m willing to give you odds that he’s really 
been working at the office. After which he 
took his stenographer out to dinner and they 
talked—business.” 

Marie Warren laughed outright, and her 
husband quirked an eyebrow. 

“Tt’s true enough,” Stephen answered. 

He was suddenly angry, and Helene Carter, 
who had risen from the table smiled. How 
amenable dear Charlotte is, she thought, how 
very open to suggestion! 

“Count me out of this rubber,”’ she demand- 
ed, over her bare shoulder. “I’m half dead. I 
want to sit on the couch and think of nothing, 
like one of those delicious Swamis, or whatever 
they are.” 

So Stephen took her place and played, with 
Charlotte as his partner He was called 
sharply to account several times. He was so 
tired that he hardly heard. 

It all meant nothing to him. He played me- 
chanically, badly. He and Charlotte lost six 
dollars and the game went on, noisily, drearily. 
The Warrens quarreled, too, acidly. Someone 
cutout. Helene came in. Gaines moved to the 
ice bowl, mixing the drinks with a generous 
hand. It wasn’t his liquor, he reflected gaily. 

Some time after one, Stephen and Charlotte 
were alone. 

“Why,” he inquired, dragging off a wilted 
collar, ‘‘why the devil must they stay so late? 
Haven’t they any homes?” 

“J wonder at it, too,’ Charlotte agreed 
smoothly. ‘Personally, I wouldn’t stay ten 
minutes in any house where the host was so 
obviously anxious to have me go.” 

‘““Meaning me, I suppose.” 

“Oh, don’t look so offended! You played 
the worst game of your life tonight, and that’s 
saying something. You fidgeted the entire 
time, threw away trick after trick, yawned, 
looked bored. When Helene asked you for 
more ice, you behaved as if she’d sent you to 
Alaska to cut it. It isn’t very pleasant for me 

to have you act in this manner. I have to 
carry all the burden.” 

“T didn’t know—I didn’t mean——” he 
started wearily, and then said, aware that any 
explanation was futility itself, “I’m sorry. I 
was very tired.” 

““You’re always tired! Why on earth couldn’t 
you come home at the proper time as you 
promised? The way you let them walk over 

you at the office! It looks so ridiculous, asking 





people here to dine, a week ahead, and then 
not to have you on hand. It has happened 
more than once, Stephen.” ¥ 
“T had to work——” i 
“Oh, I know! It’s funny that with all the 
work you do, the way you love it, the time: you 
spend doing it, that you don’t get ahead faster, 
I suppose I was right—you did take that Hark. 
ness girl out to dinner?” we 
“Yes, naturally. You people would haye 
been finished long since. I couldn’t come back 
and eat scraps in the kitchen, could I? ‘And 
as to Miss Harkness—she had to have ‘some. 
thing. She was tired, too—she had a long way 
to travel, getting home.” aK 
“You’re very considerate,” snapped Char 
lotte, ‘of your stenographer!” ie 
Afterwards, he was sorry that he had been 
goaded to reply, childishly: “= 
“T wish you wouldn’t call her that!” a 
Charlotte smiled maliciously. “I beg your 
pardon,”’.she amended carefully, “‘your—seg. 
retary, of course.” eS 
They completed their undressing in silence 
and, in silence, went to bed. Bal 
Stephen thought, turning restlessly on his 
pillows—“It’s going to be hot again—the 
thunder-storm last night didn’t help 
Confounded nonsense—but I won’t take her¢ 
to dinner again if it’s going to lead to this 
thing. Lord, if a man can’t have friendly te 
lations with a woman—business relations!” — 
He wrenched his mind from his gnawing itt 
tation and set it to contemplating office prob 
lems which had come up within the last few 
weeks. And also the underground rumor tha 
Ketcham, the general manager, had ad 
an offer by a Chicago firm. Should Ketcham 
leave, Stephen, who was his assistant, was ia 
line for the vacant post. There would be 
substantial increase in salary, as well as op 
portunity, authority, prestige. es ol 
He foresaw that, if he became Ketcham 
successor, he might, within a reasonable 
of time, struggle out of debt. If only th 
were some way in which to hold Charlotte 
down! She had been nagging at him for a car 
for a year now. If he got the new job she 
would demand it. Actually, had it not 
for her wastefulness, they might have 
a small, inexpensive car, initial cost 
keep. But she had made it out of the qu 

















EFORE he slept he thought again of Eve 

Harkness. It seemed incredible to him, 
accustomed as he now was to the 
snatching type of woman, that this girl shoul 
be willing to work her eight hours a day im an 
office and to live uptown in a shabby apart 
ment house when, probably, she could live with 
her mother on Park Avenue and sew a fine seam, 
or whatever it was that idle young women 
Her mother’s income, as reported in the news 
papers, came back to him. Forty thousand 
year they said that Bedford allowed her. 

Nice girl, Eve Harkness. He liked her eyes 
—they were cool and steady, they seemed to 
give you something. ‘ 

It was curious, yet a fact, that since last 
night he had not thought, very seriously, 
Charlotte’s demand for a divorce. He was at 
customed to hearing her demand so many iit 
possible things; why not, then, in a blazed 
petulant anger, a divorce? It had impressed 
him that night because of her sudden letting 
go, because of all the wounding, amazing 
she had said. But in anger married 
said all they had ever thought—and mor 

Charlotte was perfectly aware of his inhibr 
tions—that’s what she called his feeling. She 
knew that his entire tradition was 
divorce. She knew that she had no 
Incompatibility? But that was a farce! Ifall 
the incompatible people went through the 
courts, there’d be few marriages left m 
United States. : 

Charlotte could not go before a judge and 
asseverate that Stephen Dane had ul 
faithful to her or unkind. Her only co’ 
were she to be truthful, would be that het 
husband’s salary was six thousand dollars # 
year and that she wished the spending of te 
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WHEN SPRING INVITES 


With Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires on your car, Any trip in any car is more restful—cushioned 
you who love Nature can revel in the joys of to the point of supreme comfort by Firestone 
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Why our diet 
damages our 





N INE-TENTHS of these 
widely prevalent troubles 
of the gums, dentists say, 
can be definitely ascribed to 
this regime of soft cookery under which, as a 
nation, we live. 


Our soups and sauces, our vegetables and 
our puddings—all are cooked to a soft con- 
sistency. We are “choosy” about the cuts of 
meat we buy. The roughage and the fibre 
have departed from our food. Our diet, so 
soft and so delicious, has lost its power to 
stir our gums to health. 


And our national bad habit of eating too 
hastily does our gums no good. For, deprived 
of the natural massage that careful mastica- 
tion would give, our gums have grown soft 
and tender. 

It is from these two causes that gums grow 
logy and dull. The blood does not circulate, 
the gum becomes unhealthy. “Pink tooth 
brush” appears. Other troubles threaten. 


Why massage with Ipana 
is so good for the gums 


Dentists advise gum massage because it stirs 
up the gum tissues to health, because it speeds 
to the depleted, softened tissues a fresh sup- 
ply of rich and wholesome blood. Dentists 
recommend massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
because Ipana, through its ziratol content, is 
of definite vaiue in toning and strengthening 
gum tissue that is weak and undernourished. 


Give Ipana a full month’s trial 


The ten-day tube the coupon calls for is 
gladly sent. But a full-size tube from your 
druggist’s, containing enough for a month’s 
use, makes the better test of Ipana’s power to 
care for your gums and to keep your teeth 
white and brilliant. 


IPAN 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. H58, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 








Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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times that sum. Not even an American court 
would grant a divorce upon such grounds! 
No, now that he had had time to think it over 
he could dismiss it as mere—conversation. 

He would never hear of it again, he re- 
flected, until their next serious quarrel. 

Upon this, he slept. And woke to find him- 
self in error, for Charlotte reopened the attack 
after dinner the next evening. 

She was calm this time, and tearless, and 
took the exasperatingly wifely attitude. Why 
can’t we talk this over quietly and be sensible 
about it? 

Stephen almost laughed aloud. “Talking 
things over quietly” with Charlotte always 
ended in voices raised beyond the limits set for 
ordinary courtesy, in recriminations and an 
eventual hostile silence, well refrigerated. He 
had talked things over quietly with her before. 

Now he refused. He warned: 

“Don’t waste your breath, Charlotte. Ill 
never consent to such an absurdity, and you 
know it. You may as well stop ing—and 
thinking—about it. I don’t believe you mean 
it, for one thing. Half of this nonsense is 
Helene Carter’s influence.” 

“There you go, knocking my friends—my 
best friend, the only one who really cares what 
becomes of me!” 

He laid down the paper and looked at her. 
She was walking about, restless; a high spot 
of color burning on either cheek. He thought, 
in sudden, swift incredulity—my wife! Wife! 
The woman he had held in his arms, the woman 
bound to him by the most intimate, the most 
personal of human relationships; and, beyond 
the woman, the girl he had loved, for whom he 
had sacrified so much. 

At this point he asked himself if it were for 
her he had sacrificed, or for the idea of her—for 
what she had stood for to him at one time— 
beauty, youth, and desire—desire. 

He did not love her now, whatever that 
other surge of emotion had been. He knew it, 
had known it for a long time. 

But now, because he had once imagined her 
more wonderful than any living woman could 
be, and because, for a little time, she had grant- 
ed him that young, ardent response which had 
been miracle and marvel and release, he looked 
at her with kindness and spoke to her gently. 

“You don’t mean that, Charlotte—that 
Helene is your best friend, the only one who 
cares.” 

“Who is, then?” 

“T thought,” he murmured awkwardly, 
“that I was. I’ve tried to be.” 

“You?” She laughed at him. “You? Any 
woman’s husband—her friend? Stephen, how 
can you be so wilfully blind? We've been 
drifting apart all these years, ever since the 
first year. We've nota single thing in common. 
We don’t like the same people, the same sort of 
good times—we don’t even laugh at the same 
jokes. I want—everything I’m entitled to. 
I’m still young, I have looks, I’m ambitious, I 
want to live! And you—you don’t want any- 
thing, I believe, except to plod along in your 
own rut and be let alone. And isn’t that just 
what I am offering you? You’d be so much 
happier, too.” 

His impulse, vague in its inception, to try to 
meet her on some neutral, if not friendly, 
ground, passed. He was angry again, his mind 
rejected her—shut her out. He replied harshly: 

“Whether or not I’d be happier is beyond the 
point. We entered upon certain obligations. 
As far as I can see we’re in honor bound to keep 
them. I may be very old-fashioned.” 

“That’s putting it mildly,” Charlotte told 
him. “Talk about mid-Victorian!” 

Stephen smiled, much to his own amazement. 
“T’ve been called that before by some of your 
very modern friends,” he said. “I don’t know 
what it means exactly. I take it that it’s not 
complimentary from their point of view.” 

“But look here,” said Charlotte, not listen- 
ing and speaking with an entirely authentic 
savagery, “can’t you see that our living to- 
gether—when we don’t care—when we’re jus 
muddling along—is indecent?” 

“No, I don’t see it,” he answered shortly. 


“That’s just another catch word of the genera. 
tion. They use words like that, your friends do 
—‘indecent’ and, in opposition, ‘honest’—to 
provide themselves with excuses in order to do 
what they want to do. It’s ‘indecent’ to stay 
married when you’ve found out that i 

is no bed of roses; it’s ‘honest’ for a woman to 
run away with her lover and smash up Lord 
knows how manyglives. That sort of cheap talk 
gets nowhere with me. Forget it.” 

A week later he lived through some entirely 
horrible minutes. They had been out, at a 
night club, the guests of the Warrens. They 
had been drinking—Charlotte more so than 
usual. And when they came home she turned 
casually, carelessly amorous. 

He felt like a fool when she grew sullen over 
his entire lack of response. He thought, bit- 
terly, ‘So that’s what it amounts to with her 
—this—‘indecency.’ ” 

The next day she had, apparently, forgotten, 


Helene Carter’s cousin, one of those lonely, 
feverishly civic spinsters who have too much 
money and disseminated mentalities, asked 
Helene, whom she admired and disapproved of, 
to come to Connecticut and spend a week with 
her in the new house, which she had built for 
herself, an elderly companion, and six Pe- 
kingese. 

Helene consented, amiably. But she ac- 
cepted with the proviso that she bring Char- 
lotte Dane with her, for, as she told Charlotte 
naively: 

“T should be bored to tears without. Janet 
expects to be listened to all the time. If you 
come, we can take it in broken doses.” 

Janet Winchester, who knew and liked 
Charlotte, wrote her immediately. Charlotte 
displayed the letter, all the glory of thick, 
rough paper with ragged edges, and crested. 

“T’ll go, of course,”’ she told Stephen. “Oh, 
you needn’t look so anxious, so—mathematical! 
I don’t need any new clothes. Railroad fares 
and tips are all I’ll require. And you'll be rid 
of me for a week.” 

Dutifully, he saw her and Helene off when 
the time came for them to go, sacrificing his 
luncheon hour in order to make up the time. 
And Eve Harkness paused by his desk later.in 
the day to look at his worn, colorless face with 
genuine concern on her own. 

“You mustn’t drive yourself so,” she told 
him with a more personal note in her voice than 
he had ever heard there. ‘You'll make your- 
self really ill.” 

He smiled up at her. He was grateful. It 
was good to have someone notice how you 
looked. Good, if childish. 

He had sworn to himself that he wouldn't 
take Eve Harkness out again. It wasn’t fair to 
her, although she’d never know Charlotte's 
insulting attitude toward her. But a night or 
so later, when they had again worked over- 
time, he found himself asking involuntarily: 

“Shall we have dinner at that little Italian 
place, or would you rather go somewhere else?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she replied instantly, “I'd 
like to so much. But I go to my mother one 
night every week she’s in town, and this just 
happens to be the night.” 

Instead of the relief he should have felt that 
he was gracefully free of a situation which, on 
second thoughts, was awkward, he felt that he 
was curiously disappointed. So, to his own 
astonishment, he heard himself asking: 


‘Another time, then? Tomorrow night, per - 


haps? Mrs. Dane is out of town. I’m a sul 
mer bachelor,” he added, making a poor at- 
tempt at a tawdry jest, “and anyway, he 
ended with sudden defiance, “I’m lonely! : 

Eve smiled faintly. She had been in bust 


mess for some time now—she had been 


out before by lonely men. But Stephen Dane 
was “different.” She couldn’t think of a mat 
she liked as well, or one she trusted a 
completely. 

She felt, had felt ever since she had known 
him, that he was not happy at home. She had 
seen Mrs. Dane several times and had come t 
the conclusion, not a snap judgment, that it 
wouldn’t be likely he could be happy, being 
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.... thanks to’ The HOOVER Dusting Tools 


OW old-fashioned it seems—the tearing up of car- 
pets, the carrying out of furniture, the beating of 
tugs and brushing of draperies that meant houseclean- 
ing a few years ago... Yet some women do it still. 
Such drudgery is quite unnecessary—thanks to Hoover 
Dusting Tools. They search out the dirt from every crack 
and corner, clean thoroughly and quickly overstuffed 
iture, hangings and door frames—all the difficult, 
hard-to-get-at places. 
And they do it so easily and effortlessly. Each 
tool is carefully planned for its purpose—to 
uminate stooping and reaching, to prevent 
ting. Swivel joints make twisting your 
Wrists unnecessary and spring catches lock 
erent units securely in place. 
Yet dusting is but a small part of the aid the 
ver offers in housecleaning. Its greatest 





















service is in the cleaning of rugs. Here you secure the 
thorough cleanliness which only The Hoover can give, 
through its deep-beating principle—‘‘Positive Agitation”’ 
—which repeated tests have shown removes more dirt 
per minute than other cleaners. We shall be glad to demon- 
strate the Hoover's greater dirt per minute capacity in your 
home. Because d. p. m. represents the real gauge of electric 
cleaner capacity, you should see this test before buying 
any electric cleaner. Telephone the Authorized 
Hoover Dealer. 


Cash Prices, Model 700, $75. Model 543, $59.50. Dusting tools, 
$12.50. Easy payments if desired. Only $6.23 down. Prices 
slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. Hoover 
dealers will make you an allowance om your old machine. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


EtV,.. motor-driven floor polishing attachment, $7.50 
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what he was, with such a woman as wife. She 
thought Charlotte pretty and smart and rather 
engaging, but believed her to be hard and frivo- 
lous, the last wife in the world for a sensitive, 
idealistic man such as she thought Stephen to 
be. And she was better informed about his 
financial circumstances than he dreamed. She 
had even tactfully kept collectors who came to 
the office from the attention of either Stephen 
or his superiors. 

“T’d love to go,” she told him, and he felt 
oddly elated and at the same time regretful. 

He had no business to make women friends. 

However, it was done, and presently they 
walked out of the office-building together and 
parted on the street corner with, on Eve’s 
part, a friendly, understanding smile. 


vE made her way uptown to the Park 

Avenue apartment in which Mrs. Bedford 
lived. By all the laws of Gotham, Mrs. Bed- 
ford should not be gracing the city with her 
presence at this unseasonable time, and Eve 
knew it. And she knew, also, why her mother 
had broken those laws, why she would con- 
tinue to break them. And Eve’s heart was 
sick within her because she knew. 

She found her mother lying on a couch in the 
great living-room, a linen bandage over her 
eyes, her long, slender figure more or less con- 
cealed by an elaborate Chinese pajama 
negligée. 

The discreet butler, ushering Eve in, de- 
parted, and Mrs. Bedford removed the band- 
age, dropped it into a bowl of ice and astringent, 
and looked at her daughter. 

“You're late, Eve.’” 

“I’ve been working.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. It’s too absurd. People 
still talk, you know. Someone is forever asking 
why you don’t live with me. If Thorpe should 
hear it——”’ 

Eve sat down in a low chair and took her 
mother’s pretty, nervous hand in her own. 

“Have you a headache?” 

“No, not exactly. My eyes trouble me—I 
was out late—the smoke in the place was as 
thick as pea soup,” Stella Bedford explained 
sketchily. She swung her black satin legs to 
the floor and touched the jade buttons on the 
cloth-of-gold jacket. “I didn’t dress,” she 
said unnecessarily. 

Later, across the candles and flowers on the 
dinner table, Eve surveyed her mother grave- 
ly. It came to her as a fresh shock every time 
she saw her, the extraordinary beauty which 
Mrs. Bedford still possessed and which she pre- 
served and worshiped with fantastic and costly 
rites. She was tall, slim; the lines of her body 
were heart-breakingly lovely. Her eyes were 
as gray as Eve’s eyes, and her close-cut hair as 
black. But there the likeness ended. She had 
a heart-shaped face and a mouth dreaming 
sensuously in luscious curves of red. Her 
tended skin was white and clear, her nose and 
ears a triumph of delicate modeling. And her 
look was sullen, her charm brooding. 

She was twenty years older than her daugh- 
ter and Eve was twenty-two. Anyone would 
have thought them to be sisters. One of Mrs. 
Bedford’s outstanding grievances against her 
child was that she had never been able to force 
her to call her Stella or at least, for pity’s sake, 
by some caressing nickname—something less 
brutally dating and damning than “Mother.” 

Now Stella played with her very good food 
and talked about the plays she had seen. 
When the man servant had left the room she 
complained irritably: 

“Vottr stepfather is behind—four days—in 
his payment this month. He doesn’t seem to 
realize that I have bills to meet.” 

Eve said nothing. There seemed nothing to 
say. Her mother added angrily: 

“T’m always in debt!’ 

When they had returned to the living-room 
for coffee and cigarets, she asked Eve suddenly: 

“After all, I don’t think Thorpe would mind 
so much if he knew you wouldn’t live with me. 
He always said you were an independent minx. 
Remember? He’s always liked you, too. 
You’re a fool not to keep up with him. He’d 
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be sure to leave you something—he can’t live 
forever, not at the rate he lives—if only, Eve, 
you’d be a little diplomatic!” 

“T don’t care to see him,” Eve answered 
quietly. “You know that, Mother.” 

“Tt’s nothing to me,”’ her mother answered, 
carelessly cold. “I was just telling you some- 
thing for your own good. I won’t be able to 
leave you much—I can’t save. Lord knows I 
ay.” 

Eve was silent. Death and Stella Bedford 
seemed a long way apart. She looked idly 
about the beautiful room in which every clever 
light was subdued to flatter its owner. 

‘‘How is the office?”’ asked Mrs. Bedford, not 
really caring. 

‘All right. I’ve been working overtime a 
good deal. We’ve been rushed—even in the 
dull season. It’s an import concern, you know.” 

‘‘When you talk like that you look like your 
father!’ Mrs. Bedford commented suddenly. 
Then she was silent. She was remembering, 
against her will, the light-hearted boy she had 
romantically loved and ridiculously married. 
That boy had turned very soon into a stranger, 
an anxious and repressed man. Eve’s father. 
He had died so soon after the child’s birth that 
Eve knew of him only from pictures, legends. 

Stella shuddered under the cloth of gold. 
She was thinking of the meager life insurance, 
the struggle, the little support her own and 
Harkness’ family had been able to give her 
and the child—the dull, strained visiting be- 
tween one and the other. And then Thorpe 
Bedford had happened along and had seen her, 
just as she was flowering into that unusual 
beauty—a beauty which, maturing rather late, 
no amount of grief or poverty or anxiety had 
dimmed. 

The electric bell rang. Eve looked instantly 
toward her mother, apprehension at her heart. 

Mrs. Bedford flushed. 

“T’m sorry—it’s Harry. I hadn’t meant him 
to come here tonight, of course—I wanted you 
all to myself,” she added hastily, “but he 
called me up just before you came in. Busi- 
ness. He has been investing some money for 


“Then you'll lose it,” Eve remarked. 

Her mother, a finger gesturing toward her 
lips, flung a look of anger toward her, gray 
arrows. “You’re so unfair,” she whispered 
breathlessly, and halted as the door opened and 
Harry Stoddard came in. 

He was about thirty-four years old. A su- 
perbly built man, very blond. If his mouth 
and chin were weak and yielding, you forgot 
it when you saw his gay, imploring eyes and the 
little swagger of his carriage, as winning as the 
braggart walk of asmall boy. Even Eve, whom 
he had deeply wronged, could not hate him. 
He was as charming as Lancelot and as un- 
stable as water. 

“Well, Stella!” 

He crossed the room and kissed the hand 
Stella Bedford held out tohim. An absurd, un- 


‘American gesture. Yet so very well done, so 


utterly engaging. Then he turned to Eve and 
held out his own hand to her. 

“But this is really marvelous,” he told her, 
smiling with unaffected pleasure. ‘Where on 
earth do you keep yourself, Eve? I never see 
you—I’ve asked Stella again and again.” 

Hating herself, Eve laid her hand in his. 
What else could she do? she thought despair- 
ingly. He was bound to ignore the basic situa- 
tion where she was concerned. He could do 
nothing else. Neither could she. And, she 
asked herself, not for the first time, did he 
know that she knew? Could he be such a fool 
as to think her—blind, witless? 

“T’ve been very busy,” she answered quietly. 
“How are you, Harry?” 

“Oh, wretched, as usual,’ he replied gaily, 
sitting down between them, looking from one 
pretty woman to the other, the portrait of as 
healthy and satisfied a man as could be found 
in the entire city. “I’m working, too. What; 
you didn’t know it? I thought it had been 
trumpeted abroad, that world-shaking event! 
Well, it doesn’t amount to anything, really. 
I’ve a friend in the brokerage way who sends 


me out to lunch at my own clubs in order that 
I may entice unwary men into buying some. 
thing we call gilt-edged securities. Haven't a 
child’s idea what that means myself, and how 
long this desperate attack of industry will last 
heaven alone knows. I don’t.” : 

Stella smiled at him lazily. The change in 
her since he entered the room was perfectly 
perceptible. She looked as indolent, as re. 
laxed and as complacent as a cat before a half- 
finished saucer of cream. Eve turned her eyes 
from that unmerciful betrayal. It was dread- 
ful, it was terribly, terribly wrong, and yet, ina 
way, it was pitiful. 

She listened, without hearing, to her mother 
and Stoddard talking, gossiping, laughing. 
She answered mechanically the questions he 
put to her, friendly questions and interested, 
She fully appreciated the effort he made to 
draw her into the conversational circle; the en- 
deavor to skim lightly, easily over the surface 
of the situation itself. But she couldn’t help 
him—couldn’t play up. She felt stifled, op- 
pressed, almost ill. 

Eve endured it as long as she could. Pres- 
ently, her resistance snapping, she rose to go, 
Stella made no attempt to detain her. But 
Stoddard fretted a little, seeming sincerely 
disappointed. 

“But why not stay? I'll take you home, 
after. One sees you so rarely. Upon my word, 
it’s not kind of you, Eve.” 

Yet she escaped from him and his mistaken, 
his horrible kindness agd went out—reached 
the street. Her sensitive lips could still feel the 
smooth, cool touch of her mother’s fragrant 
cheek. She shuddered a little . . . That tend- 
ed, lovely skin, the whole mind and soul and 
body of the elder woman abandoned to— 

At eighteen, four years ago, she had learned 
that Harry Stoddard was her mother’s lover. 
How she had learned it, in what appalling, 
branding, unforgetable circumstances, she had 
tried to forget. She tried never to think of it. 
It had been then that she had left Mrs. Bedford 
and gone to work. Fortunately she had a pro- 
fession; had taken a secretarial course to fill up 
her time since leaving school at seventeen, 
soon after her mother’s divorce. 


HE had said nothing to Stella Bedford of 

her discovery—the most terrible discovery 
any girl could make, and one which had ma- 
tured her far beyond her years. But Mn. 
Bedford knew, as any woman would, and her 
shameful knowledge withheld her from any 
show of maternal authority regarding Eve's 
radical plans. She had been forced to let the 
girl go and live for a time at a club for working 
women; had been obliged to see her grow tired 
and shabby. 

The secretarial course had been accepted by 
Mrs. Bedford, originally, as one of the smart 
things girls did nowadays. She had never 
dreamed that Eve would put it to a practical 
use. She had thought to give her the one “serl- 
ous” year, then take her abroad, and after an 
expensive début at home, marry her off to some 
man who would appreciate her quiet charm, 
her good breeding, her really fine mind. “ 
Eve had not inherited her own excepto’ 
beauty was a source of complaint to her moth- 
er, and yet, as she was inordinately vain, 4 
source of satisfaction as well. 

But Eve had crashed through the thin struc 
ture of her mother’s plans for her, and St 
had been compelled to sit back and say noth 
ing. For the lightest word might be a rope 
that would drag the entire situation into opel 
daylight. That much Stella knew. 

So Eve had gone her way and Stella had gone 
hers—which was the gay, unreliable, exciting 
way of Harry Stoddard, eight years her jumlor. 

Eve breathed deep, away from the F 
ment. The air in the street was hot and dry 
and dusty, but she breathed it as gratef 
as if it had blown straight from snow- 
from mountains and pine forests. 

In the apartment Eve had quitted, Ms 
Bedford was contemplating Harry Stoddard 
with some irritation. He was fidgeting with 
the dials of an elaborately concealed 
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Save time, energy and money 
—don’t market every day 


The General Electric Refrigerator 
is unusually roomy and it keeps 


all food healthfully fresh 





drs such a relief not to have to 
go to market every day. Two or 
three times a week will do the job 
—with energy and time and money 
saved—if you have a General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


For even the smallest model is so 
designed that it can hold a generous 
store of foods—several days’ supply 
for the average family. And its tem- 
perature is just right to keep meats 
wholesome, milk sweet, salads crispy. 


Alk the models are up on legs. This 





makes it so easy to keep the floor 
underneath clean. 


You will notice, too, that the Gen- 
eral Electric has no belts or fans or 
drain pipes. All its machinery is 
hermetically sealed in one steel cas- 
ing. You will.be glad that it needs 
absolutely no oiling. And your bills 
for electricity will tell you the pleas- 
ant story that this perfect refrigera- 
tion is economical. 


In fact, now that the fifteen years of 
experiment in the General Electric 





laboratories has produced this 
simple, quiet, efficient refrigerator, 
there’s really no reason for being 
without the advantages it can give 
you. Already more than fifty thou- 
sand General Electric Refrigerators 
are bringing new comforts to Amer- 
ican homes. 


There are many models—at a wide 
range of prices. Get full informa- 
tion about them by writing us for 
booklet E-5, which is illustrated and 
completely descriptive. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 
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IN THE game of today 
accuracy counts. It took 
the Davis Cup to France 
last September. Putting 
the ball on the line — 
near the line—just out of the 
opponent’s reach. The Dayton 
Steel Racquet brings a new con- 
ception of accuracy to tennis. The 
unerring precision of a machine. 
A machine alive, alive and re- 
sponsive to subtleties of the direc- 
tion and power of impact. Its 
heat-treated, lithe, steel frame is 
true. Its tightly wound, hollow 
steel strings have unvarying re- 
siliency. A Dayton has no “off” 
days. It has no “off” strokes. 
Within inches of where you want 
a return, the Dayton will place it. 
It is the most accurate racquet 
man has devised. Its narrow, 
whip-like frame makes for speed 
too. And strength. Speed — 
Strength—and Accuracy. These 
are all Dayton qualities. 
A Dayton Steel Racquet is ideal 
for vacation. Take it along on 
yours. Damp nights and dewy 


mornings can’t harm a Dayton. 
Salt air and sea breezes don’t 
affect it. Dayton Steel Racquet 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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now pulling snatches of jazz, of lectures, of 
vocal music into the room, and as quickly 
erasing, replacing, banishing them. 

Stella put her hands over her ears. 

“Harry! Do stop that!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” 

He turned instantly, smiled at her and wan- 
dered over to where she sat. Bending down, 
he kissed her lightly on the nape of the neck. 

He felt a little shiver run through her that 
his most casual touch awakened. He was not 
elated by it. He was not particularly proud 
of his hold over her. Once it had excited him 
tremendously—had made him feel like a god. 
But now—— 

He dropped down beside her on the couch 
and lighted a cigaret. 

“T didn’t mean you and Eve to meet.” 

‘Why not?” he asked, astonished. 

She couldn’t answer truthfully. So she re- 
plied evasively, ‘Oh, she doesn’t approve of 
my friends any more.” 

“T’d be sorry to think she included me in her 
—- I like her—she’s a darned nice 

r ” 


As a matter of fact, incredible as it seems, he 
did not dream that Eve “knew anything.” All 
his imagination—and he had a great deal—ran 
to the charming manner in which he made love. 
Had he even suspected Eve’s knowledge, he 
would have been genuinely horrified and 
regretful. 

“You haven’t been here for over a week.” 

“Busy—don’t laugh, Stella—really busy! 
Then out in Westchester. You knew that, 
darling.” 

“Yes, I knew. But you only wrote once. 
It’s been lonely. I came to town—thinking— 
but you’d left. Did you meet anyone you liked, 
anyone—new?” 

“Oh, a couple of girls—athletic type, flat- 
footed, hearty—I never could endure it,” he 
answered carelessly. 

Her gray eyes searched him, avid, anxious. 
She lived in a continual nightmare of terror 
that some younger woman would take him 
from her. She was too clever to show her dread 
and her anticipatory jealousy, but it ate at her 
like a cancer—it threatened to age her. 

Youth—and innocence—twin menaces. 

He was getting tired of her. She knew it. 
He was as charming to her as ever—even more 
so. But he was tiring. She thought, frantical- 
ly, desperately, ceaselessly, menacing her 
beauty by her constant preoccupation, that it 
didn’t really matter if he did tire—a little. It 
had lasted four years now. You couldn’t expect 
concert pitch forever—over even as long a 
period. No, it didn’t matter, just as long as he 
met no one else—no young girl—inexperienced. 

He often told her he didn’t like youth and in- 
nocence. But she knew men. She hadn’t be- 
lieved him. 

At intervals he still asked her to marry him. 
Longer intervals now than formerly. If only 
she could bring herself to do it! But she could 
not. Harry’s inherited income was small— 
entirely inadequate. He lived up to and be- 
yond it. Work, seriously, he could not. And 
if Stella Bedford married, it meant that her 
alimony would cease. 

No, she could not live on Harry’s income— 
he could barely live on it himself. To marry 
him would mean the instant sacrifice of all 
that she loved—her comfort, her luxuries, 
clothes, jewels, motor-cars, travel. She had 
saved nothing. She was truly, as she had told 
Eve, always in debt. Twice since their divorce, 
Bedford, in a mood of tolerance and irony, had 
come to her rescue with what he called an 
extra dividend on her wise investment. He 
imagined, of course, that she supported Eve as 
well as herself on what he allowed her. 

No, she could not marry Harry Stoddard, 
insane as she was about him. To marry him 
would be to lose him completely, for she would 
lose her beauty—the beauty which was all she 
had with which to hold him. The worship by 
which she placated the idol of her: alluring 
flesh was costly worship, and she must prac- 
tise eternal vigilance at the perfumed altars. 

Now that Eve was gone she exerted herself 
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to amuse Stoddard. She was a rather witty 
woman in a cruel, sleek way, and the man ep. 
joyed, rather against his weakened will, the 
facility she had for being entertaining at some. 
one else’s expense. He was genuinely fond of 
her, tiring though he was of her claim upon him, 

Basically, he was decent, even chivalroys 
enough never to blame her, even to himself, 
for the situation. Yet he could have done 50, 
and with considerable truth. He had drifted 
into the affair, and now he discovered that he 
could not as easily, as lightly drift out of it 
again. All his urging marriage upon her had 
been, latterly, perfunctory enough. Mere 
props to bolster up his waning self-respect. 

While Eve walked uptown to clear her lungs 
and mind of the atmosphere she had left, Stella 
Bedford and her lover sat together in the 
apartment made possible by Thorpe Bedford’s 
money and tried to conceal from each other 
that the one was frantic with fear and the other 
sodden with boredom. 


Dining, the following night, with Stephen 
Dane at the quiet, smart French place in the 
Forties to which he had taken her, talking to 
him of the office, of the weather, of the latest 
newspaper sensation, Eve found herself think- 
ing, in astonishment, ‘How really good-look- 
ing he is. I hadn’t noticed. I wonder why.” 

But he was more alive that night than she 
had ever seen him. His day had gone well, and 
for the first time in years he had had some- 
thing to look forward to at the end of it. Ex. 
cellent food, competent service, and music 
which had a certain demoded elegance of 
sound had combined to relax his taut nerves 
and to brighten his eyes, intensify his smile. 

He felt absurdly care-free and was conscious 
of it. He could forget Charlotte, could forget 
the anxieties which gnawed at him like lean 
rats—could even forget himself. 

A belated dinner party came in. Stephen 
followed them with his glance, idly enough, let 
them register subconsciously. Three or four 
well-dressed, petulant-looking women, one of 
them extraordinarily pretty—he’d seen her 
before somewhere—and men to match, good- 
looking, well-groomed men. 

One of them was what Stephen instantly 
classified as a type. The Successful Man. A 
man of fifty-odd, tall, with an outward curve at 
the waist-line, with a smooth-shaven, heavy, 
florid face and thick hair brushed to sleek 
silver. He passed them, his eyes roving in- 
curiously over the room. They were eyes, 
Stephen noticed, hard as steel and the color of 
steel. But the casual onlooker would be apt to 
discount their piercing steadiness because of 
the discolored puffs beneath them. 

“That blond woman,” Stephen remembered 
aloud, ‘“‘is Angele Cordova, the motion-picture 
actress. Name’s probably Maggie Smith. I 
wonder,” he went on, not caring, ‘‘who the man 
is—the big man. He’s the host, obviously.” 

The party was arranging itself at a table 
near by. There were hovering waiters and an 
anxious, obsequious captain, menu in hand. 
The big man was nodding as the wasp-waisted 
Latin bent to him. He’d already ordered, ap- 
parently—this consultation was evidently 4 
matter of drinks. One of the women said: 

“Not for me. I’m on the wagon, Thorpe, old 
dear.” 

Thorpe! oe 

Stephen looked quickly at Eve. As if in 
answer, she nodded. : 

“Yes—Mr. Bedford. I haven’t seen him— 
since—— He’s not changed.” 

Stephen said quickly: “We can go. I'll get 
my check.” : 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Eve murmured. Yet it 
mattered a good deal. She was as fastidious 
in her thoughts as in her person, and it 
tressed her to see her stepfather. She had too 
recently seen his successor. 

While Stephen beckoned a waiter, took the 
slip from the plate, reached for his bill-fold, 
she put on her gloves, her eyes on the table. 
She had nothing against Bedford—nothing 
definite, that is. She had liked him as a: 
he had been generous, even sympathetic. 
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Captain Campbell’s 
207 miles per hour 


en 104 yards a second . . . the fastest 
mile made anywhere . . . on track, road 
or beach. The wonderful driving of Captain 
Campbell at Daytona Beach smashed all speed 
records of all times. 


No other tires ever stood anything like the 
strain imposed by the daring Captain in his 
900 h. p. Blue Bird Car. Centrifugal force so 
gteat it would hurl a tire tread sky-high... 
terrific internal heat! And yet the Dunlops 
came through “‘perfect,” according to Captain 
Campbell. 


Such supreme tire tests provide the knowl- 
edge from which Dunlop’s everyday tires 
have been perfected. The previous world 
speed record was made on Dunlops—Dunlop 
holds eighteen world records in all. 


-.. But Dunlop’s proudest record is this: 
26,000,000 Dunlops are giving greater 
safety, surer service, and bigger value to 
millions of motorists. 


DUNLOP 
TIRES 
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February 20, 1928 
Mr. E. B. Germain, 
President, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Germain 


Thank you so very much indeed for your 
congratulations contained in your wire which I 
received today. 


I would like to most heartily congratulate 
you on the wonderful tires which you have produced, as 
those that I used when my car succeeded in breaking the 
record were uncut and in absolutely perfect condition, 
even though they had been through this gruelling test. 


To give you some idea of the utmost con- 
fidence which I have in Dunlop tires, although arrange- 
ments had been made for McDonald to be at the extreme end 
of the course so that he could change my wheels for the 
return run if necessary, I did not even bother to stop 
to let him examine these after my first run, when the 
car succeeded in reaching a speed of over 214 miles per 
hour, as I felt they would last the return journey and 
give no trouble. I think that this expresses my absolute 
confidence in your wonderful production. 


With kindest regards, I am 


Yours most sincerely, 
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Pictures that Satisfy— 


or a New Film Freee 


This Ansco film dispenser is 
your assurance of fine, fresh, 


Silm. Look forit when you buy, 


PR sure film that you 
can depend on under 
all circumstances comes to 
you in the Ansco Speedex 
package—backed by an un- 
qualified guarantee which is 
entirely without precedent 
in amateur photography. 
This guarantee, packed 
with every roll of Ansco 
Speedex Film, entitles you 
to a new film free if for any 
reason you are inclined to 
criticize results. The guaran- 
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tee means just what it says. It insists: You must be satisfied. 

In announcing the new, improved Speedex which makes this sweeping 
guarantee possible, Ansco undertakes also to help you, personally, get 
better results with your camera. You are urged to write direct to Ansco 
at Binghamton about any of your picture-taking problems. Every letter 
will be promptly and thoroughly answered by men who have made a life 


work of amateur photography. 


Speedex, the guaranteed film, is sold practically everywhere—in drug 
stores, Camera stores, prominent hotels and department stores. 





ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, INC. Bixcnamron, N.Y 


There’s a clearness and sparkle noticeable in Speedex 
pictures that explain Speedex quality better than all 
the words in the world. Because it is suited to the 
widest possible range of light conditions, it adds an 
extra margin of certainty to every exposure you make, 


had despised him when, adolescent, she had 
witnessed his laxness, his drinking, had been 
forced to. hear some of the recriminations her 


, mother had flung at him. The maid who had 
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SPEEDEX FILM 





been dismissed. The woman who had been 
her mother’s temporary best friend. The girl 
on the boat the last time Bedford and his wife 
and his wife’s daughter had gone abroad 
together. 

She had despised him, then, all the hard 
rectitude of her unyielding youth sitting in 
judgment. And now she felt that she could 
hate him because of what had happened to the 
wife who divorced him for infidelity. If it 
hadn’t been for the careless generosity of the 
alimony, there would have been no Ha 
Stoddard. And yet, Eve thought confusedly, 
surely her mother was entitled to the support 
of a man who had not kept his vows. 

It was all a muddle. She hoped now that 
Bedford would not see her. 

But he had seen her. He had risen—was 
making his way to their table. 

“Eve!” He held out his big, capable, over- 
manicured hand to her. “Eve, of all people!” 

His rather sullen, heavy face was quite 
changed, lighted into friendliness, great mag- 
netism. Eve smiled at him and put her hand 
in his. She might despise him, might feel 
that she could hate him, yet she still liked 
him—somehow. 

She made the introductions and Bedford 
looked sharply, curiously at Stephen. He 
rather approved of him—a quiet young man 
with a firm, somewhat haggard face—an un- 
successful man, Bedford thought, summing up 
Stephen’s self-betraying features, too nervously 
fibered, too weak, in Bedford’s sense, to go far 
—still in Bedford’s sense. But because the 
boy was with Eve he interested Bedford. 

He sat down beside Eve on the long narrow 
seat which ran along the wall. 

“What are you doing? How is your moth- 
er?” he asked with the utmost casualness. 
‘“‘You’re not looking very well—too thin. What 
is it—too many parties? Tell me all about 
yourself—I’m glad to see you. Why do you 
never come near me, Eve?” 

His tone accused her, a little wistfully. He 
had always liked Stella’s daughter. 

Now his eyes were on her, appraising, weigh- 
ing. She was, he decided, a very attractive 
young woman. She hadn’t her mother’s 
looks, of course, but she had something in- 


| finitely interesting to Thorpe Bedford because 
| he met with it so rarely—distinction, aloof- 


ness, impersonality. : 

Eve said quietly: ‘‘Mother’s very well, 
thank you. No, I haven’t been dancing my- 
self thin. I’m working—in an importing office. 
I’m Mr. Dane’s secretary,” she went on. 

Bedford’s thin skin flushed. He was hotly 
angry. Eve—working? What was Stella 
about—was she out of her mind? 

He looked toward Stephen again. The 
commonplace story—the secretary and her 
boss? He shook his head, half closed his eyes. 
No, that wasn’t it. This fellow, inconspicu- 
ous, likable, wasn’t the type. Nor was Eve. 


| Were they planning to be married or anything 


so foolish? His thoughts ran on, looking, as 
always, ahead. It was that quality of picking 
the future to pieces, balancing its possibilities, 
that had made Thorpe Bedford rich—had 
made him feared. 

He said lightly: “All news to me. You 
might have let me know. I need a good secre- 
tary. I always do.” 

He turned to Stephen and talked to him for 
a moment. Business—the outlook for im- 
porters in Stephen’s own line. He talked 
rapidly, was brilliant and emphatic. 

Eve watched, listened. She had been mo- 
mentarily embarrassed—had not known what 
to call this man. As a baby she had called 
him Father. She was quite a large girl before 
she had been told that he was not her father. 
And with a curious obstinacy, born of her shock 
and her instinct that somehow she had been 
cheated, she had dropped the more intimate 
term—had called him Uncle—Uncle T horpe. 

Now, “Mr. Bedford” seemed ridiculous. 
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Well, she would simply avoid any use of his 
name at all. ; 

He left them presently, with genuine reluc- 
tance. But first he asked her pointblank | 
where she was living and she told him. She: 
wouldn’t lie, and it wasn’t in her to evade. His 
heavy brows, darker than his hair, drew down | 
when he heard the address, visualized the 
neighborhood. He knew where Stella lived. 
What had happened between them? Con- 


found it, the girl was worth a dozen of Stella! | : 


He had always marveled that Stella had been | 
able to produce the child, and had even specu- 
lated a little upon the child’s dead father. | 

His heavy, square chin thrust out, he de- 
manded: “If I call you up, perhaps you'll have 
dinner with me?” 

He said it rather low. Eve smiled and shook | 
her head very slightly. Her eyes went directly | 
to his and implored him. ‘Don’t ask me,” her | 


eyes said, “don’t try to be kind. It isn’t any | | 


use. Can’t you see the situation?” 

Bedford went back to his party, abstracted 
enough. The blond girl of the cinema pouted. 

“What’s the matter, Thorpe? Who’s that 
irl?” 

Wie grinned, like a small boy, with an impish 
charm. ‘My daughter.” 

Angele Cordova shrieked. ‘“‘Your—daugh- 
ter! You lie,” she said dramatically. “You’ve 
never had one.” 

“Oh, as to that, how do I know?” he asked 
her, faintly malicious. ‘But this one—my 
wife’s daughter, to be exact. To be more ex- 
act, my second and ex-wife’s.” 

Angele didn’t quite believe him. She never 
did. But she was trying very hard to land this 
very wary, very important goldfish. She knew 
he was tired of the red-headed woman across 
the table. She thought—why not? He had 
backed her lately—had used his influence, but, 
she felt vaguely, laughing a little all the time. 

The drinks were there. The talk became 
general, a little loud. 

Bedford was not at all himself that evening. 
He found himself thinking of Eve. Well, 
no use to try to see her, to try to find out 
what had happened between her and that 
empty, beautiful woman, her mother. Not so 
good for Stella to have Eve working, he 
fancied—Stella was riddled with vanity and 
the sense of her own importance. He swore 
under his breath and then laughed. Much of 
his interest in Stella’s financial situation had 
been because of Eve. He’d thought that at 
least the girl was provided for, and that if she 
married he’d give her an income for a wedding 
present. 

At the next table a woman was saying de- 
lightedly: “‘Wasn’t that Stephen Dane who 
just went out? I wonder who the girl is. 
Charlotte’s away. Stephen, of all people! 
Who’d have thought it?” 

Later, on her own doorstep, Eve was saying: 
“Such a nice evening. Thank you so much, 
Mr. Dane.” 

This time he had her handclasp as well as her 
smile and the straight glance of her fine eyes. 
He went home to an apartment which was hot 
and dusty and had the close smell of unlived-in 
rooms, unopened to the air. He undressed, 
amazed to hear himself whistle. Why was he 
so happy, unreasoningly so? Because he’d 
taken Eve Harkness to dinner? Because he 
was to see her again tomorrow? 

Ridiculous, unthinkable! He must be going 
crazy—just because a woman was. friendly, 
was interested in his labored small talk, was 
serene... 

About that time at a night club a woman was 
saying to a friend: 

“I keep remembering seeing Stephen Dane— 
with that girl. I wonder who she was. That 
was Thorpe Bedford who went to their table 
and stayed talking. Jimmy said so. The Bed- 
ford, you know. I wonder. I must write and 
ask Helene. She’s Charlotte’s closest friend. 
I don’t suppose there’s anything in it—but | 
Stephen Dane! He’s too moral to live, you 
know. Wouldn’t it be a joke if——” | 

She wasn’t a very close friend of either 
Helene Carter’s or Charlotte Dane’s. She. 
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Dermutation 
does it! 


There’s a smooth, fresh finish 
and feel to the Mennen shave 
that’s immediately noticeable 
and gratifying to you. It’s der- 
mutation that does it, dermutation 
that softens the toughest, horni- 
est beard that grows, leveling the 
skin peaks around the hairs, so 
your razor cuts the beard square, 
clean and even at the skin sur- 
face. No nicking. No scraping. 
None of that irritating drag, 
that yanking at the hair roots so 
painful when the razor balks at 
a partially softened beard. 


No caustic to burn or smart. 
And Mennen works equally well 
in water hot or cold, hard or soft. 
Five soothing emollients tone up 
the face, leaving it comfortable 
and smooth for hours to come. 


And be sure to top off with 
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soothing and comfy—stops face 
shine, yet doesn’t show. The 
Mennen Company, Newark,N.J., 
and Toronto, Ont. 
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thought herself a very nice woman. She 
wouldn’t make trouble for anyone, not for the 
world. She was well off and very charitable. A 
very nice woman, indeed. A well-dressed, insig- 
nificant spider to weave so tangled aweb .. . 

The next morning, sitting down at her desk, 
she spun the first thread. 

Helene, receiving the letter, read it twice. 
Her expression did not change, but once she 
|looked unreadably at Charlotte. Then she 
| passed the letter to her. 

They were sitting in a morning room which 
| gave on a miraculous garden. The scent of 
| roses came heavily through the open windows. 
| “You see,” commented Helene carefully, 





: “I’m not so dumb, after all.” 
Charlotte looked up from the letter. Her 


they obscured all sharp demarcation of mine 
and thine. They have a way of doing that. 
Besides, as I guessed, the amount he was 
allowing her could not have seemed so much 
to herself or him. Was he not truly rich? 

I do recall asking her whether, once the three 
years were up, she would go back to him, and 
her saying that she wouldn’t, and adding that 
by that time, though, he might not want her 
so much any more, either—a thought that 
struck me as both keen and cool. Even so, I 
liked her. There was so much that was play- 
ful, graceful, and, above all, incalculable, in 
all that she did and said. 

But just the same, the luncheon, with its 
romantic overtures, came to nothing, and at 
about five in the afternoon I departed, not to 
see her again for months. Then, on a winter 
afternoon, she telephoned that.she was trying 
to sublet her apartment for the remainder of 
her lease, which had something over a year 
to run. Also to sell her furniture and her car. 
With the proceeds she proposed to take a 
smaller place—a much smaller place. Now she 
wanted to be alone, she said, in order to test 
whether she could write. Meanwhile, and if 
possible, she proposed to get a divorce, or let 
her husband get one. 

It was not long before she found a place, and 
moved, and then I was invited to come and see 
her. It was more north, near One Hundred and 
Ninetieth Street, in a newer and less attractive 
section, much poorer. The building was a five- 
story affair, with a very small elevator. The 
cost, I figured, could not be more than thirty- 
five or forty dollars a month. 

Her place was two flights up and consisted 
of a small living-room, bedroom, kitchenette 


living-room and bedroom. Her interesting 
books! Nearly all of the remaining space was 
taken by her piano, a phonograph, and a type- 
writer. A snug fit. From the window of her 
kitchen—but from nowhere else—one obtained 
a rather charming view of the upper city. 

I cannot say that she looked or seemed any 
more practical or sane here than she had in the 
other place. Rather, the dreamer and poet 
that she really was, but slowly evolving. For, 
as I thought I saw, she was one who was truly 
taken with the virus of the ideal and never 
again in her life would rest in purely material 
things. They were not like her, any more. 
As she insisted now, she was anxious to say 
or do something that would reflect her own 
point of view, and by that means make her 
own way in life. I liked her much better. 

By degrees, also, I noticed that her wardrobe 
grew simpler—a thought that did not sadden 
me, seeing that she had never needed all she 
had in the first instance. Next—and this was 
a fact that interested me and must have im- 
pressed her, too—was that although here she 
had none of the facilities for offering that 
hospitality which had characterized her on 
Riverside Drive, still she was followed by as 





and bath. But books crowded the walls of the . 


face was contorted with anger and amazement, 

“At Jean-Louis’, of all places!” she ejacu- 
lated. “We hardly ever go there. Stephen 
says it’s too expensive!” 

Helene answered smoothly: “You figure 
differently when it isn’t your wife, my dear, 
Well, my advice to you is—go slow. If you’re 
clever, in the end you’ll get what you want and 
he’ll pay for it.” 

“He'll pay!” repeated Charlotte furiously. 

Stephen—Miss Harkness—at Jean-Louis’— 
“obviously very much engrossed in each 
other,” Helene’s correspondent had written. 

Charlotte looked out through the long win- 
dows at the rose garden. But her eyes saw 
nothing of its glowing color. She saw—almost 
within her reach—freedom . . . 


In Stephen Dane’s friendship for his secretary, Eve Harkness, his wife finds 
a weapon with which to threaten him if he does not agree to give her a 
divorce—in Next Month’s instalment of Faith Baldwin’s Novel of Today 


See ik 
Olive Brand (Continued from page 49) 


interesting a group of people as ever I saw in 
leash to any temperament in New York— 
editors, writers, artists, propagandists, social- 
ists, anarchists, conservatives, as you will. 

But it was now when she was seeking to sever 
herself from the old life that her real troubles 
began. For her husband, who had come to 
New York not long before she moved this time, 
had conveyed to her the fact that all along he 
had been aware of the type of life she had been 
leading, and that unless she now returned to 
him he would furnish her with no more money 
and would expose her, not only to her parents 
in the West but to the public. 

He had changed his mind, he said. Her con- 
duct in his absence and on his money had com- 
pletely alienated him. She was this, she was 
that. Still, as anyone could see, he still cared 
for her in some, twisted, erratic way. For, as 
he now stated, as bad as she was, and as de- 
termined as he was to punish her, still, assum- 
ing that she would return to him and “behave” 
herself, he would not act in the drastic fashion 
in which he had just said he would. 

Reunion did not come about. True, he did 
annoy and even frighten her, causing her, as 
she plainly evinced from time to time, intense 
mental anguish. Her mail was intercepted 
and opened. Her telephone wire tapped and 
all messages coming to her relayed to him. 
Brand sought to and did, to a certain extent, 
make a pariah of her, even though he was still 
willing to take her back. 

One of the things he did effect was this: 
Since he was dogging her every move, as it 
were, it became necessary for her to flee, and 
this time by night, to a very small apartment 
on the East Side, which had no telephone to 
watch, and where she lived under another 


ame. 

Incidentally, she now paid a return visit to 
her parents in Salt Lake, in order to forestall, 
if possible, the damaging attacks she felt cer- 
tain he was about to make. But, as she ex- 
plained afterwards, nothing had been gained 
by that, not even the mental ease of her parents 
in regard to her. For, plainly, by now, they 
looked upon her as a failure, her husband as the 
epitome of law and order and all worth-while 
forms. 

But that small apartment on the upper East 
Side! And how she now contrasted with her 
old self! I recall meeting her once in First 
Avenue, near Sixty-sixth Street. She wore alit- 
tle gingham house-dress and was carrying some 
groceries and a magazine in a basket. Except 
as to fine feathers, she had not changed much; 
looked even more interesting to me in that 
swarming upper East Side street than she did 
on the Drive. Invited to see her new place, I 
trudged up three flights of slate steps to a com- 
bination kitchen and dining-room, with 4 
living-room attached. But they looked over the 
East River, a gracious view, and they were 
clean. Also, there were her books and a type 
writer and a piano. 
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An atmosphere of LUXURY 
that every woman loves... 








OMEN every- @ 

where praise the 
Nash because it is a 
finer, smarter mode 
of motoring. 


There’s a charm about Nash interiors, 
an air of luxury and well-being that 
appeals to every woman. 


And the new low prices at which Nash 
now sells make Nash luxury even more 
amazing. 


> 


The newly reduced factory price on 
the Special Six 4-Door Sedan, pic- 
tured below, is only $1450 with six wire 
wheels. Yet it has such luxuries as 
soft toned mohair velvet upholstery; 
cushions tailored in the finest custom 














manner; period inte- 
riorware; and mel- 
low-toned paneling 
of genuine walnut. 


You may have this 
Sedan in either of two charming color 
combinations, applied by the new Nash 
deep-lustre process. 


And such performance! 7-bearing mo- 
tor smoothness ... the ease of travel 
that comes from alloy-steel springs 
co-ordinated with shock absorbers... 
Nash extra-easy steering and extra- 
safe 2-way 4-wheel brakes. 


Verify all the good things you hear 
of Nash. Drive the car, and you will 
recognize a finer mode of motoring. 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 
STANDARD SIX $845 to $995—SPECIAL SIX $1135 to $1445—ADVANCED SIX $1340 to $1990 
F. O. B. THE FACTORIES 








NASH 


LEADS THE WORLD IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 
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Like drinking the 


saline waters 
fe Kuropean Spas 


— year distinguished people from all 
over the world throng to the spas and 
health springs of Europe. 

At Vichy you see them—at Carlsbad, Aix, 
Wiesbaden—gaining relief from their physical 
troubles. 

Many are the ills which these health waters 
relieve—indigestion, rheumatism, headaches, 
poor complexion. And the reason is very 
simple; these waters are charged with valuable 
salines that are the natural enemies of acidity 
and constipation—cause of many, many ills. 


F EW of us have the time or the opportunity 
to take the “cure” abroad, but still we may 
enjoy the benefits of the Saline Treatment. 
For Sal Hepatica, with its delicately blended 
natural salines, is the practical equivalent of 
these famous health waters. 

Like them, Sal Hepatica cleanses the intes- 
tines promptly and clears the blood stream of 
poisons. And because it neutralizes acidity, 
corrects constipation and helps normalize 
bodily functions Sal Hepatica is a great standby 
in relieving indigestion, headaches, rheuma- 
tism, poor complexion and a host of variedills. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
sparkling effervescent drink—pleasant to take, 
mild and thorough in effect. Your druggist 
has Sal Hepatica. Get a bottle to-day and keep 
it always on hand. 

Send for free booklet that explains more 
fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 






Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. E58, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


Sal 
Hepatica 
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She explained that her husband’s actions 
had caused her to fear for her friends, and so it 
was best to hide from all. But she was writing 
now, or trying to—short stories, poems, essays, 
a play. And if anything should ever come of 
her efforts in a public way, well then, she would 
be able to live, and happily, by herself or with 
someone, but mentally and spiritually free, or 
so she seemed to think. 

Yet from thence on, for a time at least, her 
life seemed to grow darker rather than brighter. 
According to her, before actually filing suit, 
Brand returned to her parents and so filled 
them with tales of her present state that for 
the time being, at any rate, they would not 
even communicate with her. Next, he attached 
the lease and contents of her old apartment. 
Worse, as I could see, she had no clear idea as 
yet as to what she could do or what it is that 
the public really cares for. 

During the first year of this East Side life, 
therefore, her piano and phonograph disap- 


| peared, and she seemed to be in danger of real 





| tween us. 
| was—the aspirant, the dreamer, one who 
| looked out with wide, clear, sensitive eyes upon 
| the mystery of life and paused to wonder at 
| and meditate upon now this, now that, and 





want. Certainly, as I saw it, she was beginning 
to pay a very fair price for her convictions and 
her ideals. And then... 

One day through the mail and while she was 
still living on the East Side, I received a poem. 
It was labeled ‘‘To You,” and caused me to 
pause, to understand, to know, that this wo- 
man could most surely distinguish herself if 


| she would—not in the petty little passing fic- 


tion field but in some broader walk of thought 
and inspiration, where live and dream and 
execute those who most truly influence the 
world. I offer the poem (in part) in evidence: 


Out 

Amid endless levelness, a cheerless span, 
I find you. 

Apert....-. 

Alone... 

Missing 

What is not there. 


Out 

In lightlessness 

Where sense pales to sensuality, 
Where both lapse to dream, 
Dream dies to night, 

And night dispels to nothingness, 
I find you. 

Fixed. , 

Paling with the paling dream, 
A nihilistic acolyte 

Of night and nothingness, 
Needing 

What is not there. 


Out 

On the breast of barrenness, 
I find you, 

Rooted. 

Not born to what is there. 
Wishing ... 

What is not there. 


Amid a parching seethingness, 
A reeking loneliness, 

I find you. 

Breaking .. . 

Athirst .. . 

Insatiate! 


In all, there were twenty stanzas, yet apart 
from telling her how much I thought of it— 
how truly sensitive to, and understanding of 
life I knew it to be—it led to nothing more than 
that warm friendship that already existed be- 
She knew that I saw her for what she 


yet to know that life is not to be understood— 
that for man it remains, and must remain, an 
insoluble secret, his one.approach via the door 
of beauty. 

Farther back I asked you to remember a cer- 
tain journalist—one of the group by which I 
found her surrounded at the dinner in The 
Black Cat where I first met her. An interest- 
ing individual this—worthy, as time was to 
prove (to me, at least), of a separate paper. 


And yet it can never be written. I can only, 
and finally, deal with him here. But among 
so many whom I encountered and entertained, 
in New York, Jethro was one who fixed himself 
in my mind, made a strong personal impression. 

And yet exactly why, I sometimes asked 
myself. Assuredly he was not of a highly im- 
aginative turn. Or was he? A little gross, a 
little material in his tastes, strong for parties, 
dinners, first nights, conventional doings in 
society and theatrical and bohemian circles, 
and yet also, as anyone could tell after an hour 
with him, a most amazingly well-informed man, 
and one who went to primary sources in history, 
science and the arts for the information which 
guided him and gave him his place as an 
editor and journalist. But without, as I often 
thought, a certain valuable delicacy or a sensi- 
tivity, without which . . . well . . . And yet 
with something a little rueful about him too, 
as though, at times, and in the face of the up- 
standing, two-fisted animality, and argumenta- 
tive and critical vigor of him, one sensed or heard 
something—a sorrowful little voice under- 
ground—a low, half-captured, half-evasive 
melody, or mood, or cry. I used to wonder. 

And now one day, some seven months after 
the poem and the difficulties which had driven 
Olive Brand to the East Side, and when, under- 
standably enough, seeing that I had been 
South for the winter, I had not seen her in 
four months, there was a knock at my studio 
door, and outside it stood Jethro. He had just 
learned that I was back. He had something 
of importance to him that he wished to com- 
municate to me. 

“You’re one of Olive’s best friends, I know,” 
he began. 

“T hope so,” I replied. 

“Well, you don’t know it, but we’ve been 
seeing a great deal of each, other of late... 
Well, we’re going to get married, as soon as a 
little business in connection with her divorce 
can be arranged. It’s almost settled now, and 
we want you to stand up with us, act as best 
man, if you will, when the time comes. She 
wants you to do it,”’ and he looked at me as 
much as to say: “This must be a surprise to 
you, I know, but so it is.” 

“Sure! Delighted! Congratulations!” I 
answered. ‘Say as much to Olive. But how 
about this, anyhow? I thought she couldn’t 
get a divorce. What about the Honorable 
Henry B. Brand?” 

‘All done and fixed,” he said. ‘The trouble 
with Olive is that she’s a bad manager. She 
makes herself look worse than she is, and all 
because she hasn’t managed right. But that’s 
neither here nor there. We’re going to get 
married just the same. 

“I’m straightening out her affairs for her. 
I’ve just been to see that husband of hers, 
but before I went I took care to get a lot of 
affidavits from people who know something 
about him as well as her, some of whom he 
approached with money, by the way, That 
wouldn’t look well in those Spokane papers out 
there if it were published. e 

“Anyhow, I felt all the time that he was 
bluffing. I hired a couple of lawyers out there, 
and between us we made him see the light. I 
told him that I wanted to marry Olive. He 
finally agreed to let her get a divorce in Jersey, 
and it’ll all be fixed in a little while now. 
That’s why I came around to see you today. 

You could have knocked me flat with a very 
light blow. I couldn’t get it, as the saying goes, 
but I certainly looked upon it as a happy out- 
come for Olive. 

They were married, and at the city hall of 
all places, by the city clerk, a friend of Jethro’s 
and by virtue of his office legally entitled to te 
the knot. I was there as best man, no less, 
and signed the certificate. 

Before this, however, Jethro had taken an 
entire house on the upper West Side and wit 
Olive’s aid and supervision had furnished it. 
Books, books, books. A large, comfortable 
living-room, with a fireplace; a dining-room, @ 
library and separate workrooms for Olive 
Jethro on separate floors; several bedroom ani 
bath suites; a new piano and phonogra 
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My Most | 


Precious 
Beauty Secrel 


by Patsy Ruth Miller 


(  ieang indeed is an opportunity 
t 


hat few women will care to 
miss. A frank, intimate revelation of 
the things which contribute most to 
the beauty and attractiveness of this 
charming and lovely screen star. 
Practical methods and aids which 
you, too, can employ without fuss or 
bother and with gratifying success. 


Enjoy this fascinating ‘behind the 
scenes’” chat with Miss Miller. Let 
her disclose to you the things she 
believes add most to the beauty of 
not only herself—but all women. Let 
her tell you how she cares for her 
hands, for example. How she keeps 
them beautiful. How she achieves the 
most exquisite manicure, and many 
other fascinating secrets. 


Hitherto never before available— 
never before published—this priceless 
information is now yours for practi- 
cally nothing—merely the cost of pack- 
ing and mailing to you an amazing 
new book called ‘‘Precious Beauty 
Secrets’’, which the coupon below 
will bring. 


Written by 20 of the most beautiful, 
most famous of moving picture act- 
tresses, this unique book is a veritable 
treasure chest of practical easy-to- 
apply beauty hints — hints which 
these stars have discovered in their 


Biarritz — a thrilling 
tw Cheramy fragrance 
with all the gay colorful 
loveliness of Biarritz— 
S4rden spot of France. In 
smartly distinctive fle 
Gns—$1,$3 and $5. 


Prices quoted apply t 
USA apply to 


. S. A. only. 
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NER EN forthe cost 


of mailing 


professional experience—and which 
you can use every day. 


In addition to this attractively bound, 
profusely illustrated book you will be 
sent a generous sized box of Biarritz 
Face Powder—creation of Cheramy, 
Paris—which is a new, exquisitely 
fine and wonderfully effective pow- 
der. Imperceptible in texture, it comes 
in five amazingly natural shades and 
clings beautifully. 





Simply mail the coupon below en- 
closing 25c to pay for mailing and 
both the book and the Face Powder 
will be sent you at once. 


CHERAMY 


PARIS - NEW YORK 


PATSY RUTH MILLER, whose beauty, talent and charm were 
important contributions to the success of ‘The Tragedy of Youth’, 
** A Hero for a Night” ,and her newest starring vehicle, ‘* Hot Heels’. 
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Biarritz F ace Powder—delicately 
fine, fragrant with lovely Biar- 
ritz, clings tenaciously and comes 
in 5 most natural shades. Light 
and dark flesh, light and dark 
brunette and white—$1.60 





The new Biarritz Lipstick in 4 
clever octagonal case that opens, 
ts used and closes with one hand 
In three smart shades—carmine, 
orange and dark cherry—50c. 


CHERAMY, Lrd., 46 St. Alexander St., Montreal 


. 
: CHERAMY, Inc., Dept. CC . 
. 
pe West 45th Street, New York 1 
* . 
* Gentlemen: Please send me for the cost of mailing, a copy * 
* of Precious Beauty Secrets by 20 famous film stars, and a . 
generous sized box of Biarritz Face Pow der. I enclose 25c 1 
s to cover postage, packing: etc. 
. . 
P Name = edie ieumen aa <4: : 
a . 
8 . 
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8 ’ 
bd . 
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And was I welcome there? They were always 
calling up to know when I was coming for 
dinner. But the sight of either in their re- 
spective réles of faithful husband and wife 
used to make me laugh. For, like Olive, Jethro 
had led no simple life. 

None the less, and from the beginning, I 
suspected, as well as sensed, that there was 
something more to this union than mere tem- 
peramental or emotional affinity, with all that 
that implies. For while Olive, as I knew, was 
not only sensitive but idealistic, and highly 
poetic, Jethro was not so much so—and even 
fumbling mentally at times. Hence what was 
it? What would it have been that first and 
last. fixed her interest in him? 

His mind? Was his mind as remarkable 
or as fascinating as hers? [I knew it was not. 
His was a fine mind, and a well-furnished one, 
and it was accompanied by an expansive, 
generous, and pagan temperament. But even 
so, hers was a drifting, emotional, colorful, 
seeking thing that would not be likely to rest 
permanently anywhere. Or would it? As for 
his money, or his mental and physical assurance 
in the face of life and materiality, well, I could 
not really believe (especially after seeing Olive 
on the East Side) that he was so needful to her, 
if at all. And if not, then what? 

Often I studied each critically, and especially 
‘when they were together in their new home. 
Knowing Jethro and his interest in all night 
doings anywhere, as well as Olive’s naturally 
varietistic temperament, I was given to ventur- 
ing thinly veiled commentaries. 

“How do you explain all this, Olive? I 
thought you of all people would find the simple 
home life, this broom-and-duster stuff, a little, 
well, you know, say mentally insubstantial, 
or lacking in luster, maybe.” 

To which she would reply, as a rule, with her 
eyes only, or a quizzical, Mona Lisa-like smile. 
And such eyes—the long, dark, Oriental, and 
so undecipherable, eye. But once she said: 

“Oh, there is more in Heaven and earth than 
is . . . you know.” 

“T thought as much,” I replied. 

And to Jethro, seeing him cooking in the 
kitchen one night, a white apron around his 
ample waist: ‘This is beyond me. How the 
all-night places must mourn the loss of their 
most enthusiastic patron!” 

“Tn the first place,” he replied, “I am basting 
a ham. In the second, you’re trying to sow 
seeds of discord in this poppy patch. Have a 
heart!” 


ut for all my doubts they appeared to un- 

derstand each other. And presently—in 
the course of a year—the underlying essence 
became more and more apparent. I had not 
sensed it, but before going over to journalism 
completely Jethro had had bright dreams of 
becoming a writer. Short stories, plays, essays, 
as I gathered afterward from Olive, had been 
essayed by him, but to no effectual result. 
And privily, for all his outward bravado, 
he had grieved. And that, as I now sensed, 
was the thing that I had noted in him but had 
not understood—the voiceless plaint of defeat. 

On the other hand, Olive, while dreaming 
after the same fashion, had actually, and al- 
though much younger, achieved more. True, 
she had not achieved publication as yet, but 
in her desk were many poems, essays, some 
short stories and even a play that needed little 
more than reshaping, to give them their ulti- 
mate value. 

And these things, read by Jethro, and their 
real import gathered, had combined with a 
genuine affection as well as admiration for 
her to bring about that devotion which had re- 
sulted in marriage. 

She sensed his lacks, sympathized with his 
aspirations, and because of her affection for 
him had soon offered to cooperate with him in 
the labor of artistic production. They were to 
write plays, short stories, novels together. 

Poetry and the essay forms—having singular 
moods and opinions which these forms would 
best, or most individually, convey—she reserved 
to herself. And he, interested in science, 
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philosophy, history, biography, and thelike, pre- 
ferred to reserve to himself certain constructive 
papers in those fields which he proposed to do. 
But really, in his case, the play and the short 
story—more particularly the play—came first. 

And soon after their union they were hard at 
work on first one and then another, all of which 
had interest and force, and one of which pres- 
ently, in the second year of their marriage, 
achieved production. 

But the excitement in Jethro! And the 
satisfaction! And the intense adoration, 
mounting almost to idolatry, for his brilliant 
wife! Night carousing? Pooh! Solid work. 
Solid achievement. That was the thing! 

But the days clock merrily, or dolefully, 
along, as you will. And time and chance hap- 
pen to all of us. A year, two, three of this, 
with the gayest and most contented of groups 
centering around this new couple. And then, 
one day, the feelingless hand of Fate... 

I called Jethro on the telephone one morning 
to seek certain information I desired, and in 
passing he announced that Olive was not feeling 
well. A little cold, he thought, but nothing 
serious . . . So long! 

But the next afternoon he called me up to 
say that she was no better, worse even, and 
that he was becoming a little worried. She 
had developed a severe sore throat and some 
fever. There was a doctor coming now, and 
I promised to call at once. Later that same 
evening I did call, only to learn that Jethro had 
already removed her to a hospital, and that in 
case I wished to go there I would find her in a 
certain private room. 

I hurried to the hospital and to my emotional 
relief I found her resting most comfortably 
and, because of Jethro’s concern, amusedly. 
But, at that, she appeared to have a tempera- 
ture, and privately Jethro informed me that 
the doctor feared pneumonia. 

I jested with him about giving up so easily 
and returned to Olive, who talked only of get- 
ting up soon, of course. What nonsense. 
She was not nearly as ill as Jethro was de- 
termined to think. Why, in the past few weeks 
they had been planning a summer home on the 
Jersey coast, and nothing was to interfere with 
that. The following spring and summer, if I 
would, I was to visit them there. And so, a 
gay evening of talk. 

But the next morning when I called, she 
was not so well—a little more fever—and that 
night she was babbling nonsense. A specialist 
had taken charge, and Jethro was depressed 
beyond words. He was waxy pale the while 
he pretended to hope. And the next day she 
was rational, but weaker. I called with 
flowers. We talked of various things, and now 
for the first time, since Jethro was not present, 
she appeared depressed. When I rallied her 
about her courage, she said: 

“Oh, it isn’t of myself I’m thinking. I feel 
sorry for Jeth. He’s been so much better off 
with me.” 

Exactly, I thought, but aloud said: “I know 
it, Olive.” 

“T knew you did. You remember that poem 
I sent you?” 

“T love it. It is beautiful, not because of me 


but because of you. I have it with me always.” * 


“T wanted you to know. But I knew after- 
wards that it was a sort of farewell to you. 
You couldn’t care for me enough, could you?” 

“No, Olive,” I replied, “not in that way. 
But you know how life is. We can’t love where 
and when we would. But if you think I 
haven’t thought you beautiful, or your mind 
and life wonderful . . . that I do not think 
so now...” 

She took my hands and held them. “Oh, I 
know, I know,” she said, ‘“‘so I thought it was 
best to do something for Jeth. He needed me 


so. 
“You have done everything for him,” I said. ° 


“T have seen it.” 
“That is why I would like to go on,” she said. 
The next day she was irrational. And the 
next. There were no more conversations. And 
at five one afternoon Jethro telephoned that she 
had died at four. 





And the effect on Jethro! Never again any- 
where in all time or space would he be permitted 
to repeat or enjoy the delightful relationship 
which had so fortified him against the dicing 
of fate and the lapse of time. He had been 
getting along so well, so very well, with her, and 
she with him. And now this . . . And the big 
house with all her books, and his. Her music, 
Her writings. 

I called frequently to sit with him and cheer 
him up, if possible, but soon found that he 
could not really endure the house any longer. 
True, he was going to bring on his mother and 
sister, move to a new scene, perhaps, try to 
pull himself together and go on with his work. 


But I noted, as time passed, and although he’ 


did bring on his mother and sister, and they 
moved, still he could not successfully resume 
where, jointly, they had left off. 

Ah, no. He tried, I will admit. For some- 
thing over a year, after the blow of her death 
had seemingly worn off, he wrote, wrote, wrote. 
But nothing came of it. 

More and more, as I noticed, he seemed to be 
losing interest in everything. Life obtruded 
itself now not only as an insoluble, but, at 
times, as a wholly contemptible mystery. The 
brevity of everything! 


HE following fall I invited him to the 

country, only to receive, after ten days, a 
letter from his sister. For two weeks, she said, 
he had been ill—for ten days unconscious. The 
last conscious thing he had done was to read 
my letter and say that he would answer it when 
he got up. Since then, the aberration of fever, 
a temperature of 103 to 107, never less. And 
babbling of Olive, Olive, the days before he was 
married to her, and the days afterward. 

At the house, when I reached it, was a mutual 
friend, who told me that just before Jethro’s 
illness he had been with him at his place in the 
country. And unfortunately he had started 
drinking. Then a slight cold, then fever, and 
instantly aberration. 

“A funny thing,’’ he said, ‘the moment he 
was out of his head he began talking of that 
wife of his—Olive Brand, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said. 

“He talked of her all the time.” 

“Interesting,” I said. 

And upstairs in his own home on a hospital 
bed—attendants, three dectors—there he was, 
babbling, babbling, babbling, as fever patients 
will. And now he was toasting someone—was 
everybody in on this?—glasses up! Next he 
was marshaling a group into a car. Were all 
ready? Well, come on then. Start. Next, he 
wanted tc go bome. He must go home. Olive 
said . . . “Olive—where are you, anyhow?” 
. . . Next, it was his mother or sister, or both, 
for whom he was calling. 

I held his hand, looked, spoke. 
Jeth, see here! You know me.” 

“Of course, I know you,” he replied, his eyes 
clearing for a second. “It’s...” and 
spoke my name. It was farewell. 

Fourteen more days of brain fever—with 
this babbling—and still life, but how thinning 
and wearing. I was made sick as well as sad. 
The brevity of life. Its meaninglessness. Its 
cruelty. 

“A queer thing,” his sister said to me one 
day shortly after I first went there. “This 
thing began just as Olive’s did, with a slight 
sore throat and then this fever. On the sixth 
day, which was the day she died, we didn’t 
expect him to live. His strength was nearly 
gone. And he talked of her all the time. I 
don’t know what caused him to rally.” ; 

But then on the twenty-ninth day of his 
fever, he did die—worn out by fever—and irra- 
tional all the time. On the way to his home I 
had said to the taxi driver: “Go through the 
park, across One Hundred and Tenth, and 
up Broadway.” Instead, to my surprise, 
turned in at Morningside Heights and dire 
under the window of the hospital room in whi 
Olive died. But I was not aware of it until, 
on looking up, there it was. And then I said: 
“Olive, Olive. Can it really be that you wo 
call him? Are you that sorry?” 


“Listen, 
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A Slip of the Knife by Robert Hichens (continued jrom pose 03) 


except for the flooring, I believe. He bought 
the bit of land it stands on and just had it 
brought here and set up as you see it.” 

“Doesn’t he have visitors?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“What does he do?” ‘ 

“Walks about, sir. And he reads a lot, they 
do say, and paints a bit now and then. He 
don’t make any debts. There’s nothing against 
him, nothing whatever.” 

“Doesn’t anyone who comes here to stay try 
to get to know him?” 

“No, sir. Why should they?” 

I had no answer to that. 

“But the clergyman. You say there’s a vil- 
lage called Brigg. Hasn’t the clergyman——” 

“Oh, yes, sir, he’s been, and the clergyman 
here, Mr. Powting, he’s been. But Mr. Blow, 
he don’t hold with the clergy.” 

“Well—the doctor?” 

“Mr. Blow’s never ill, sir. And I believe he’s 
all against doctors.” 

Doesn’t hold with the clergy and is all 
against doctors! I left Mrs. Marsh that night 
wondering quite a lot about Mr. Blow. 

Our impressions, sudden and vital, are some- 
times very sharp. Something Mrs. Marsh had 
said about the dweller in the bungalow had 
backed up an impression of mine. She had 
expressed the conviction that he was afraid of 
people and yet longed for company. During 
my very brief interview with him I had felt 
that he was afraid of me, but also that if 
it had not been for his fear of me he would have 
been glad to keep me with him. I resolved to 
try to force my way through his fear, to set 
him at his ease, to get to know him better. 

The man interested me. I had been with him 
only for a moment but I had felt force, in- 
telligence, good breeding in him, and something 
mysterious surely had reached out as if sensi- 
tively, yet almost with terror—the terror of a 
great reserve—seeking my sympathy, even per- 
haps my pity. I knew that I couldn’t leave the 
dweller in the bungalow in his solitude without 
making at least one quite definite attempt to 
break in on it. This attempt, I may say here, 
I never should have made if I hadn’t felt cer- 
tain Mrs. Marsh was right and that he was 
longing for speech with some fellow creature. 


l was so. On the following morning I 
walked along the beach and passed the bun- 
galow, going far beyond it. I had the feeling 
when passing it that I was seen, although I saw 
noone. When I returned the tide was nearly 
up and as I approached I saw Mr. Blow 
standing at the edge of the sea. He was throw- 
ing pebbles into the foam that eddied about his 
feet and seemed not to notice my coming. But 
I had the conviction that he had marked my 
outward walk and was waiting for me. 

Nevertheless, he took no notice of me, and 
when I passed behind him he didn’t turn his 
head to glance at me. Only when I was several 

away from him did he give in—to 
what? His overmastering desire to have speech 
with someone, I felt sure. Then I heard his 
deep voice call, ‘“Hello!’’ 

Iturned round. “G 
to speak to me?” I said. 

e hesitated obviously, but at ‘ast he said: 
“Yes, if you’ve no objection.” 

And in this oddly abrupt manner my ac- 
quaintance with Derrick Blow—so he called 
himself at that time—began. 

At first he was not at all at his ease with me. 
He had, I suppose, the natural shyness of a 
man long unaccustomed to intercourse with 
hiskind. But there was something else, I felt, 
which made him self-conscious and watchful. 

He-made upon me the impression of a man 
who had suffered acutely, who even then was 

ering from some tragedy of the past which 
had made him afraid of his fellow men. 

ere were moments when I fancied I de- 
tected a look as of guilt in his eyes when he 
them, as he sometimes did, to meet 


morning—you want 


mine. But gradually, walking with me on the 


desolate sands day after day, he evidently 
became accustomed to me and felt much more 
at his ease. He even opened out to me, 
but on topics of general interest, never on 
anything connected with his personal, inti- 
mate life. 

I found him a man of force, obviously well 
educated and interested in big matters. He 
never talked frivolously or even lightly, though 
he had a sense of humor, rather sardonic. I 
often wondered what he had been in the past. 
I say what, because I gradually came to the 
conviction that he had been a worker, prob- 
ably a great worker, and that he must have 
succeeded in what he had undertaken. The 
man could not have been just an ordinary 
failure. Often I saw him as one crashing— 
but from a height. 

I had known him for ten days. Not a very 
long time, but it seemed to me that wild nature 
had drawn us together into a strange sort of 
intimacy. It was on the tenth day that he 
told me he had practised as a surgeon. 

He let this fact out by accident. I had been 
speaking of some medical discovery connected 
with the action of drugs, and to my surprise he 
suddenly broke out into a diatribe on the vague 
humbug of medicine, contrasting it with the 
marvelous definiteness of modern surgery. 

‘Medicine is three parts bunkum,” he said. 
“It’s surgery that saves lives.” 

“Or destroys them!’’ I couldn’t help adding. 

The effect of my remark on him was startling. 
He abruptly stood still. 

“Ts that meant for me?” he said, with a sort 
of hushed intensity that struck right into me 
like a weapon. 

“For you!’ Isaid. ‘‘But are you a surgeon?” 

‘‘Ah—you didn’t know it?” he said, in a 
quite different, almost faltering voice. 

“Of course not. How could I? I know 
nothing whatever about you.” 

“No,” he said hesitatingly. ‘How should 
you? Well’’—again he hesitated, but finally 
as if with an effort concluded the sentence— 
‘“‘well, I have been a surgeon. I was even what 
is called famous—a famous surgeon.” 

And then he was silent. 

“Shall we walk on?” I suggested. 

‘Would you—would you like to come to the 
bungalow?” he asked me. 

I was surprised, for he never before had in- 
vited me into his dwelling, but I accepted his 
offer at once, and we turned from the sands, 
and went into the bungalow. 

I was surprised to find how cozy, spacious 
and even charming it was. Made of iron, there 
was nothing to suggest iron in the interior. 
Fine rugs lay on the parqueted floors. Good 
pictures hung on the walls, which were tinted 
in beautiful colors. Armchairs were covered 
with cretonnes in fine designs. There were 
quantities of books. One knew at once that 
this was the home of a great and omnivorous 
reader. As twilight was setting in Blow 
lighted a lamp, drew shutters, pulled forward 
curtains of mandarin-yellow. 

“T’ll tell my servant to bring us coffee,” he 
said. 

He went out of the room, but came back ina 
moment with a box of excellent cigars and 
made me take one. And he did all this with an 
odd air of almost excited eagerness. A middle- 
aged, very respectable-looking woman came 
in and set down a large silver tray holding a 
silver coffee-pot, a silver jug full of boiling 
milk and a large silver dish of buttered toast. 
She went out quickly, but not before she had 
directed to me a look of surprise. 

‘“She’s surprised!”” Blow commented as the 
door shut behind her. “‘I never have people in.”’ 

“Why don’t you?” I said. “It’s very bad 
for you to be always alone. You’re suffering 
acutely from loneliness. And the winters! 
How can you get through the winters here all 
by yourself?” 

“How? Somehow! I’ve spent eleven winters 
up here.” He helped me and himself. 

“It’s unnatural,” I said. 


“T came to live here because I was afraid 
of meeting people,” he said. ‘I had a great 
catastrophe in my life. Have you ever had 
one in yours?” 

“T’ve had troubles, anxieties, but never an 
actual catastrophe.” 

“Such a thing makes you afraid of your kind. 
I killed my own son.” 

The abruptness of this hideous revelation 
from a man who till that day, till that very 
hour, had been so absolutely reserved about 
his life and personal affairs, startled me, even 
turned me cold. I could not imagine why 
Blow had told me this dreadful thing. 


Ht MusT have read my thought, for he 
added after an instant spent in staring 
at me closely: “I’ve been wanting to tell you 
ever since I saw you by the fence that evening. 
I don’t know why. But I felt as if you had 
been sent in order that I might tell you.” 

‘Perhaps I was,” I murmured. ‘There’s a 
design—perhaps I was.” 

At that moment I felt certainly intense 
pity for my companion, but I also felt a quite 
definite shrinking from him. 

“‘You’re wrong,” he said, in a low voice. 

> 





“Wrong! But c 
“You think it was deliberate murder, don’t 
you?” 


I suppose I had thought that. Perhaps I 
had. I wasn’t sure. My mind felt confused. 

“T told you I was a surgeon,” he said. ‘“Now 
can’t you understand?” : 

“‘D’you mean that you operated on your 
own son and killed him by mistake?”’ I said. 
“But I thought—I had an idea that a man 
wasn’t allowed to perform an operation on his 
own child, at any rate without an assistant. 
Possibly I’m wrong though about that.” 

He didn’t tell me whether I was right or 
wrong. Instead, he remarked: 

“Do you happen to remember the death of 
the only son, only child, of Lord Drenmere 
a good many years ago?” 

‘“‘Drenmere, who was at the British Embassy 
in Paris as—as 5 

“First Secretary.” 

“And who is now ‘ 

“‘He’s a minister now, and will be an ambas- 
sador.” 

“‘Why—but there was an awful fuss about 
his boy’s death, wasn’t there? The surgeon 
who performed the operation made a mistake, 
surely. It was Sir Mortimer Laton and——” 

Suddenly I pulled up. I had realized who 
the man of the bungalow was. 

“‘You’re Laton!” I said, after a long pause. 

“That’s it. I’m Mortimer Laton. After 
that business I gave up practise and dropped 
out of life. I came and hid myself here. Very 
few people ever think of me now. But those 
who happen to probably suppose I’ve done the 
usual thing men who get into trouble do—gone 
abroad.” 

‘But you said you killed your own son!” 

““T did. I was the father of the boy who was 
supposed to be Drenmere’s.”’ 

‘And didn’t he know it?” 

“Not till I killed the child.” 

I said nothing more, but sat back in my 
chair and looked at him. I was wondering why 
he was telling me this. 

“An impulse!” he said. “An overpowering 
impulse—but one that has years of misery be- 
hind it. The man who instituted. confession 
as part and parcel of a religion was a great 
psychologist. But unfortunately I don’t be- 
long to any form of religion. I’m out in the 
cold. If I weren’t I don’t suppose for a mo- 
ment I ever should have bored you with my 
burden. Sorry—sorry—sorry!” 

He wrinkled the high forehead under his soft 
brown hair—hair that had retained its color 
and that yet looked rather old—and got up in 
a violently restless way. I felt that he was 
dreadfully disappointed in me, that I had 
hurt his pride, had wounded the intense re- 
serve which he had broken away from for a 
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moment because, I suppose, of something in 
me. 

“Laton, I wish you would tell me—if you 
can,” I said hastily, eagerly. ‘‘I should like to 
share with you, if you can bring yourself to it. 
I was interested in you from the first moment 
I saw you that evening in the warren. I wanted 
to know you. I came back the next day with 
the hope of seeing you again. And then you 
called to me.” 

“Yes,” he said, sitting down again. “TI felt 
I must. It’s deuced odd.” 

““We’ve gone so far, why not go all the way?” 
My manner evidently had reassured him. He 
must have felt my sympathy reaching-out, for 
he seemed suddenly more at his-ease. ; 
“Friendship’s a great thing,” he said. ‘But 
love’s. betrayed it over and over again, and 
will till the end of time. I was a great friend 
of Drenmere’s, and a true friend till he married 
and I fell in love with his wife. But—then! 
I suppose occasionally you’ve read divorce 
cases in which a man’s friend has seduced his 
wife—eh?” 

“Ves,” I said. 

“And you’ve condemned the seducer as a 
blackguard? Exactly! Everyone does. But 
they don’t reckon with love, which can be the 
most unscrupulous passion humanity holds, 
which will trample over corpses to get to its 
goal. However, I won’t bother you with all the 
ramifications of my sentimental life, if you 
like to call it so. Ill state merely the fact 
that after Drenmere married Lady Sybil 
Caryllis, and had been married some time to 
her, I fell desperately in love with her. She 
was, in fact, the only love of my life. There 
never could be another. 

‘“‘Drenmere was appointed to our legation in 
Persia not very long after the marriage. Her 
health at that time was not good. Barton 
Mills, the nerve specialist, said she simply 
mustn’t go with him. She didn’t go. She re- 
mained in London. Drenmere begged me to 
give an eye to her while they were separated. 
I said I would. When he came back we were 
lovers—but nothing had happened. You un- 
derstand me?” 

“Ves,” 

“It happened two days after he came back. 
His return had made us both desperate, and 
she wanted to prove to me that even when she 
saw him again J was the one. Madness and 
disgraceful, of course! But so it was. He had 
expected to go back to Persia, but because she 
couldn’t go and because he could pull strings 
they sent him instead to the legation at 
Stockholm. 

‘*My boy was born in Sweden. He was mine. 
There’s no doubt about that. When he began 
to grow and develop you had only to look at 
him. She knew it too. But Drenmere hadn’t 
the faintest suspicion. I knew, we both knew, 
that till the night of catastrophe not a doubt 
of his wife, not a doubt of his friend, ever had 
darkened his mind. As to the boy—I’ve never 
seen a father love a son as Drenmere loved my 
son.” 

‘Whom he considered his,” I said. ‘But if 
he had——” 

“T think it’s very dangerous to say what 
turn any man’s heart will take in given cir- 
cumstances,” said Laton. ‘The body of man 
is mysterious enough. But what we call the 
heart of man is a thousand times more mysteri- 
ous. I know that. It’s been my profession to 
study the one and my fate to have the other 
revealed to me for an instant in a blinding 
light. The strangest thing of all is that I cut 
into the heart of the friend I betrayed with my 
surgeon’s knife.” 

“How could that be?” I said. 

“This way,” said Laton. ‘I was separated 
from—from her. I hadn’t had a chance to see 
my son. I felt pretty desperate and because of 
that I worked like a devil. I got on tremen- 
dously fast in my profession. I may say now 
that I was clever at it. I do believe I had a 


gift with the knife such as few men of my time 
had. Money came tome. Honors came to me. 
But I was separated from the woman I loved 





and from my son. At that time, when money 
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and fame in my profession both came in full 
measure, I was a very miserable man and a 
very lonely one. I was punished. That one 
word really tells the whole story of that time, 

“‘T didn’t see my son till he was two years old, 
Then the Drenmeres were over for a short time, 
In that short time I got to love the boy. But 
my love was poisoned by jealousy of Drenmere, 
I won’t go into that. It’s all natural but it’s 
too ugly. Many ugly things are dreadfully 
natural. During that time when they were in 
England she—Sybil—and I didn’t yield to our 
love again. But we were just the same. Only 
she was a mother now, passionately devoted 
to the boy, and—well, we didn’t. That’s all, 

“They went back to Stockholm. Then 
Drenmere was transferred to Bucharest, and 
finally he was sent to the Paris embassy. 

“From time to time they came to London 
and I saw them. From time to time I went 
over to Paris and was with them a little there, 
I was able to observe at close quarters Dren- 
mere’s intense love of my child. My own love 
I had to keep in the shadow—my love for 
mother and child. It was like looking in at 
a window and seeing your family in the grip of 
another man. 

‘“‘When my fame as a surgeon was at its 
height and Marcus, the boy, the only child she 
had had, for Drenmere never gave her a child, 
was ten years old and on the eve of being sent 
to an English preparatory school, he became 
alarmingly ill in Paris and Drenmere sent mea 
desperate telegram asking me to go over at 
once. While I was answering it a telegram came 
from her, a telegram of one word—‘Come.’ 

“T crossed by the night-boat_and drove to 
their house in the Champs Elysées. Two 
French doctors were there, one of them a well- 
known and expert surgeon. The case had been 
diagnosed. The child was suffering from a 
deep-seated gastric ulcer. I realized at once 
that an immediate operation was necessary for 
fear of perforation. Drenmere begged me to 
perform it.” } 

Laton stopped speaking for an instant. Then 
he said in a low voice, “I felt I couldn’t.” 

gain he was silent. At last I said: ~° 

“You had lost your nerve? That was it?’ 

Then he looked up and nodded. 

‘‘All my frustrated love for the child seemed 
to break away from something, some barriet, 
and flood me then. I knew I wasn’t master 
of myself. I knew it wasn’t safe for me to oper- 
ate. Irefused. Drenmere insisted. He was 
an awful state. He said he wouldn’t trust a 
French surgeon, wouldn’t trust anyone but me. 
I still refused. Then he attacked me, said I 
was a false friend if I wouldn’t try to save his 
child, I who was performing operations on 
strangers every day of my life. 

* “She implored me, too. She must have lost 
her head then, for she couldn’t understand that 
I was the last man who ought to have operated 
that night. I did my best to resist. I was 
overcome. They made me do it. Women can 
be cruel when the mother comes uppermost. 
She said a terrible thing to me that night just 
before I was going to operate. She was beside 
herself—but still——-” He hesitated. 

“What did she say?” I couldn’t help asking. 

“ ‘Save Markie or I shall hate you!’ ” 

“That was brutal.” 

“She didn’t mean it. She was half mad. 
But I believe it was that sentence and the 
sound of her voice when she said it that really 
caused the tragedy which followed. I made 
a desperate effort to master myself. But I 
failed. Too much, for me, hung on that opet- 
ation. I bungled. The knife slipped. I in 
jured the child irreparably. Peritonitis set 2. 
He — fi 

‘There were people in the room, nurses, 
French surgeon assisting me. They—they 
didn’t miss my mistake. I wasn’t able to 
hide it. I was so desperate that I didn't 
even try to hide it. As you know, it got out 
and my reputation was ruined. I lost both my 
son and my career during that brief stay ™ 

Paris. But I lost more than that. I lost 7 
friend, and I lost the love of the woman? 
adored. It was very complete, the catastrophe 
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“But d’you mean that she told Lord Dren- 
mere?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘No, I told him,” he answered. ‘When the 
boy died Drenmere showed fineness of char- 
acter. He wrung my hand and said, ‘It’s not 
your fault. You tried to save him. Anyone 
could make a mistake.’ If he’d stopped there 
I might have controlled myself though I was 
almost entirely out of hand. But he added, 
‘Please God, you’ll never have to face sucha 
sorrow as mine.’ Then I was lost. I don’t 
make any apology. I did the unpardonable 
thing. 

“T gave a woman away. I let go. Some- 
thing broke in me—the thing that inhibits. I 
just told him, blurted it out, that I was facing 
a far worse sorrow than his.” He looked at 
me with a sort of fierce steadiness. ‘“‘Of course 
you condemn me,” he said. 

“No,” I said. “But—I wish you hadn’t.” 

“There are moments when a man has to be 
truthful. That was one of them. Truth was 
stronger than what we call honor, stronger than 
chivalry, stronger than sex. It had to come 
out. It came out and—I live here alone.” 

“‘How did Drenmere take it?” 

‘He said—when he’d had to realize the 
truth—‘If Markie was yours in the flesh he was 
mine in every other way. He loved me and he 
never loved you. If he was alive now and knew, 
he’d still love me. He was mine in the only real 
way. The body can’t choose always. But 


someone. Fixing books in your own library— 
on Sunday afternoons. Always asked every- 
where—together.” 

The short, detached sentences fell upon the 
air in an almost absent voice; she was groping 
in a desk drawer; she found what she wanted, 
and closed the drawer. 

The cone of light fell on her hair, her features 
were somewhat in shadow; the long office loft 
was dark, with flashes of light caught in the 
line of black windows. Rain was falling out- 
side, and twinkling on the dark glass. 

“T may have done something very silly,” 
Brenda admitted. ‘But I had the blues last 
night; I was up in Miss Smith’s office and I 
had to wait for her for two hours. And it just 
| came into my head . . . If you had gota letter 
| like that before you were married, when you 
| were—younger,” she asked, “what would you 
| have thought?” 
| “T don’t know,” Tom said, with distaste. He 
| stood up, as a hint that the conversation was 

over. 

| But Brenda did not stir. ““‘Would you have 
|lost your respect for the girl?’ she asked 
| bravely. 

| “Not necessarily, 
tantly. 

He saw the conscious color flood her face. 

“That’s why I can’t stay on here, then!”’ she 
cornered him triumphantly. 

“My only idea would be that—that they 

might think you to be a very different sort of 
girl from the girl you are,” Tom said. 
| ‘Well, since they don’t like the sort of girl I 
| am——”’ Brenda countered, shrugging. 
{ “Oh, but that’s nonsense!” he exclaimed, 
impatient and displeased. “Every man likes 
the decent sort, in his heart/ wants his wife— 
and the mother of his children to be—fine.” 

She had defended herself gallantly enough, 
but he could see that the reproving tone he had 
taken had cut her to the quick, and he heard 
the trembling in her voice as she said: 

“They don’t act that way! Is—is saying 
that you would like to be married to a fine man 
any worse than—running around to night 
clubs, and smoking and drinking, and working 
your men friends for your actual clothes?” 

“No, of course not,” Tom answered quickly. 
“But’”’—he felt his way—“‘but these girls are 
rowdies—common. And you—are not.” 

“T might as well be!’ she muttered, still 
masking emotion with a show of defiance. 

Tom meditated, frowning. “I wish you 





” 


Tom answered reluc- 





nothing can prevent the spirit from having 
its way. I always shall think of Markie as 
mine.’ That’s what he said. That’s when his 
heart was revealed to me.” 

“T understand now what you meant about 
mysteries,” I said. 

“I lost Drenmere, of course, from that 
moment. I lost her. The boy had died under 
my knife, as it were. She couldn’t bear-me 
near her after that. 
There was nothing for it but to disappear. The 
scandal wasimmense. But I sieht bes 
even the irony of my own profession. 


‘And what is the answer?” I said. 

‘Perhaps it is this—because I told, couldn’t 
act a lie any more. So—we are!” 

“Lady Drenmere’s dead, isn’t she?” 

“Yes. She died three years ago. She was 
still with him. He didn’t leave her. And she 
never tried to get away from him. They stuck 
together in the ruins.” * 

“IT quite understand your life now,” I said. 

And when I left him that evening I said: 
“T hope you'll allow me to call you my friend.” 


We were friends till Laton died two years 
ago. He died at the bungalow of an apoplectic 
stroke. That purplish hue I had noticed in his 
face was an indication that something was 
wrong with him. 

I don’t think he was sorry to go. 
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The Complete Letter Writer (continued from pose 30) 


hadn’t done it!” he murmured regretfully. 

“What does it matter what they think of 
me!”’ Brenda, with a sudden change of front, 
said hardily. 

‘What does it matter? Why, you were all 
ready to marry any one of them!” Tom pro- 
tested, outraged. 

“Qh, no, L-wasn’t!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Why, but .you wrote——” He stopped. 

“Ah, but that was only that I wanted them 
to fall in love with me,” she elucidated, with a 
delicate emphasis on the pronouns. 

“And if they had, what then?” 

“Well, they’ couldn’t! Because I wouldn’t 
be here,”’ Brenda said. 

He meditated, dissatisfied. “So you throw 
away a good position, just for a silly experiment 
like that!’ he reproached her. 

“But I thought I was fired!” 

Tom looked away, scowled, bit his lip. “You 
needn’t have been fired!’ he muttered, per- 
plexed. He glanced at his wrist. “I told Mrs. 
Travers I’d be home at half-past six,” he 
musedaloud. And then, to Brenda, “Look here, 
you’ve got plenty of time to telephone them. 
Get those four men on the telephone and ask 
them not to read those letters!” 

Brenda’s cheeks were scarlet. “They'd 
think I was crazy! I’ve never even said two 
words to them, except about business ”’ she 
stammered. “Besides, they’ve already read 
them!” 

“Not necessarily. In any case,’”’ Tom argued 
urgently, “‘it’ll show them that the thing was 
an impulse—a sort of joke. Do that, now, like 
a—like a good girl! Call them up, and explain 
that you mailed the letters impulsively—go on, 
do that!”’ 

“They’d say that the letter never arrived,” 
she predicted darkly. 

‘Well, all the better!” 

“Why, but that would only mean that they 
wanted to pretend it didn’t arrive!” Brenda 
explained. ‘They’d think that was the—easl- 
est way—out of it, don’t you see?”’ she went on, 
feeling for words. : 

“All the better,” he said encouragingly 
again. ‘All you have to say then is, ‘Please 
destroy the letter if it does arrive,’ and 
thing is over.” : 

Her steady speculative look challenged him. 
“But I—I’ve really been thinking about that 
letter—about that problem, for years!”’ she 
protested. 2 

“Nevertheless, it was a very silly thing to 
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Food experts say: 


“This is an admirably 
) balanced ration.” 


RAPE-NUTS—that 
crisp, golden food 
made from wheat 

and malted barley—has 
been famous for years as 
a “health food.” Dieti- 
tims have approved it. 
Doctors have recom- 
mended it. And millions 
of people have chosen it. 
Today, upon countless 
breakfast tables it ap- 
pears—Grape-Nuts, 
served with milk or 
cream —“an admirably 


balanced ration.” 


And yet .. . do people 
' eat it first and foremost 
for the “healthful nour- 
ishment it supplies?” Do 
you?...We doubt it! For 
whenever we “conduct 
an investigation” —when- 
ever we ask folks why 
they eat Grape-Nuts—the 
answer most often given 
(overwhelmingly!) is this: 
“Because we like it!” 

And that’s human na- 
ture, of course. So there’s 
: double cause for rejoic- 
: ing, when a truly health- 
ful food is truly delicious. 
} — § Think about that the 
_ | 2st time you taste those 
, | “sp, enticing kernels, 

their nut-like malt- 
sugar-tinged flavor! Think 
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that this food you so en- 
joy eating gives your 
body so many vital ele- 
ments. Proteins for 
muscle and body-build- 
ing. Iron for the blood. 
Phosphorus for teeth and 
bones. Dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates 
for heat and energy. And 
the essential vitamin-B, a 


builder of appetite. 


Two other virtues, also, 
have helped to raise 
Grape-Nuts to its present 
position among modern 
foods. Its remarkable 
digestibility and its char- 
acteristic crispness—both 
due to the special long, 
slow baking process by 


double cause 





whichthefoodisprepared. 


The crispness of Grape- 
Nuts makes dentists join 
with doctors in praising 
it. For almost alone 
among modern foods this 
food encourages thor- 
ough chewing. It tempts 
you to give to teeth and 





A million 
breakfasters say: 


“We eat it because it 
tastes so good!” 


gums the natural exercise 
and stimulation they re- 
quire for health and 
beauty. “If people will 
add to their daily diet,” 
say the dentists, “some 
foods that must be 
chewed, then we may hope 
to prevent many mouth 
ills that the soft and re- 
fined foods of civilization 
have brought upon us!” 


For its crispness—for 

its nourishing qualities— 
and (most of all!) for its 
delicious flavor— put 
Grape-Nuts regularly on 
your breakfast table. 
Your grocer sells it, of 
course. And you will be 
interested in the follow- 
ing offer: 
Free! Two servings of 
Grape-Nuts and your 
choice of four valuable 
booklets. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Grape-Nuts is one 
of the Post Health 


Products, which in- Name. 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial pac 
and the booklet I have checked on the 
0 Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them 

(1 Long Life to Your Children’s Teeth 

0 Grape-Nuts Recipe Booklet 

0 This Breakfast Question 
The Man's Side of It . 
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es of Grape-N uts 
liowing list : 


. « The Woman's Side of It 





clude also Instant 
Postum, Postum 





Cereal, PostToasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes 





and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. 








In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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At puff at 10 cents that will 
always remain velvet soft and 
never rip sounds extraordinary—and 
is! But Betty Lou has made it pose 
sible by using the finest velour, 
the most careful workmanship, 
and selling exclusively in the 


F.W. Woolworth Co Stores. 


Four generous sizes in White, Pink, 


Honeydew, Coral and Two-Tone 
(In Sanitary Transparent Wrappers) 
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do,” he felt it was time for him to say, firmly. 

“And then I’m meekly to come back to- 
morrow, and f-f-f-face them?” Brenda de- 
manded, shuddering. 

“You needn’t necessarily come to this office. 
We could put you in Mrs. McCann’s depart- 
ment. Just report to her there, and I’ll speak 
to her about it. After all,’”’ he argued, “twenty- 
five dollars a week is—twenty-five dollars a 
week.” 

“Twenty-two and a half,” she corrected. 

“Twenty-five,” he persisted. 

“And just live it down?” she asked, rising 
interest in her voice. And then suddenly she 
stood up. “I'll do it!” she said. 

“But do, for pity’s sake, telephone those men 
first and put yourself right!’ Tom pleaded, 
with an anxious glance at the telephone. 

“T will,” she promised. “But I assure you 
every last one of them will tell me that the 
letter hasn’t arrived.” 

He left her, her red lips close to the mouth- 
piece, the light streaming down upon the silken 
waves of her red hair. 

Other girls were straggling back into the loft 
now, hanging wet coats and hats in obscure 
corners to dry, laying wet umbrellas wide open 
on the floor, and snapping up other cones of 
bright light above the line of the desks. 

Most of them nodded to good-natured, 
fuzzy-headed Mr. Tom, who was adored by 
everyone in the place. Brenda Rutledge was 
murmuring at her telephone. 

But for Tom the episode was closed when he 
went out through the flimsy glass-paneled door. 
A man in a dirty carpenter’s apron was waiting 
to speak to him, and Tom bent his kindly 
gaze upon him and said to himself that he 
must shake his thoughts free for this new 
topic—and Stella’s dinner-party. The Brenda 
episode was closed. 

The next day he thought about Brenda. But 
not too much, not to the exclusion of every- 
thing else—exactly. 

That morning, he decided, would be much 
too soon to hunt her up; better wait until 
afternoon. But in the afternoon he felt a little 
queer about it, and he kept putting off the little 
journey down the hall and into the temporary 
annex to Mrs. McCann’s department. And 
presently the five o’clock whistle blew. 

So that meant that he would have no report 
upon Brenda and the letters until the following 
day. The next day suited him, after all; it had 
become a sort of half-realized game with him, 
this testing his own power to resist the impulse 
to see Brenda. 

But that night his father asked him to go to 
Washington, and once in Washington Tom 
found that he had to stay there three days, and 
then waste a fourth day in Philadelphia. 

By this time he had given up trying not to 
think of Brenda, because it was so tiring to 
struggle against her all the time that the more 
economical thing seemed to be to give in. He 
thought about her steadily and comfortably; 
he sat in his chair in the chair-car coming home, 
his magazine unopened in his lap, his eyes 
upon flying snowy fields outside the window, 
and thought of Brenda. 

After that when he went into the office to 
make his report it seemed suddenly flat to see 
her. She was walking through one of the 
offices at closing time with another girl, talking, 
and too much absorbed to see him. Just a 
slim, nice-looking, red-headed girl; he heard 
her say, “In your place, I wouldn’t dream of 
it!” 

Any girl could say that. Tom had a time of 
confusion, between the real girl and the dream 
girl, and it seemed to him that the latter was 
the more vital of the two. But when he went 
home to unpack his bag and talk to his mother, 
he kept thinking about Brenda again. 

“In your place, I wouldn’t dream of it!” 
She had a nice, fine voice too, she spoke like a 
lady. Well, of course she was a lady. Her 
father had been a fine fellow. Tom remembered 
him perfectly, even fancied he remembered his 
speaking proudly of his little girl. 

He fluctuated for a few more days between 
a consuming desire to speak to her when he was 
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away from the office, and a sense of the flatney 
and futility in the proceeding when he was ney 
All day long he told himself that it would} 
the simplest thing in the world to see her anj 
ask her, quite casually, how her little affair ha 
turned out, and all day long he delayed taki 
the step. And the instant the offices wep 
closed, and the girls gone, he began a feverig, 
planning for a talk with her the next day, 

He had no real business in Mrs McCang) 
department. Tom told himself that he might 
have thought of that before. 

However, about ten days after the little ep} 
sode in the deserted loft on a rainy night, a rej 
occasion for his visiting Mrs. McCann’s depar. 
ment arose. That is, someone had to go, ani 
Tom said he would step in and speak to her, 

“Here, don’t you go, Tom! Send someone,” 
said Walter. : 

“Oh, no, I'll go!” Tom said quickly. Andp 
he did, with a quickened beat at his heart and 
little augmented color in the honest, simpk 
face under the fuzzy hair. ‘She’s out at lunch. 
eon, of course,’’ he told himself. 

However, she was not. She was standi 
at Mrs. McCann’s desk, with her hands full 
papers and her bright head bent, listening 
Tom’s presence she acknowledged only witha 
faint nod and a faint accentuation of color, He 
gave his message to Mrs. McCann. 

His world was full of peace. He liked the 
office, bright in winter sunshine, with late gik 
in small hats and furred coats snatching thing 
from desk drawers as they prepared to sally 
forth in search of luncheon and adventure, and 
chairs and aisles empty. i 

“Miss Rutledge——” Tom said. Mrs. Mec. 
Cann had done her snatching from her om 
desk drawer now and had rushed away. Brenda 
was obviously lingering. As she spoke to hi 
Tom wondered why there had been this 
mendous tumult of anticipation in his om 
heart. Red-headed little Miss Rutledge, tf 
dressed by a member of the firm, who k 
known and respected her father. What could 
be simpler? 

Her blue eyes were dancing, her chetks 
roses. ‘I wanted to tell you—about the other 
night,” she burst forth. “I’ve been having th 
—the most wonderful experience!” 

“You got them in time?” Tom asked, unable 
to account for a strange sinking feeling done 
side him, but conscious of it nevertheless. 

“Got——?”’ " 

“The four men—on the telephone?” 

“Oh! Oh, yes. Every one of them. 
the letters had arrived,” Brenda said, witha 
shrewd narrowing of her eyes and a nod. 

“They had!” 

“I’m positive of it, although that night every 
last one of them denied it, and we haveilt 
spoken of the matter since,’”’ Brenda went 
significantly. “It’s my conviction that 
all arrived and were read and destroyed.” 

“And have you seen any of them since—th 
men, I mean? You’ve been all right in here~ 
you’ve been out of their way?” Tom asked.’ 

“Seen them! Rutger Thompson came to s# 
me that night,” she announced elatedly, “and 
Mr. de la Tour came in here at noon the nett 
day and told me about his being e and 
I’m going to dinner with Sidney Bentie) and 
his sister and her boy friend!” She ended upéa 
an innocent and triumphant laugh. \ 

“You see, when I telephoned, I had to te 
rather—confidential,” she explained. “And- 
with Mr. Bentley, anyway—I sort of—begas 
to cry,” Brenda went on, a trifle s 
“T said to him—and to the others, too—that 3 
I’d been sort of lonely and that I’d_wnitta 
him a silly sort of letter—and that I wise 
he’d destroy it... wi 

“He was wonderful!” she went on enthusia* 
tically, after a pause. ‘His voice 
nice—so brotherly. He said that the = 
hadn’t come—I knew it had, but that = 
matter!—and that when it did he’d bring it 
me, unopened, and he asked me— a 
that was the next day. He came in here 
said that”— she colored, confused and laugh: 
ing—‘he came in here and said that he 
always been sort of—well, afraid of mé, 
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Just that you might say 





“It's so 
comfortable” 








to her, OU know, Europeans complain that 
meone,” American women are pampered. Pos- 
And sibly, but the amazing welcome given 
8 
rt anda Modess shows that women at least appre- 
, simple ciate a sincere effort to free them from 
t lunch. drudgery and old-fashioned annoyances. 
tandi Four years ago, Johnson & Johnson de- 
s full termined to perfect the sanitary napkin. 
a Women were asked to write the specifica- 
Ping tions. ‘Above all,”’ they told us, ‘‘make 
it more comfortable—softer! Get rid of 
ked the hard edges and conspicuous clumsiness. 
— Be sure it is truly disposable.”’ 
tp sally The great Johnson & Johnson labora- 
are, and tories, where so many Red Cross sanitary 
ise ‘Safeguards to health have been created, 
it ae have labored four years just that you 
Brenda might say, ‘‘It is so comfortable.”’ 
we We believe that every woman who has 
rend tried Modess has marveled. So will you. 
ige, ¢ Even the outer gauze, specially woven in 
rho Ik our mills, has been softened by a process 
at cot known only to us. The absorbent filler or 
chelts center is an entirely new disposable sub- 
ne other stance, downier than fluffiest cotton, yield- 
ving the ing, gentle, amazingly absorbent. 
unable To prevent irritation, the gauze is 


deep cushioned with a film of down and the 
| sides are smoothly rounded. The back is 
cha pe confidence in 

. Ad Modess will be complete. 


withla Modess is disposable—it flushes away. 
Costs 50 cents for a box of 12. 
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SIX 
SUPERIORITIES 


1. Gauze specially softened with 
a film of down. 


2. Pliant fluffy filler of amaz- 
ing absorbency. 


3. Rounded sides assuring com- 
fort and no clumsiness. 


4. A moisture-resisting back 
giving positive security. 


w 


. Disposable—flushes away. 


6. Silent-purchase coupon. 


Are you, too, one of those 
who have tried treatment 
after treatment for the 
skin, yet without any visi- 
ble results? 


ust beneath 
your skin 


is the complexion you 
envy today in others 


| peng ER marred or imperfect your 

skin may be, you may not be more 
than one short week away from a really radi- 
ant complexion. 

Startling as this statement may seem, it is 
nevertheless true; and with thousands of 
women today the facts are being passed along 
from one to another. It comes down to a 
simple truth about the skin which physicians 
will tell you is at the root of every ski 
blemish and fault. 

Tiny glands continually functioning, por 
throwing off poisons, 
capillaries rushing 
fresh blood in and 
carrying off infection 
—here is a delicate 
balance of forces like 
the balance wheel of 
a fine watch. With 
healthy vigor and 
activity, comes a 
clear, c complex- 
ion. Too much or 
too little stimulation, 
and there starts that 
long succession of 
blemishes and faults 
that women are con- 
stantly seeking to 
avoid. 








y 
This method of daily care 


To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, to 
carry off infection, and then to stop new infection 
before it starts — thousands have learned the 
daily use of Resinol Soap. 

Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
it has taken on a finer, smoother texture—a 
ruddier glow. You will notice a clearing of 
the ugly little blemishes. 


Ointment for serious affections 


Resinol Ointment has for years been suc- 
cessful in relieving even stubborn skin affec- 
tions. Rashes and eczema—often itching, 
unpleasant and embarrassing —will in many 
cases vanish promptly. Thousands have won- 
dered at the QUICKNESS of its action. 
And it is absolutely harmless. ° 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





( Dept.2-D Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
‘ ment—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 


confessed, “‘and that—oh, I don’t know! He’d 
like me to meet his sister, and all that. So the 
letters,” she ended, her shining eyes squarely 
meeting Tom’s serious, somewhat troubled 
glance, “did do some good, after all!” 
‘Ha!’ Tom said briefly, in inexplicable dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Keane Perry I don’t care about—he didn’t 
do anything at all!” Brenda ended the list 
cheerfully. ‘Mr. de la Tour’s engaged. But 
Sidney Bentley and Rutger Thompson are 
darlings. Mr. Thompson wants me to learn 
bridge—imagine! His married brother and his 
wife are just beginning, and he says——”’ 

They had strolled, as they talked, to her own 
desk in a corner, and now she laid her papers 
down upon it and jerked open a drawer and 
took out her purse and gloves. 

“Isn’t it fun?” she asked, eyes crinkled with 
laughter and every separate hair in her red head 
twinkling in sunshine. 

“So you were wrong about men not wanting 
—good—fine wives,’ Tom said, a little awk- 
wardly. “TI told you they did!” 

“Oh, not wives!” the girl exclaimed, redden- 
ing, laughing and confused afresh. “Just— 
friends. I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t marry either 
of these boys!” she assured him a trifle inco- 
herently. 

“You wouldn’t?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“You can’t,” said Tom, clearing his throat, 
“be sure of that, now.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. You could tell, couldn’t 
you?” Brenda reasoned. “You could tell the 
minute your eye fell on a girl that you didn’t 
want to marry her, couldn’t you?” 

“Or that I did,” Tom said, after a second’s 
pause, fervently. 

‘Well, exactly!” Brenda exclaimed joyfully. 
It seemed to be all over. Tom felt rather 

at. 

“But if—if you aren’t seriously interested in 
either of these men,” he began laboriously, 
“then what was accomplished by the letters— 
if they got them, after all?” 

“Oh, they got them all right!’ Brenda said 
darkly. “I know from the way they say they 
didn’t get them that they got them!” she added 
lucidly. 

“Yes, but wouldn’t they suppose that you— 
that you had been attracted to them?” Tom 
persisted. 

“T never said I was!”’ she answered quickly, 
her cheeks suddenly hot. “I just asked them 
why they weren’t attracted tome. And I said,” 
she added, with an air of frankness, “I said that 
I would like to be married, and I said that I’d 
like a home——” 

‘And children,” Tom added firmly. 

‘And children,” she agreed, her defiant blue 
eyes meeting his. ‘“But—but,” she went on 
eagerly incoherently, stammering as he had 
remembered her stammering in her distress and 
excitement a few nights before—“but I didn’t 
say his!” 

“He knew you meant his,” Tom offered ac- 
cusingly. 

“Oh, he didn’t!” she said crossly. “If—if 
you now—-said that you were fond of children!” 
she rushed on. ‘“Suppose—just suppose you 
told someone—me, for instance—that you were 
fond of children—for instance—would that 
mean that you were in love with me?” 

Tom blinked. “Well, yes, I think it would,” 
he answered, gulping. He was conscious of a 
swifter heart-beat, of a sort of ecstatic terror. 

“Children,” he said in his soul. “What a 
miracle! That of the love of a man and woman 
a child should be the visible seal and proof!” 

Her eyes softened. ‘Have you children?” she 
asked. 

“Nope,” said Tom briefly. 

She hesitated, reverted to the original theme. 
“Even though I don’t fall in love with either of 
them,” she said briskly, “I have fun—learning 
bridge and going to movies. And I’ve proved 
to my own satisfaction that the reason the—the 
other girls have all the breaks is not because 
they jazz and drink and smoke, and all that, 
but because they’re friendly,” she added, think- 
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ing aloud. “If nice girls will be easy and 
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friendly and seem to be having a good time, 
that’s alla man wants, isn’t it? . 

“The first time I went out with Ruy 
Thompson he told me so; he said he’d a 
wondering about me ever since I came into the 
office. But he said I was sort of stand-offish,” 
Brenda explained, wide-eyed. ‘And he said 
that he was sitting in his boarding-house just 
wishing something would happen, that night | 
telephoned, and that it—he really did say 
this’ —Brenda broke off, smiling and coloring 
deliciously—“he said he ran upstairs whistling 
and singing—— 

“T’m going to see him tonight, and I’m going 
to tell him all about that letter,” she said. “I’m 
going to make sure he destroyed it. You may 
have thought it a crazy thing to do, but just the 
same it was the luckiest thing I ever did in my 
life!” she said. ; 

Tom gulped again. “TI have to tell you——” 
he stammered. He put his hand in his pocket 
and took out four letters, addressed in neat 
typing, stamped, sealed, unmailed. 

Brenda looked at them with dilated eyes. 
She laid a hand on them, paling, panting, her 
breast rising and falling rapidly. Her as 
tounded gaze moved to Tom’s perturbed face, 

“Where’d you get them?” she whispered. 
Spreading them on the desk she saw the four 
names: Sidney Bentley, Jules de la Tour, 
Keane Perry, Rutger Thompson. “They're 
not opened,” she said blankly. : 

“Just after we talked the other night,” Tom 
explained, in deep embarrassment and agita- 
tion, ‘“‘one of our carpenters here told me the 
postman had complained that the mail-ch 
from that loft upstairs was out of order. 
postman was waiting, and we three went up to 
see what the trouble was. ‘There were onlya 
dozen letters stuck in it. And these four were 
among them. So I simply’—he gavé a 
wretched, anxious laugh—“‘I simply robbed the 
mail!” he explained. 

The girl’s hand was still upon the letters, her 
eyes grew more puzzled. ‘They never were 
mailed! They never got them! But—but then 
why should they all suddenly be so nice to me?” 
she demanded. 

“I suppose—maybe—because you tele 
phoned them,” Tom could only suggest. “You 
were kind of—excited, you know, and you— 
you made quite an impression on me,” he fin- 
ished mildly. 

She did not hear the last words; she was 
thinking. ‘But good gracious,” she exclaimed, 
in healthy contempt, “‘is getting men as easy 
as that!” 

“Tt’s—it’s very easy,” Tom said. 

“Well, it must be!” Brenda said roundly. 

Tom made no comment, and she began to 
tear up the letters, envelops and all, with her 
fine, strong young hands. He noted the deli 
cate wrists, and when she spoke again, he raised 
his eyes to observe what a nicely molded firm 
young chin she had, and what—but he had 
noted that before and remembered it— 
blue, blue eyes. s 

There was a slight pause. Then Tom, trem 
bling alittle, said: “Are you going to uncheon?” 

“Not until one. Mrs. McCann alw 
leaves one girl for the telephone.” 

They were alone in the office; winter 
shine was streaming in, and whistles, 
half past twelve o’clock over the city, 
gay and hopeful. 

“Could you—take a letter?” Tom 
feebly. eo 

She couldn’t hide a look of faint surprise; 
had his own stenographer, Mr. Tom. 
nodded capably, and again he noted her oe 










hand with its pencil, ready over the s 
aphic blank. 
et’s sort of like those——” Tom begall, 
nodding toward the torn scraps in her waste 
basket. This meant nothing to her; she com 
tinued to regard him amiably, pencil sus 
pended. iris 
“And another thing I want to tell you, .. 
said inconsequentially. “I’m not . 
For a second this did not register. Then'she 
widened her eyes, put down her book. ¥ 
“You’re—what?” 
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herever you find 


obviously smart people . . . wher- 
ever you find women who love truly 
fine things . .. who know, and know 
well, what is first in the world of 
chic —you will find Manon Lescaut 
Face Powder regarded as an indispen- 
sable attribute to faultless grooming 
and immaculate physical attractiveness. 


Blanche, Naturelle, Rachel, Ocrée 
Mauve, Peaches* Powder and 
Peaches-and-Cream* ‘Powder. 
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Lilac keeps your skin clear! 





Unseen nicks 


can raise hob 
with your skin 


Unseen nicks the razor always leaves 
give germs a chance to start embar- 
rassing little skin trouble-spots. 

Now they need never happen! 

Try this simple way of protecting 
your face—cleanse it all over, after 
each shave, with Pinaud’s Lilac. 

Lilac is the purest and finest skin 
antiseptic known. It’s tonic, too. Gives 
your skin a ruddy glow! 

And the same wonderful ingredients, 
newly processed, make Lilac blander 
than before—more delicately fragrant 
—and give it a soothing after-feel. 

Buy Pinaud’s Lilac today! At all 
drug and department stores. (Signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle.) 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 
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| “It’s Walter,” he admitted then, meekly. 
““You—you———”’ She was rendered speech- 
‘less. ‘You mean that the lady who came in 
| here that day after Christmas—— Everyone 
| called her Mrs. Travers,’’ she stammered. 
“Mrs. Walter. My sister-in-law. We all live 
| together just now, while their house is being 
| fixed. They have two little girls,” Tom ex- 
| plained. . 
| Brenda was staring at him, her cheeks scar- 
let. “Why, but I never—I never would have 
| talked to you that way,” she stuttered, “if I 
| had known—if I had dreamed! I heard every- 
| one speaking of ‘Mrs. Travers,’ and you were 
| looking for her that very night, and you said 
| you’d be ‘home’ later.” 
| She summarized it reproachfully, accusingly, 
| and Tom nodded. 
“T knew you thought so. But I didn’t want 
| to—put you off,” Tom said delicately. 
| Brenda, her eyes absent, her face still red, 
| was remembering. Her glance went toward 
| the waste-basket. ’ 
| “I’m all the sorrier to have let you know 
what a fool I am,” she said briefly. And then, 
|in a detached businesslike tone, “But you 
| wanted to give me a letter?” 

“It’s very much like those letters you—tore 
up,” Tom began feebly, with another jerk of 
his head toward the waste-basket. 

She glanced at their destroyed outlines 
superbly. The shrug of her shoulder dismissed 
them. Again her pencil hovered expectantly 
over her book. 

“It’s to you,” Tom said, in a rush. 

Brenda looked at him politely. “Didn’t you 
say that you wanted me to take a letter, Mr. 
Travers?” 

“Yes, Idid. But it’s to you,” Tom repeated, 
with a rather sickly laugh. 

There was a short pause. 

“T mean I thought you wanted me to take a 
letter,” Brenda encouraged him patiently. 

“Yes, that was it. A letter about wanting a 
home and children and—and—someone to love, 





enough to put their own wounded horses out 


of D’Arcy and Francisco. 

They retraced their steps a half-mile and 
came upon Francisco sitting his horse quietly 
under an oak tree. His white teeth illumined 
his swarthy face as he met them with a smile. 

“The man who went down first lies where he 
fell. He moves, but I have not been near him. 
When the tail of the herd went by us Don 
Dermod and I rode to the opposite flank and 
pursued the two there. They emptied their 
pistols at us. There is a hole in my sombrero 
and another in my leg. I think, too, Don 
Dermod was hit, for I saw him sway in the 
saddle. But he did not pull up. He picked 
for himself the man on the roan horse. 

“For myself, my pistol being empty, I con- 
tinued to pursue the man allotted to me. 
Caramba! I roped that fine fellow and dragged 
him for half a mile. By that time he was dead 
and I came to the shade to rest. 

“T regret I may not dismount in my present 
condition. It would be difficult to mount 
again. I bleed, but not too much. I will ride 
to the Rancho Arroyo Chico for aid. You 
would do well to follow on the trail of Don 
Dermod, my friends.” He lifted his hat 
politely and rode away through the oaks. 

McCready and Judson loped away in a 
general southerly direction. Presently they 
came to a stretch of grassy plain, with only an 
occasional oak, and at the distance of a mile 
they descried a saddled horse grazing; as they 
came closer they saw it was Pathfinder. 

They were free of the stampeded herd now 
and could follow the trail of the pursuit through 
the luxuriant grass. And presently they came 
upon the body of D’Arcy, lying face down. 

Judson rolled him over tenderly. ‘He’s 
alive, but not very much, Mac,” he decided. 

“The man on the roan horse downed him, 
Jud. Well, you take care of him. I got other 





of their misery and galloped away on the trail - 





you know, and companionship and all that,” 
Tom struggled on gallantly. “I wondered— 
you know—about going to dinner now and 
then, and maybe coming up for tea with my 
mother.” 

Silence again; they looked confusedly at 
each other. 

Then Brenda said faintly, in a somewhat 
shaken voice, “‘Didn’t you—want to give mea 
letter?” 

“Tt was to you,” Tom persisted. 

“What was to me?” the girl asked, a strange 
April color fading and paling in her face, her 
eyes narrowed, her lip bitten. 

“The letter,”’ Tom said. 

“Then—well, then, couldn’t you just say it?” 
Brenda asked, in a tone that started at the 
normal and dwindled treacherously to a 
whisper. 

_ “Yep. I guess so,” Tom answered, swallow- 
in 


g. 

And again they looked steadily, almost ap- 
prehensively at each other. 

“This is funny!’ Brenda commented, with a 
nervous little flutter of laughter. 

“Yes, it’s funny,” Tom agreed, laughing 
mirthlessly in his turn. ‘“I—I never thought of 
it until the other night,” he pursued, “‘and I’ve 
been thinking of it ever since.” 

Brenda wrote, ““Miss Brenda Mary Rutledge, 
800 West g2nd Street,”’ on her writing-tablet, 
and looked up at him expectantly. 


When Mrs. McCann returned to the office 
fifteen minutes later, the girl was still at her 
desk. 

“‘Aren’t you going to luncheon, dear?” asked 
Mrs. McCann. 

“T have a date, at one,” Brenda explained. 

“Oh, that’s all right then. You look awfully 
well today!” the older woman was moved to 
say suddenly. “What are you doing, eati 
yeast? I never saw you with sucha pone 
your eyes look real good, too.” 

“No, it’s not yeast,” said Brenda. 


. ‘ 
Tide of Empire (Continued from page 95) 


business.” McCready caught up Pathfinder 
and rejoiced to note that the horse was unhurt. 
Then he loaded his pistol and rifle, mounted 
Pathfinder and galloped away on the trail of 
the rustler, which showed plainly. 

For an hour he followed it through open 
country without catching sight of his quarry. 
When the trail entered a district studded with 
oaks, McCready did not follow but rode 
around it, bearing toward the Sacramento. 

“His horse’ll need water,’”’ he decided, “an’ 
the Sacramento is the nearest water. An’ if 
he’s smart he’ll swim his horse across an’ lose 
his trail. I’ddothat. Let’s see if he’s done it.” 

Three hundred yards down the river bank 
from the point where he emerged he caught 
sight of his quarry. Instantly he drew back 
into the shelter of the oaks again. The rustler 
was resting his horse. 

“He'll camp there tonight,” McCready de- 
cided. “He has to. His horse is done in. 
He’ll watch his trail, of course—he won’t be 
expectin’ me down the river bank.” 

He tied Pathfinder and pistol in hand pro- 
ceeded to stalk his quarry. From oak to oak 
he glided with the stealth of an Indian. He 
was a half-hour negotiating that three hun 
yards. By that time the rustler had cooled 
his horse and decided to let the thirsty animal 
drink. As he stood on a little sand-bar, with 
the halter-shank in hand, McCready stepped 
out into the open. ; 

“Hands up,” he commanded. “Stand right 
where you are an’ do not turn around.” He 
walked up and relieved his prisoner of his pistol, 
“Now then,” he continued, “turn around an 
let me have a look at you.” : 

The man turned and McCready looked into 
a face terribly disfigured from a not very dis- 
tant attack of smallpox. In McCready’s agile 
brain a chord of memory twanged. 

“You’re Cannon, aren’t you?” His prisoner 
nodded. “I might have knowed you’d come 
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George M. Cohan 


America’s Stage Favorite, says: 












“Good old Luckies! We’ve been pals for years. 
And like an old friend they treat me well. No 
irritation to my throat and no coughing. And I 
appreciate Lucky Strike—the full body tobacco 
with the toasted flavor that’s been the same since 


that day we met.” pS 
Ve ae C-Ba_ 


The Cream of 
the Tobacco Crop 


“Discriminating smokers know the 
excellence of Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes by their distinctive taste, 
flavor and lack of bad after-effects. 
We buyers know why Lucky 
Strikes possess these superlative 
qualities; because we buy the 
‘Cream of the Crop’ for their 
manufacture.” 


LC. Battles 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


©1928, The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
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The 
real 


secret 


Of beautiful 
skin! 


The most important clue to true 
skin-beauty lies in the fact that no 
“ring” of dirt is left around either wash 
bowl or bath tub when Bathasweet is 
used. 

“But,”’ you exclaim, “what can that 
have to do with beautiful skin?’ Just 
this: 

Beauty specialists agree that black- 
heads and most other skin blemishes 
are due to pores that have become 
clogged, often by their own secretions. 
The remedy is a more perfect cleansing 
method, and Bathasweet offers the best 
method that has yet been devised. Its 
softening action enables water to dis- 
solve dirt more freely and hold it in 
solution, as evidenced by the absence 
of the “ring.” When you use Batha- 
sweet even the tiniest recesses of the 
pores are quickly cleansed. And the 
dirt is not washed back. As a conse- 
quence skin blemishes disappear, and 
soon your skin takes on a clear, health- 
ful loveliness such as it never knew 


before. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin-beauty is so sure, so 

easy, or so pleasant as this. e soft, limpid 
water feels so ! And then the delight of 
washing and bathing in water sweet-scented 
as a flower garden—that leaves about you a 
subtle, almost scentless, personal fragrance 
that is the very height of daintiness! What 
luxury can vie with this! 
* Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, 50c, $1, 
and $1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. It 
has been used by gentlewomen for over 20 
years. Will you, too, try it? 


A can sent free if you mail this 


coupon with name and address 
to C. S. Welch Co., Dept. €. E., 


1907 Park Avenue—New York. 
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|to a bad end. Well, saddle your horse,” he 
commanded, “‘mount up an’ let’s get goin’.” 
| “Where?” Cannon demanded. 

“To a hangin’, you skunk. Where d’ye 
s’pose? A grand ball?” 
| “T’ve done nothing. You haven’t any evi- 
| dence on me, mister,’’ Cannon blustered. 

“T think I have. Saddle up.” 

| Cannon saddled up and leading his leg-weary 
|roan walked up the bank to where Pathfinder 
| was tied. McCready mounted the stallion. 

| “The next time you make a run for it see 
| that you have a thoroughbred,” he suggested. 
“These cold-blooded cayuses are good, but 
about the time they’re quittin’ a thoroughbred 
is just beginnin’ to warm up. Mount up an’ 
ride your back trail.” 

He looped his riata around Cannon’s torso 
and made a half hitch; the other end he tied to 
his pommel and followed behind the prisoner. 
About sunset he rejoined Judson, of whom his 
somber eyes asked a question. 

“Francisco made it to the rancho,” Judson 
answered the unspoken query. . “He told 
Sefiorita Guerrero about our little ruckus, so 
she had a team hitched to an old family car- 
riage, an’ after she’d had Francisco’s leg 
bandaged he led her on our trail. She’s taken 
D’Arcy back to the hacienda. He’d got a rip 
|along his ribs an’ a bullet through his right 

lung. He was conscious when the girl took 
him away. Me, I wasn’t any more use, so I 
waited here for you. I had an idea you'd git 
your man an’ be back.” 

“T’d have been back sooner if I’d followed 
my natural inclination, which was to shoot 
this skunk the minute I sighted him. But I 
hadn’t the heart to deprive you of a whole lot 
o’ pleasure you got comin’ to you, Jud. This 
here’s Cannon, the great big chief thief of them 
-all. I suppose there ain’t no doubt about them 
cows belongin’ to Senorita Guerrero?” 

“Nary doubt. She tells me somebody’s 
been rustlin’ her cattle for months, so I reckon 
it’s this feller. Let’s string him up, Mac. 
There’s another riata on your saddle.” 

He passed the loop around Cannon’s throat 
and drew it taut. Then he climbed an adjacent 
oak, passed the loose end over a high stout 
limb, drew it down and fastened it to Judson’s 
pommel. Cannon commenced to plead for 
mercy; he threw himself from the roan’s back 
and groveled on his knees. 

“T never knew a bluff an’ a bully an’ a 
sneakin’ dirty dog that knew how tc die well,” 
McCready told him disgustedly. ‘“‘You’re a 
natural thief an’ murderer an’ there’s too 
many o’ your kind clutterin’ up the state. We 
know your record.” 

Judson led his horse out from under the tree 
and Cannon rose, shrieking in horrible terror, 
to his feet; he ran along four or five steps, 
then his chin tilted and his cries became a 
momentary gurgle; his toes scuffed the grass 
tops; slowly, inexorably he rose until he dangled 
six feet from the ground. 

“Man born o’ woman,” McCready mur- 
mured sententiously, “is mighty small potatoes 
an’ few in a hill.” 

They rode away on the back trail. At the 
scene of the battle they found the man whose 
horse D’Arcy had shot from under him. He 
had a broken leg. So they took the riata from 
the saddle on his dead horse and hanged him 
with it, after which, feeling extremely virtuous, 
they rode to the hacienda of the Rancho 
Arroyo Chico for supper. 


An Indian had told Mr. Poppy that it was 
going to be an open winter, and since he had 
always heard that Indians had infallible meth- 
ods of weather prognostication unknown to 
white men, Mr. Poppy believed him. Never- 
theless, even though no snow had fallen by 
the first of December, he became anxious. 
Such little practical common sense as he pos- 
sessed warned him that he and the Bart should 
go down to Happy Camp before the snow 
flew; that delays were dangerous. But the 
Bart had gout and was unable to make the 
journey afoot, so Mr. Poppy, pinning his faith 
in the Indian’s prophecy, decided to wait until 





the fifteenth of December for Sir Humphrey 
to recover sufficiently to make the thirty-mile 
march. 

On the fifteenth Mr. Poppy decided he could 
not afford further risk. He must go down 
to Happy Camp, secure a saddle-horse or a 
mule and return for Sir Humphrey. The Bart 
agreeing to that plan, Mr. Poppy cooked him 
four days’ rations and fled down the trail to 
Happy Camp, where he arrived late that night, 
cold and hungry, and pounded on the door of 
the only domicile on earth he could call home, 

But no response came to his summons; he 
did not know that D’Arcy and company had 
dissolved partnership and departed. He 
concluded they must all be uptown. So to the 
principal dance-hall and saloon Mr. Poppy 
wended his way. 

As he entered the Bird Cage he presented an 
incongruous figure. He was dog-dirty and 
ragged, his hair hung down on his shoulders, 
his whiskers were long and unkempt, he was 
red-shirted, jack-booted and brown as the 
trunk of a madrofia tree. Hence, the sirens of 
the Bird Cage knew instantly that here was 
one but this moment returned to the flesh-pots 
after a long absence in the wilderness; a man, 
forsooth, likely to have in his possession a poke 
well filled with dust and nuggets. 

From across the huge room they called to 
him and waved enticingly, but resolutely he 
turned his back upon their spurious blandish- 
ments and headed for the long bar. 

A hand slipped into the crook of his elbow, 
his progress was checked. ‘Hello, darling,” a 
feminine voice cooed. “Welcome to Happy 
Camp. You certainly look like a man that 
needs a drink. Suppose we have a quart of 
champagne together and then a little dance?” 

Mr. Poppy shook her off roughly. “You 
Jezebel,” he growled. 

“Now, that’s no way to address a lady,” the 
girl protested good-naturedly. ‘Suppose I buy 
you a drink of angelica and make you sweet!” 

“A lady!” Mr. Poppy’s tones were icy with 
contempt. “A lady!” He was so disgusted 
he turned to wither the importunate female 
with his most virtuous glance. He failed. 


Instead a great trembling seized him. When. 


he could speak he croaked: 

“Oh, Martha, Martha! You!” 

“Obadiah! I—didn’t think—I—— Bejabers 
Harmon told me of your search—before that I 
thought you dead. I—I was going away soon 
—so I wouldn’t meet you. Oh, my dear, my 
dear, I didn’t want to hurt you!’ She com- 
menced to sob. 

“Come away from this place,’’ Mr. Poppy 
commanded and almost thrust her out the 
door into the frosty night. 

“She ain’t dressed for an open-air confer- 
ence,” a familiar voice warned him. Bejabers 
Harmon stood in the entrance. He removed 
his overcoat, and Martha slipped into it. “Our 
old cabin’s deserted, Poppy,” he explained. 
“Come over to my house. Madge’ll turn the 
front room over to you and we'll leave you 
two alone to talk it all over quiet-like.” He 
glared meaningly at Mr. Poppy. “A little 
Christian charity mebbe goes a long way to- 
night,’”’ he whispered, “and you got to re- 
member you ain’t no sweet-smellin’ vi'let 
yourself.” 

In the privacy of the Harmons’ “front 
room,” while Bejabers and Madge retired to 
the Mansion House parlor, Mr. Poppy and 
Martha faced each other. Then Mr. Poppy 
spoke. 


“I suppose there was nothing else for you’ 


to do, Martha?” 

“T have no explanation, Obadiah. 
happened.” 

“It’s what I deserve, not you, Martha. I 
have a half-interest in a rich claim. I’m not 
worthy of you, but if you’ll marry me I'll go 
straight—for both our sakes.” 

Martha’s tonés were tipped with contempt. 
“To make an honest woman of me? I am not 
low enough for that, my dear. There 1s nO 
necessity for you to think you are called upon 
to sacrifice yourself. And I’ll make no 
nations, present no apologies. What I’ve 
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No alphabet was ever easier to 
larn! No reward. of learning was 
ever so pleasant as the increased 
beauty which Melba Lov’me Rouge 
Lipstick, and Face Powder bring 
their users! 

The makers of the famous Melba 
Creams—Skin Cleanser, Tissue 
Cream, and Vanishing Cream—have 
seated this exquisite Face Powder, 
Lipstick, and Rouge, each scented so 
charmingly with the Lov’me odeur. 
Now American women can use 
make-up with skill and success! 
Here is the way: 

4-Apply Melba Rouge—High over 
your cheek bones if your face is 
tound, low on your cheeks if you 





have a narrow, slim face. Note the 
soothing purity of this Lov’me Rouge, 
see how its shades blend with day= 
time and evening lights! Its scent is 


delightful. 


B— Accent Your Lips with Melba 
Lov'me Lipstick— Not only does this 
Lipstick give an alluring color note 
to your face, but its fine ingredients 
discourage rough, chapped lips, mak= 
ing them soft and beautiful. 


C— Tie Together the Cheek and Lip 
Accents— with a smooth, even dust= 
ing of Melba Lov’me Face Poweder. 
— You are sure to be delighted with 
its fine quality, its clever tints blended 
by an expert; and its delicate 
Lov'me scent. 


{ Sane 10c for a sample of the fine Melba Lov’me Face Powder and Booklet: “The Melba T eae 
—the Way to Charm’— based on the best procedure in New York's Salons de Beauté. 


(RELBA,..._, 


PARFUMERIE MELBA, INC., 238 Spring St., N. Y. C. 


Canadian Address: 624 King St., W-,Toronto, Ont. 
























































































ete Why 
Does a Pickaninny 


Love Watermelon? 


“T’se comin’, you big boy, I heah you calling me. 
Ma mouth am watering t’ taste yo’ sweetness” 
.... Luscious, red-ripe watermelon — what an 
over-powering appeal to his craving appetite! 
The tempting taste of Blatz Grape Gum “gets 
you” in the same way. Simply irresistible. The 
greatest gum sensation in years. Ask for Blatz, 
insist on the original grape gum. 

Also get acquainted with its peppy companion 
— Blatz Mint Gum, full of real, old-fashioned 
peppermint. Sold everywhere. Look for the name, 
Blatz. There’s a world of difference in the taste. 
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‘cabin half frozen, but when Martha 








I’ve done deliberately. I could have protects 
my virtue by marriage long ago.” 

“I love you,” Mr. Poppy replied with g4 
simplicity. ‘The finest, the loveliest impulss 
of my worthless life I owe to you. I’m a fo) 
and a sham and a weakling; the only sincep 
thing in my heart has been my love for yoy 
To the devil with your virtue! I used to think 
I knew all there was to be known about Virtue 
—that is, Christian virtue, the product of ; 
fear of hell-fire. I—I want to be a hum 
being now. I want you because I love you, 

“Once you had me up on a pedestal. Th 
man of God! And all the time I was a child ¢ 
the devil . . . What did I know of humap. 
kind? What did I know of the trials an 
temptations of this world, when I thundered 
in a pulpit my denunciation of sin? 

“Martha, will you marry me—as an act of 
sweet charity? I need you so—and 
after all, you need me. If there’s a human 
being who can help me upward and on 
it’s you, dear heart. And I don’t want any 
explanations. Can’t we start all over again?” 

“You’re—not—ashamed of me?” 

He shook his head. ‘The world I knewss 
very distant now, Martha. One gets vey 
close to the sublimates of life in California 
A new land with new aspirations, new ideas 
and a kindlier, broader outlook on life. That 
is one of the blessings of the gold. We wil 
not discuss its curses. I’m waiting, Martha.” 

She crept into his arms, took his shaggy 
head in both hands and drew the long sad fac 
down to her carmined lips. “Oh, sweetheart” 
she assured him, “‘it’s been worth it all to know 
beyond a doubt that you’re really the man] 
loved—that you really have in you the quality 
for which I loved you. Take me, Obadiah, oh, 
take me away, take me away.” 

He held her close, in silence. No, they had 
nothing more to say to each other. They 
could only feel. 

They were married in the morning in th 
parlor of the Mansion House, with Madge and 
Bejabers for witnesses. The weather was stil 
clear, the sky not overcast; beyond a doubt 
that Indian was an excellent weather prophet. 
Within an hour after their marriage the Poppys, 
mounted on horses supplied by Bejabers and 
leading another horse for the Bart, were 
up the trail for Hot Creek. And as they rode 
a leaden hue suffused the sky; presently a snow- 
flake fluttered against Mr. Poppy’s cheek. 

“We'll have to hurry,” he said. 

Softly, slowly the snow commenced to fall; 


by the time they reached the cabin it waf 


whirling viciously. The Bart welcomed them 
and realizing that here, indeed, was an 
cious occasion, one which required due 
bration, he begged Mr. Poppy to brew a potdl 
“the craythure.” 

Mr. Poppy obeyed, but it was an empty gas 
he hoisted in response to Sir Humphrey’s omatt 
toast to the long life, happiness and prospetily 
of his partners, for with that large prodigality 
of his he had instantly included Martha in the 
partnership. When Sir Humphrey was com 
fortably intoxicated Mr. Poppy put him to 
bed and returning to the fire sat beside it with 
Martha and planned with her for their future. 

When he ventured out in the morning he 
found the cabin half buried in snow-drits 
with the snow falling so thickly that it wis 
with extreme difficulty he found his way # 
the little grove of pines in which he had 
ered the horses the night previous. This grevt 
constituted the only possible shelter, and 
although Mr. Poppy had tied the 
blankets on them the horses were 
frozen. He would have lighted a couple a 
bonfires to warm them, but he could not 
any dry wood; the best he could do was ® 
melt snow and water them—a tedious process 

He had three feeds of grain with 


this he divided into six feeds and gave one WR. 


the famished beasts. He returned to the {ral 
suggested 


that he take a drink of whisky to revive 
self he shook his head. ‘I’m done-wi 
he told her. a 

It snowed for a week without cessation. 
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tiniest vestige of the trail to Happy Camp 
was obliterated, and on the third day the 
horses perished. The snow was twenty feet 
deep and completely covered the cabin, and 
when a lack of fuel made a sortie necessary 
Mr. Poppy had to dig a tunnel to the surface. 


Laboriously he shoveled the snow off the 
f carcasses of the horses and disemboweled 
them; then he shoveled the snow back on them 
..and packed it down with his feet, for it had 
* occurred to him that he and Martha and the 


Batt were snowed in for the winter and that 
frozen horse-meat might avert starvation when 
their other rations should be gone. 

It occurred to him, too, that Bejabers would 
lead a rescue party to them on snowshoes, so 
he shoveled the snow off the cabin roof in 
order that they might see it. But that same 
night it commenced snowing again, nor did it 
cease for another week. When it did, Mr. 
Poppy made a. sortie to the grove, cut a large 
patch of hide and a piece of meat from one of 
the martyred horses and returned to the cabin. 

Here, with yew wood and strips of green 
horse-hide, he fashioned snowshoes for Martha 
and himself; then, with infinite labor he made 
asleigh, with runners of hard Valparaiso live- 


‘oak, padded it with a mattress rudely fash- 


joned of pine-needles laboriously dug from 
under the snow about the roots of the towering 
pines, and made a harness for himself from one 
of the latigos on the saddles and the bridle- 
reins. Then he fried sufficient horse-meat to 
last three days and announced his plan. 

“We've got to get out,” he declared. ‘We 
must take a gambler’s chance. I have given 
up hope of a rescue party. My plan is to put 
Sir Humphrey on this sleigh, wrap him in 
blankets and start down Hot Creek canyon to 
the Arroyo Chico. Hot Creek will be frozen 
over, and there will be several feet of hard 
snow over the ice. 

“That route isn’t passable in summer but 
I'll have to chance it is passable in winter. 
If we can get down to the Arroyo Chico we’ll be 
safe. The junction of Hot Creek with the 
Arroyo Chico is only ten miles above Happy 
Camp; I can walk that far and get help.” 

Sir Humphrey spoke up with delightful 
cheerfulness. “My dear Poppy, you’re a loving 
and loyal ass. Of what manner of use am I in 
the scheme of life? Leave me here to Provi- 
dence and go on without me. I’ll only hinder 
yer chances of escape.” 

“You’re my partner,” Mr. Poppy replied 
doggedly. “You’d never desert me. What’s 
your idea of the situation, Martha?” 

“We'll stick by our partner,’’ the girl replied. 

At daylight next morning they started. 
As Mr. Poppy had suspected, thirty feet of 
snow covered the frozen rapids, pot-holes, 
boulders, and waterfalls in the creek bed and 
the weather had turned warm, for which they 
were grateful. 

At midday they halted for a meal of tea and 
cold fried horse-meat. Martha was just filling 
the Bart’s pipe for him when from far up the 
canyon a thunderous roar came to them. 

“What the divil’s that?” the Bart cried. 

“A windfall,” Mr. Poppy answered. “Trees, 
top-heavy with snow, crashing to earth through 
other trees.” F 

“Too many trees falling, I’m thinking,” the 
Bart replied complacently. “Are ye quite 
certain it isn’t an avalanche?” 

Far up Hot Creek canyon Mr. Poppy could 
See a cloud that looked like spray thrown up 

nm giant waves hurl themselves upon a 
tocky coast. 

Martha crept into his arms. “What is it, 
Obadiah?” she whispered. “It frightens me.” 

Hush,” he warned her. “Don’t let Sir 
Humphrey hear you. Thank heaven, he’s 
It’s an avalanche, 
Sweetheart. This hot spell has thawed it—or 


' Pethaps a landslide started it.” He drew her 
*tohis heart. “It’s coming down the canyon—a 
wall of it a hundred feet high.” 


Are we going to die, Obadiah?” 
He nodded. “We cannot escape.” 
.l'm not afraid,” the girl whispered—“not 
With you.” 
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Beauty & health reflection 


Sallow, muddy skin often comes from a condition that 
may easily be prevented. 





That lovely freshness that is youth, how glorious and yet how fragile! What folly 
to sacrifice it on the altar of careless habits! 


Ban is more than skin deep. It lies 
much deeper. 

inner health, a state of natural loveliness that 
no cosmetic can counterfeit. 

Constipation is one of the greatest enemies 
of beauty. Physicians say it causes a multi- 
tude of ills that impair bodily efficiency and 
destroy the loveliness that is woman’s right. 

One of the chief causes of constipation is 


_lack of bulk in the diet. In most cases con- 


stipation can be avoided by eating regularly 
the kind of bulk food the body needs. 
Millions of men and women have found 





* Ordinary cases of constipation brought about by 
too little bulk in the diet should yield to Post's 
Bran Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a 
competent physician at once and follow his advice, 





Post's 


BRAN 
FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


as an ounce of prevention 





It is the reflection of 


Post’s Bran Flakes the ideal bulk food. Its 
flavor is so delicious that it does not tire the 
palate. And normal persons find that eating 
itevery day guards them against constipation. 


Make this two weeks’ test 


Constipation must not be neglected!* Start 
our test now. Mail the coupon for a free 
sample which shows how delicious this food 
is. Or order a large package from your grocer. 
Don’t expect the one serving from the sam- 
ple package to correct constipation. To be 
effective, bran must be eaten regularly. 

Every day for two weeks, eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes with milk or cream. Its crispness and 
flavor will delight you. Vary the dish, if you 
like, with fruit or berries. It also makes mar- 
velous muffins and bran bread. 

We predict that a‘ter two weeks you will 
find this delicious bulk food a natural regu- 
lator, and will notice a big difference in the 
way you feel. 

Then follow the example of millions of 
healthy people who eat Post’s Bran Flakes 
every morning. 

sr phe © 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





SST eT TTT TITTLE 


: SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 
: Postum Company, Inc. Dept. B 758 
: Battle Creek, Mich. 

: Please send me your free booklet and a 
+ sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so I 
+ can see how good it tastes. : 
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“Poppy, me dear boy,” the Bart boomed, 
“it occurs to me we're in the divil’s own fix. 
It’s an avalanche and it travels fast. I’m 
thinking it’s coming down the canyon.” 

“Tt is,’ Mr. Poppy quavered. 

“Indeed! What a misfortune to be deprived 
of the sight of such a magnificent spectacle. 
Are we in for it, lad?” 

“We will be dead in sixty seconds.” 

“I’m sorry for ye and Martha. Yer hand, 
partner. Ye’ve been faithful and true and I 
was never aught but a vagabond and not 
worth saving. God have mercy on us. Well, 
I came for adventure and I’ve had it and I’m 
not repinin’.” 

Mr. Poppy wrung his partner’s hand and 
Martha bent and kissed the scarred red cheek 
before seeking again thé comforting haven of 
her husband’s arms. 

“‘Ah, love,” she whispered and closed her 
eyes, waiting. 


ie THAT supreme moment Mr. Poppy, 
strangely enough, did not pray. He did 
not even think of God or his soul or Hell or 
Heaven; rather he was sensible of a subtle peace. 

He glanced down at the Bart, calmly puffing 
his pipe. Whatever Sir Humphrey was, what- 
ever he had been, he had always had in full 
measure that quality of virtue which Plato 
exalted—the virtue cf intelligence and courage. 
His calm fascinated Mr. Poppy. 

“It’s the end of the trail, Sir Humphrey!”’ he 
shouted above the roar of the avalanche. 

“God is good and the divil not half bad 
—when ye’re acquainted with him,” Sir 
Humphrey replied blithely—and winked a 
sightless eye. 

Mr. Poppy looked up the canyon from which 
there was no escape because of its precipitous 
walls, A great flurry of fine snow rose a hun- 
dred yards in the still air—a wall of solid 
snow, rolling, billowing, tumbling down upon 
him, bearing a fringe of boulders, timber and 
earth before it, was fifty yards distant. 

He shook his head and looked down into the 
sweet, pale, but untroubled face of his Mary 
Magdalene—he bent and kissed the closed 
eyes—and waited in a sort of holy ecstasy, 
hoiding her close to* him, unafraid, defiant, 
unrepentant, a free soul at last—a man! 


Spring again—spring of ’51. In the lush 
lands of the Rancho Arroyo Chico the last 
few cows left to Josepha Guerrero nursed their 
new-born calves. The land was golden again 
with buttercups and eschscholtzia. But it 
was no longer a lonely land or riotous with the 
clamor of the adventurers; it would never be 
lonely again. 

At least Dermod D’Arcy thought so as he 
marked the grain fields planted by the squat- 
ters and noted the rude fences they had erected 
around the farms they had preempted. For 
four months he had lain in a rude hospital at 
Sacramento, recovering from the wounds re- 
ceived in his foray with the cattle thieves, but 
now, restored to his old vigor and mounted on 
Pathfinder, he was returning to the Rancho 
Arroyo Chico. And he rode alone. 

When D’Arcy arrived at the hacienda Don 
José’s mongrel hounds bayed furiously at him. 
He swung down from Pathfinder, as Patricio, 
opening the front door, glared out at him. 

“Ah, Don Dermod D’Arcy,” he murmured. 

“You didn’t expect to see me here again, did 
you?” D’Arcy greeted him with malevolent 
cheerfulness. “Well, I’m back again, like a 
bad penny. Is your mistress at home?” 

Patricio nodded and emerged to take charge 
of the guest’s horse, for however unwelcome 
this gringo might be to him, the laws of hos- 
pitality were ever sacred. D’Arcy strode into 
the house. 

“Josepha!” he called. 

She came to him from the lean-to kitchen. 

“You have been long coming, Don Dermod,” 
she chided and proffered him both little hands. 
“I had thought you had forgotten. Since 


that evil day when the terrible ones bore you 
away to Sacramento I have had daily news of 
you; I thought you might come a week ago.” 
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He beamed down at her. “Indeed! And 
who bore you tidings of me?” 

“Each day a vaguero has left the rancho to 
glean news of your condition at the hospital; 
each day a vaguero has returned with it. You 
have been very close to death, Don Dermod.” 
He nodded and led her toa seat. “And I have 
been desolated,” Josepha continued, “with the 
thought that you were to die in my service.” 

“T couldn’t afford to die. You needed me. 
Moreover, we gringos do not die too readily.” 

“You are very welcome, Don Dermod, if 
only for a little while. Whither are you 
bound now?” 

“Sweetheart,” he replied, “here is the end 
of my journeying. A long time ago did I not 
tell you that I would come back when my 
work was finished? I could not come before,” 
he added as an afterthought. “Once I was a 
penniless wanderer——” 

“Ah, yes, you were ever pride‘ul, Don Der- 
mod. Why have you not returned sooner?” 

“T Have been in San Francisco, dear one. 
I read in the paper that you had filed with the 
Federal Commission on Land Titles your 
claims to the Rancho Arroyo Chico—so I have 
been looking into the matter and speeding a de- 
cision. It has been duly investigated and a 
decision was handed down five days ago.” 

“T have not been advised, Don Dermod.” 

“Well, I am advising you now. Your claim 
has been rejected, Josepha. There is no record 
in the old archives to substantiate it. Of 
course you can appeal to the courts, but I fear 
that will be of no avail. ink the commis- 
sioners have rendered an honest decision. 
They had no alternative. Personally, I am de- 
lighted to know you are no longer the mistress 
of the Rancho Arroyo Chico.” 

“Why do you say that?” she demanded. 

“That decision gives me the right to demand 
that hereafter all of your worries shall be mine. 
Josepha, I love you. Surely you must know 
that. I’ve loved you since that day I rode 
away from you at San Juan Bautista. I have 
labored for you. All my life I must adore 
you—ah, sweetheart, will you marry me now?” 

“You are sure you love me—for myself?” 

“More than ever—now that you are helpless 
and alone in the world.” 

“T believe you,” she answered slowly, ‘and 
believing, I will not reject the labor of your 
love. Ah, thou gringo, thou dominant one! 
Always have I loved thee—and oh, how that 
love has hurt because of the sad obstacles to 
our loving.” 

He put his strong arms around her and drew 
her to him. ‘“Pobrecita!” he murmured, “rest 
always on this heart. I never wanted you 
with a dowry, for it is the way of the gringo 
to provide his own.” 

“Ah,” she murmured happily when free at 
last of his caresses, “but you shall have a 
dowry—the Rancho Arroyo Chico. Dear one, 
you do not marry a fool, but you do marry a 
woman who has much curiosity. Always I 
loved you, yet I was resolved not to marry you. 
The reasons? Well, you know them. Once 
they seemed very good reasons. 

“T knew that some day you would come to 
me; I feared if you did not I would come to 
you. But deep in my heart I had a great 
desire to know that you loved me because I am 
your Josepha and not for the lands my father 
left me. For it has seemed to me, my lover, 
that the gringo is too eager for land. 

“So when I presented my claim to the com- 
mission I attached only the original grant. I 
knew the claim would be rejected, because I 
knew that in the archives at Monterey there 
was no record to substantiate it.” She laughed 
merrily at her gigantic jest and went to an 
ancient iron treasure-chest from which she 
removed a bundle of documents and handed 
them to him. ‘Read,” she commanded. 

He obeyed. “There must have been some- 
body with brains and forethought on this 
rancho once,” he told her presently. ‘The 
Rancho Arroyo Chico has been surveyed, its 
boundaries carefully designated and the bound- 
aries set forth meticulously in the deed of 
grant. This obviates the possibility of a 





claim which is arising in numerous instance 
with others—to wit, that the grant is not 

or specifically delimited and lies within yp. 
limited outside domain.” 

“My mother was an Englishwoman, Don 
Dermod. She it was who refused to be casual, 
She had vision. She felt that one day the 
order of things might change, that unless the 
boundaries of the grant were specifically out. 
lined there would be an opportunity for cove. 
tous ones to advance claims to that land con 
trary to ours. So she induced my father to 
make definite surveys, to erect monuments 
and to run the boundary lines between natural 
landmarks.” 

“Yours is a Mexican grant. It bears the seal 
and signature of the secretary for state at 
Mexico City, as well as the signature and seal 
of the California gobernador who approved the 
grant and issued the patent.” 

“That, too, was my mother’s desire. Ah, 
those lazy, careless ones at Monterey! They 
thought so much of pleasure they paid but 
scant attention to keeping the archives of the 
government in orderly fashion. This my 
mother noticed. Often have I heard her relate 
the story of her visit to Monterey to make 
certain that the record of the grant to my 
father was duly entered in the big book there, 
She even saw to it that my father’s application 
for the grant and the record of its considera. 
tion and favorable action by the gobernador 
were duly recorded in the big book and a nota- 
tion made on the daily record of the goberne- 
dor’s procedure.” 

“But here are the records essential to proving 
the legality of your grant,’ he protested in 
amazement. ‘Why are they in your pos 
session rather than in the official archives?” 

“Ah, you do not know those politicians at 
Monterey. Always there was strife between 
them. A new gobernador would come from 
Mexico and demand the archives. The retiring 
gobernador would refuse to recognize the au- 
thority of the new arrival, and when eventually 
he was forced to, the new gobernador might 
retain the seat of government at Monterey, 
or he might remove the seat of government, 
taking the archives with him. There was 
much jolting of those archives up and down 
the coast in carretas. 

“My mother said: ‘Those villains will lose 
the record of our holdings.’ So when at last it 
seemed this foolish quarreling was over 
the seat of government firmly established at 
Monterey, my father and mother rode there to 
make certain that the record of the grant of the 
Rancho Arroyo Chico was intact. 

“My mother—ah, she looked into the future. 
She trusted no man in California—not even 
my father. At dying she warned me against 
him. ‘Josephita, your father is a lovable old 
fool. Watch over him.’ ” 

“Your mother was a remarkable woman. 
Was she not also a remarkable thief?” 

Josepha laughed. “Ah, yes. She thought 
those records would be safer in my father's 
strong box, so while my father talked with the 
secretary of the gobernador she removed them. 
See, these pages have been torn from the bind- 
ing. They are numbered; they are in the 
writing of the secrgtary to the gobernador; 
there will be no trouble to prove my claim 
after I appeal it.” _ 

“This is indeed extraordinary, Josep’ 


OLLOWED a little silence while the e 

fingers crept through his wavy raven Hall. 
“And so, dear heart,’ she murmured ee 
ently, “you will be a California ranchero, no 
In the fulness of time you will eject 
Americans who plow our pastures and cut 
down our trees. I do not like them. 
have not manners.” 

“No, they have not, but they’ll make a state 
out of California. Yes, I’ll eject them wi 
the time comes and I’ll be a ranchero and revive 
all the ancient glory of both our clans. 

“And tomorrow, thou great bully? re 

“Tomorrow we ride to Sacramento to 
married and live happily ever after 

THE END 
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Circe | 


(Continued from page 69) | eat 
down, and studied the reverse. “Time is a 2 82 | 
slippery thing. You wouldn’t think me forty- Ba bh t 


five, now, would you?” 

“JT would not. At least sixty.” 

He sighed. “It’s grief,” he said. 

She put the embroidery away and yawned. 
“You saw where I keep the garbage. The first 
thing in the morning, feed the pigs.” Very} 

efully she moved toward the hallway. 

“Where shall I sleep?”’ said Odysseus. 

“J don’t care—please yourself.” 

“Before we retire, hadn’t I better lock up?” 
He tried the front door. 

“There’s no key in it—there’s not another 
soul on the island.” 

She disappeared into her room. One of the 
dogs took up a strategic position across the sill, 
the other stretched himself before the hero’s 
armchair and blinked up at him. Odysseus 
wished there had been a sofa or a couch, but 
after all, an armchair is something. He medi- 
tated on Circe and her hospitality, shifted his 
aching muscles, and analyzed his emotion. 
Was she enchanting, or only seductive? Was 
he already under her famous spell, or was he 


sleepy? 


Several months later he was still asking these 
questions. He began his days waiting upon 
the pigs; he ended them in pleasant but not 
spirited conversation with Circe, as she bent 
over her embroidery. His one sign of progress | 
was the cot he now slept on, instead of the | 
armchair, but it wasn’t of her providing—he | 
found it himself, ransacking the attic. 

His evening talks with the pantherlike lady 
were not, you might say, romantic; she an- 
swered when spoken to, if her attention wasn’t 
too much on her work; she never uttered a 
syllable to imply satisfaction that he was there. wy ; 
Yet he hung on from day to day, convinced . - a 
that here was the real thing in the way of ad- “mwe like the Wint-O-Green best, Mister.” 
venture, if only he could get by her fascinating 
reticence. The rudeness of her — he 
translated into a bewitching honesty of mind, = ” 
and he suspected she was in love with him her- His First “Treat” 
self, but reluctant to admit it. 

One night when he had washed and wiped 








the dishes, and settled in his chair across the It was the first time he ever bought candy for “her.” How 
room from her, he had the impulse to bring his 
visit to some sort of conclusion At the mo- proud he was as he stepped up to the counter and asked 


ment she seemed unusually handsome, and he 
regretted the distance between them, the tenta- 
tive note in their companionship. 


for “a package of Life Savers —Wint-O-Green, please! ” 


“As I’ve been going about my work,” he “That’s the flavor we like best,” he said, as he eagerly 
said, “I’ve meditated recently on the social % e ; pi pa _ 
ito alii wan oak weanan” broke the little tin foil and presented his first “candy” to her. 


“Assuming that there are any,” said Circe, 


““what’s the matter with them?” * * * 


She still worked on the embroidery, but thi: 


time she showed a spark of interest. : 
“They are false—too complicated, too cum- It is perfectly natural for youngsters to crave sweets. Every grow- 


bersome for the direct communication of soul ing child demands sugar. Active little bodies must be fed some 
with soul.” sweets,” but they must not overeat. 
u y 
“You find it so?” She actually put down the 
embroidery and looked at him. 
“A woman is brought up nowadays to think 


Life Savers, the little candy mints with the hole (life saver shape), 
are ideal for them. They are china-hard and deliciously flavored. 


her chief business is to capture every man she This means that children eat them slowly, and the delicious re- 
meets, and the men think they’ve got to make freshing flavors last longer. Little tummies are not upset. Life 
love to all the women.” He crossed his legs Savers are kind to tiny teeth. 
comfortably. “It’s a great nuisance.” : 

Circe resumed her work. “It must be,” Six popular flavors: Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O-Green, Ciin-O-Mon, 
she said. “I’m glad I wasn’t well brought up. Lic-O-Rice, Cl-O-Ve, Vi-O-Let. Five cents a package everywhere. 


I never try to capture anybody—not even the 
attractive ones.” 
He thought this over. 
“My idea is that if men and women weren’t Good for 
accustomed to this bad tradition, they’d just little tummies 
friends—that is, the sympathetic ones. 








Then you’d have a world of—well, it would be P. S. 
a much better world.” Lots of folks are 
erone paused again, and turned toward him. enjoying LIFE 
‘They’d just be friends, would they? How SAVER FRUIT 
would they go about it?” DROPS, Orange, 
Why, they’d just be friends—nothing to Lemon, Anise, 
g0 about.” Lime and Grape. 
She shook her head. “I never saw it happen, Have you tried 





and I can’t imagine how it’s done. Have you | them? 
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MAKE THIS 


TAND before your mirror. With 

your forefinger press against the 
lower gum. Increase the pressure 
gradually. Then quickly lift your fin- 
ger. Its shape is outlined in white on 
the gum. Gradually the blood returns 
and the gum feels invigorated. 

* * * 

That is what happens when gums are 
massaged with Forhan’s night and 
morning. The gums are kept youth- 
ful, healthy. And as a result, teeth re- 
main alive and sound, provided they 
are submitted to dental inspection at 
regular intervals. 


Why Gums Must Be 
Exercised 
Neglected gums pull away 
from the teeth. They soften 
and soon become a favor- 
ite breeding ground for 
such insidious troubles as 
Pyorrhea, Gingivitis, and 
Trench Mouth — enemies 
of good health. As your 
dentist will tell you, to 
keep gums firm and free 
from infection, you must 
brush and massage them. 

First thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at 
night, massage your gums 
with Forhan’sfortheGums. 
Just apply Forhan’s to the 
index finger and thumb. 
Rub upper and lower gums 
both inside and out, rub 
the roof of the mouth until 


Forhans for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





Daily Massaging 
with Forhan’s 
keeps gums healthy and 


_ teeth alive 
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MINUTE 


you feel the exhilarating glow that 
comes with increased circulation. 
Directions are in booklet that comes 
with each tube. 


Don’t Be Among 
The Unlucky 4 out of 5 


Protect health against the grim foe 
that strikes 4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger, dread Pyorrhea. 
Use Forhan’s as a massage, as a 
dentifrice. 

It cleans teeth and restores their 
natural whiteness. It protects them 
against acids which 
cause decay. 

And in addition, it 
helps to firm gums and 
keep them youthful and 
sound. This dentifrice, 
the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D.D.S., is com- 
pounded with Forhan’s 
Astringent used by 
dentists in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea. 

Don’t wait for warn- 
ing signs, for gums to 
bleed and recede from 
teeth, for teeth to loosen 
in their sockets. Begin 
using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. At all 
druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


TEST | 


ever been this simple kind of friend with any. 
body yourself?” 

“Frequently, frequently,” said the hero, 
“Tn friendship you talk—exchange ideas—have 
the same enthusiasms—share your troubles— 
perhaps you pass the time in each other’s com- 
pany without a word, basking, if I may use the 
term, in mutual harmony of spirit.” 

“Tl begin at that end,” she said. “T like 
silent basking.” She thrust her needle through 
| the cloth, and turned her back on him. 
| “When I referred to the higher life,” said 
| Odysseus, “I wasn’t limiting myself to the 
| mystic aspects. Harmony of spirit does not 
necessarily preclude conversation.” 

One of the dogs got up and stretched. Odys- 
seus rose too, and walked up and down the 
room. 

“Tf you took more exercise in the daytime,” 
said Circe, “you wouldn’t have the fidgets 
now.” 

He sat down again, and meditatively rubbed 
one leg. “My foot was asleep.” 

“Which foot?” 

“The right.” 

“Then why are you rubbing the left leg?” 

He began to rub the other. “At times,” he 
said, “I think you really try not to be sympa- 
| thetic. That’s why friendship is so rare— 

women won’t make the effort to understand— 
| not the ordinary ones, anyway.” 

She turned so swiftly, he half expected her 
to spring at him across the room. 

“Don’t I understand? You think you're a 
mystery, do you? Well, every one that’s been 
here was the same. First, a sheeplike admira- 
tion, then a rather nasty style of love-making— 
call it friendship or what you will, it comes to 
the same end—then a fine flare of passion, 
and then one more lazy, conceited animal loaf- 
ing around the house. I never met a husband 
who got any further. You all want food, and 
then you want me, and then you put your feet 
up on a chair or a couch and think it over for 
the rest of your days!” 

“An ignoble love,” said Odysseus, “will 
transform the best of men into an animal.” 

“‘That’s far from my experience,” said Circe, 
‘A really noble love might fit a man to associ- 
ate with a fine dog. I’ve never seen it happen, 
but I suppose it would.” 

““My experience,” said Odysseus, “‘is prob- 
ably wider than yours. When I was at——” 
| “Why don’t you go home to your wife?” 
| said Circe. “The first night you were here you 
|babbled about her, but recently I haven't 
| heard her name. Doesn’t she want you back?” 
| “My wife is a remarkable woman, and there 
| are times when the yearning to see her again 
| drives me to——” 

“T can just imagine the sort you are when 
you’re home. I get your wife’s point of view 
| without the least effort. Every day I keep you 
here, supplying you with food and mild dis- 
traction, I think how grateful she’ll be.” 

“What sort did you say I was, when at 
home?” 

“The good-for-nothing kind. You per- 
suaded the poor woman you were going to be 
somebody. That was while you ‘both were 
very young. She thought you would be a 
great lover. Then she thought you’d be at 
least a great man in public. Then she hoped 
you’d help with the housework. Then she got 
used to seeing you sit around, and she wouldn't 
even sigh when she had to ask you to lift up 
your feet so she could dust around your arm- 
chair. That’s the way you’ve grown old.” 

Odysseus stood up. “I’m not old, and you’ve 
guessed all wrong. My gray hair is the result 
of sorrow and heavy thought at Troy.” _- 

“Oh, that’s where you did your heavy think- 
ing,” she said. “I knew it wasn’t at home. 
Were there any women at Troy?” : 

“Several. The one I told you of, in pat- 
ticular.” ; 

“Poor thing! All that riffraff following her 
around!” ; 

“You don’t know the men you’re talking 
about! You never in your life saw that 
Yes, I’m old now, but when we first went 
there—as a matter of fact, I wasn’t much 
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ison with the others, but we didn’t take 
re, nat even from women. Mind your 
e!”? 

She smiled bewitchingly at him, as if their 

tee was of the happiest. 

“Not insults, but you don’t mind taking 
bread from women, do you? No, I didn’t see 
your friends, but if you’re a sample I can guess. 
You never did any real fighting—you just 

ed ” 


“My gift zs for oratory,” said Odysseus, 


“put I can fight on occasion. While Achilles 


was sulking——” — 
“One of those friends of yours, I suppose— 


s ” 


g. 
He looked at her with sudden danger in his 


es. 

He's dead now—be careful what you say!” 

She looked back at him, twice as dangerous. 
In fact, she strode over and spoke the words in 
his teeth. “He was a cheap adventurer like 
you, a vagabond and a coward!” 

She was close to him, and it did seem as if 
she might unclinch her fists and scratch. That 
was his best excuse. Anyway, he slapped her 
face. Under his heavy hand she dropped to the 
floor. He thought of her dogs, a little late, and 
glanced about for a hasty weapon. But the 
animals were still in their places, blinking 
placid eyes. For them, apparently, this scene 
was not novel. 

Odysseus looked at the woman again, his 
knees wabbling. There was a bad spot on her 
cheek. She ought to put oil on it before it 
turned blue. He’d advise her as soon as she 
recovered consciousness. Her legs were bent 
under her, most uncomfortably, and her body, 
twisted in the fall, showed gorgeous through 
delicate cloth. Perhaps he had better lift her 
to the couch, let her rest easy. He leaned down 
and got his arms part way around her shoul- 
ders. There was a good deal of her—he 
staggered. But all beautiful. Delicious thing! 

The delicious thing was roused by the pulling 
and hauling. She opened two dazed but lovely 
eyes and stared into vacancy. Gradually she 


recalled time and place, and at last recognized | 
the beard and the blanched skin staring down | 


at her. Her lips took on her most enchanting 
smile. 
“Dear lover!” 


“You’d better be careful how you talk,” | 
said Odysseus. ‘In general I don’t like to hit | 


a woman, but the memory of my friends is 
sacred. Achilles was a splendid gentleman.” 

“Of course he was! I don’t know a thing 
about him, anyway. Dearest!” 

“Your attitude has been faulty from the 
moment I entered this house. It isn’t for me 
to boast of my career, but the first principle 
of hospitality is to treat the unknown stranger 
as though you suspected he might be somebody. 
A god in disguise, perhaps. Such things have 
occurred.” 


“Tt has occurred to me.” She smiled more | 


broadly. 


“You can’t imagine what it is to be the | 
victim of fate, to wander from coast to coast, at | 
the mercy of the weather, to knock at doors | 
with you never know what behind them— | 
friendship or hate or indifference; to wear rags | 
and let them think you a beggar, rather than | 
tell the truth about yourself and seem egotisti- | 


; to appear aged and dusty, the usual re- 


sults of travel, though you have the heart and | 


the eyesight of youth, and respond sensitively 
to everything worth while. This just isn’t in 
your experience.’ 

_ She took hold of one of his hands hanging 
limp and squeezed it. He thought best to let 


the hand remain limp a second or two longer. | 
And I must say, when a stranger comes to | 


the house with a good mind and a taste for 


conversation on serious themes, it might be | 
well to seize the opportunity. Beauty to the | 
is a vulgar thing, wit to the shallow is | 
merely funny, comradeship to the stupid is | 
nothing but shelter in the same kennel, but the 


noble life, the higher life, to souls like——” 

Like you and me,” said Circe. She stretched 
up both her soft rounded arms, and her eyes 
were large and dreamy. 


























“That's the way to travel, Bobh—no crowded roads, no punctures or delays of any kind.” 

“Yes, I suppose we'll all be traveling that way some day, but in the meantime, a 
good car with Kelly-Springfield tires all around is about the most comfortable and 
| carefree way I know of.” 











“*New wonderful MELLO-GLO Face Powder stays on 
longer and the youthful bloom it bestows does not wear 
off so quickly.” 

Rachael Chester, 301 W. 105th St., N. Y. C. 





““MELLO-GLO Face Powder keeps away the ugly shine 
which mars that soft velvety touch so essential to a 
youthful complexion.’’ Berna Deane (beautiful prima 
donna), 243 West End Ave., N. Y.C. 





“‘A new French process helps MELLO-GLO Face 
Powder to keep ugly shine away without drying the skin 
or clogging the pores.”’ Janet Salling, popular New York 
beauty, 660 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


The Favorite Powder 
of New York Beauties 


TS most beautiful women ina city of beautiful 
women prefer MELLO-GLO Face Powder. It 
stays on longer and its exclusive youth shade 
spreads so smoothly that not a single pore is visible. 
If your favorite store is out, ask them to get 
MELLO-GLO for you or send us one dollar for a 
full-size box and Beauty Booklet. Just address 
MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 


new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 
oe Pie Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
ept. 


My name. 
Address. 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 











My dealer’s name 
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| “TY see what’s on your mind,” he said, “I’ve 
| suspected it for some time, but our happiness 
| will have a better chance of lasting if we agree 
| to certain principles at the start. In the first 
| place, I must insist that from now on you be- 
have like a lady.” 
| “God!” — sighed 
| Husband!” 
“Husband, if you like,” said Odysseus. “‘No 
love is worth considering if it doesn’t look 
eternal when it begins. But I’ve no faith in 
marriages founded on mere passion. Friend- 
ship, J say—and mutual respect.” 


Circe. “‘Sweetheart! 


For the time being, she proved an extraor- 
dinary wife. She stood by the fence while 
he tended to the pigs, and complimented him 
on his thoroughness. She insisted on drying 
the dishes after each meal, and they would 
sing together at their domestic tasks. That is, 
he found she expected him to sing, and he tried 
to meet her half-way. 

In the evening she encouraged him to talk, 
and frequently regretted that midnight came 
so soon, before he was finished with his finest 
anecdotes. It wasn’t s:mply the breadth of his 
experience, she would say, it was the original 
phrase he always found, and the constant 
play of mind; he translated the trivia! into 
universal truth. 

And she wanted to hear of his friends—it 
helped her to imagine his background, it made 
her feel they had always been ‘overs. Helen 
and Briseis she thought a little pale, his ad- 
ventures on the way home excited her more. 
The lotus-eaters, for example, though she 
couldn’t understand the purpose of the en- 
chantment—charms, like everything else in 
life, she contended, should be put to some good 
use. But the Cyclops delighted her. There, 
she said, was a person. Odysseus agreed, but 
added that the personality was excessive. 
Perhaps so, she admitted, but that was the 
encounter she would have best enjoyed. 

The days, then, in true companionship, and 
the evenings passed in improving talk. Her 
affection did not decline. She persuaded him 
to let her wash the dishes—she disliked the 
growing roughness of his shapely hands; 
enough for him to wield the harmless towel. 
And she thought the pigs would prosper as well 
if cared for less systematically; perhaps an 
exaggerated culture might render them effete. 
So he cleaned the sty once a week. 

At last, by gentle stages. she did the dishes 
entirely, while he rested after dinner, and the 
pigs cleaned themselves. 

There are mysteries in love which man has 
not yet fathomed. Odysseus, wise for his 
time, could not understand why this steady 
increase in sympathy should not result in at 
least a maintenance of ecstasy. Circe was 
beautiful as ever, in outward proportions, yet 
he detected a slight let-down somewhere. 
There was a subtle decline in the spell she 
cast. The food didn’t taste so exquisite, her 
voice showed symptoms of monotony, her 
long hair was less carefully braided, her gowns 
—well, she hadn’t many, and perhaps he had 
grown accustomed to them. 

He found less need for talking in the evening. 
A few casual words, perhaps, always cordial, 
but when once he had got his feet up on the 
couch, his thoughts, he noticed, went off toward 
other moments, far away; particularly he re- 
membered his youth, some insignificant pas- 
sages of it which curiously took precedence 
|over heroic Troy and the distinction of the 
present moment. A bad sign, he feared. This 
back-looking mood betokens age. 

Circe would speak to him, with a pleading 
kind of affection, and though the interruption 
made him irritable, she overlooked the impa- 
tience of his reply. Her approach had tender- 
ness in it now, a motherly note. She was con- 
cerned about his health—an evil omen, if he 
had been shrewd. 

“At least you ought to take a walk every 
day. Muchas I hate to miss you for a moment, 
you ought to cover several miles before lunch- 
eon. For my sake, dearest—tomorrow morn- 
| ing. 








Odysseus yawned and stretched himself, 

“All right—you come along too—it’ll do us 
both good.” 

“TI can’t tomorrow, but another day, per- 
haps ” . 

“ 
gether some time.” 

“Dearest, for my sake—tomerrow.” 

You can’t say no to a woman when she’s 
fond of you and means well. He started out in 


the middle of the forenoon, and for want of a - 
-better objective strolled over the path that had - 


brought him to Circe’s house. He recognized 
the spot where he had met the young man—and 
the watchful but sedentary dog—and the self- 
possessed stag. The pine-needles still put 
silence under his feet, but the spooky atmos- 
phere of the forest had worn off. Here and 
there a cheerful sunlight streamed down be- 
tween branches . . . And there was the rock 
he. had climbed, to catch a glimpse of the 
chimney-smoke. Well, he needn’t climb it 
again ... And here was the shore, and— 
yes, it was—the boat as he had left it, months 
ago. 

A pleasant thrill went through him at sight 
of that neglected hull. He examined all the 
seams—only one leak, and that not bad; an 
hour’s work would put all in good trim. A salt 
wind came down the coast. He threw off his 
cloak and set to. 

Nothing but hunger would have stopped 
him, but after a while he grew faint, what with 
the unaccustomed toil and a light breakfast. 
He would get his luncheon, and when Circe had 
finished with the dishes, no doubt she’d like to 
return with him and inspect the skiff in which 
he had voyaged from fame to fame. She could 
watch him put on the last repairs. 

On the way to the house he encountered, to 
his amazement, the original dog, lying by the 
path and surveying him with skeptical interest, 
as on the day of his arrival. He was prepared 
to see the stag again. When he reached the 
door-step, he noticed a large package on the 
porch, carefully wrapped and tied. In itself 
an innocent thing—but he had a mind to peek 
through the window before venturing inside. 
In fact, he was stepping carefully through the 
flower-beds when Circe came out, her most 
radiant self, charmingly gowned, and the two 
hounds guarding her. 

“‘Awfully sorry to be late for luncheon——” 

“Don’t mention it,”’ she said. ‘Your lunch- 
eon is ready. I’ve wrapped it up for you.” 

Puzzled, he looked down at the large pack- 


age. 

“Tt’s food for the voyage,” she said. “You 
can fetch the water yourself from the well.” 

He looked up for an explanation, but she 
didn’t smile at him—she only looked mildly 
curious, not deeply impressed—in other words, 
as he had first seen her. 

‘A messenger has just come to me,” she said, 
“disguised as a young man.” 

“From where?” 

“Oh, from Heaven, or from Providence, or 
whatever you call it. I have just learned that 
it is now your fate to move on.” ‘ 

“Has the messenger a light mustache?” said 
Odysseus. 

“He has, and a long sword.” 

Odysseus looked past her into the dining- 
room, and saw the youth who had warned him, 
now sitting at table and consuming excellent 


He looked again at Circe, and then he con- 
sidered the package at his feet. 
“If it is my fate, I suppose I might as well 


He picked up the bundle, and noted with 
satisfaction that it was heavy. Balancing it 
on his shoulder, he turned for farewell. 

“Since we must part,” he said, “thank 
heaven it’s at the moment when our devotion 
is at its highest. I hate to have to fasten down 
aslipping romance. But love like ours, a bloom 
of the spirit——” 

He would have said more, but the young 
man in the dining-room wanted to know why 
there wasn’t salt on the table, and Circe went 
in to get it for him. 


sood. There’s no hurry. We'll go tot 
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“Laugh, you sardonic scoffer, but I’m perfectly 4; 
willing to confess that the girl is really my ideal.” 


“Your Parfum Ideal, rather. No doubt the lady 
is fully cware of the witchery of that irresistible 
Houbigant perfume.” 


Le Parfum Ideal is no mere simple 
fragrance—no ordinary odcur. 
On the contrary, it is as complex 
as a beautiful woman—gay, allur- 
ing, sophisticated, vital—yet al- 
ways charmingly elusive. 


Ideal is an odeur that could only 
be conceived in Paris, and could 
only be created by Houbigant. It 
endows one with a touch of the 
unusual, a trifle of the myster- 
ious. And so its use is a very im- 
portant contribution to the toi- 
lette of the really clever woman, 
which must be of aninfinite but toilet accessory of the season is the Write forthe fascinating book, “Things 
% rages = : zi Perfumes Whisper,” which contains 
never obtrusive smartness. new six sided Houbigant single com- — ruch interesting information on per- 
act. powder with extra refill, $1.50, or fume. It will be sent you without cost 
The Ideal odeur can be had in PP 0. Le Parfum I “i s i together with 5 sachets of Houbigant 
rouge, at $1.00. Le Parfum Idealisalso  ggeurs if you merely write to Dept. 207 
available in face powder, talc, bath — Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th St., New York 


. Houbigant, Ltd., 46 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
salts, toilet water, soap, etc. Prices quoted apply only to U. S. A. 


very smart flacons, so convenient 
for the purse, which the shops 
sell at $1. In larger sizes it is 


priced at $12.50, $6.75, $3.50, 
$1.75. And quite the smartest | 
PARIS 
PARFUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 
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A remarkable beauty aid! 


The modern vogue for natural color has 
brought forward a new kind of lipstick with 
an astonishing property. In an amazing way 
it changes color, as you put it on, from its 
original orange to blush-rose—Nature’s own 
shade — and blends with each individual type 
of beauty. 

More remarkable still, this wonderful lip- 
stick is matched in a color magic forthe cheeks. 
A rouge which changes color to blend with 


your complexion and—like 

the lipstick—stays on all day 

without fading orrubbing off! 
The name of this color “ag 


magic? Tangee Lipstick and | 
Tangee Rouge. Be sure you 
| 










see the name on the box 
and gunmetal case. 


PRICES — Tangee Lip- 
stick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee 
Creme Rouge $1 (and for 
complete beauty treat- 
ment: Tangee 
Day Cream, 
Tangee Night 
Cream and 


higher in 
Cana 


. . - Twenty Cents 





Twenty cents brings you the mini- 
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| share my astonishment at this curious relation 


of dates. The year before the war, yes; the year 
of the comet—had there been one—certainly; 
but the year of the circus . . . Tombarel 
nodded gravely, as he poured out the wine. 

“Yes. It’s true.” 

“Ts the coming of a circus to Creille such an 
I asked, when we had 
helped ourselves to the poulet Henri Quatre, 


|careful to be guided by Angélique’s finger 


pointing at items of the dish that must not go 
unheeded. 

“Mais out, cher Monsieur!’’ cried the curé. 
‘We in Creille are outside the whirl of opera 
tours and theatrical tours and tennis tourna- 
ments and tourists clamoring for casinos and 


| hotels with confort moderne’—by which he 
|/meant almost elementary sanitation—‘“and 





THE POWER of 





racing bicyclists who pedal through France 
a grandes étapes, and also of circuses. We, on 
the top of this little mountain, in the middle of 
the wild Alps, are forgotten by man and would 
perish of decay were it not that God remembers 
us at every second.” 

“Yes. That is true,” repeated Tombarel, 
who was a pious man. 

I asked, as was natural, what induced this 
one and only circus to come to Creille. They 
both raised helpless elbows and hands. Appar- 
ently they didn’t know, or had forgotten. 
Anyhow, one day in the year of Grace, 1913, 
a circus had descended that declivitous side 
road to Creille and had applied to the munici- 
pality for permission to pitch their tents in 
the immediate and ideal open space of the 
Place Georges Clemenceau. 

It would have been folly to ban this miracu- 
lous visitation. Money poured into the town 
from all the surrounding villages. It was a 
great week, commemorated in scarlet letters in 
the memories of Creille. 

That was all very well. ‘“But,” said I, “there 
must have been something more than the mere 


| fact of the coming of the circus to have made 


so profound an impression on the mind of 
Monsieur Je Curé.” 

Tombarel looked at the curé and the curé 
looked at Tombarel. 

“That’s true,” said the latter once more. 
“In fact, there’s quite a story—toute une 
histoire!””—one of the classic phrases which had 
prefaced so many of his queer tales. 

“T thought so,” said I. ‘Tell me.” 

Tombarel again exchanged glances with the 
curé, who held up his glass of Jurangon, che 
color of dark topaz, to the light. He shrugged. 

“Why not?” 

Tombarel began. The curé interrupted. 
Tombarel argued. The curé, after a few hasty 
mouthfuls of Aaricots verts, continued the nar- 
rative, until Tombarel swept him aside. So 
between the two of them I got a fair idea of 
what had happened when the circus came to 
Creille in the year of Grace, 1913. 

The circus was pitched in the Place 
Georges Clemenceau. A poor enough little 
circus, it appears. A little tent of nothing at 
all, with canvas enclosure at the back, half a 
dozen horse-drawn vans and two wheezy, ram- 
shackle motor lorries which, when fully loaded, 
could scarcely keep up with the horses. 

It was called the Cirque Médrino; doubtless 
in the pathetic hope that the nebulous mind 
of the provincial would confuse it with the 
great Cirque Médrano of Paris. 

“No, no, mon cher Cabassol,”’ cried Tom- 
barel. “Let us begin at the beginning. The 
beginning is La Zublena.” 

“Tell me,” said I, “who or what is La 
Zublena.”” 

“But I have already told you—it is true, 
a long time ago—about La Zublena. You 


| don’t remember? When those two young ras- 





ature Tangee Beauty Set—all six cals, Dominique Pogomas, whose name his 
pe vabag & bor goa el | father, our good Marius, would not read at the 
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Name.........2.es+-+++2+.+. | César came home with a knife wound in his 
Address . 'neck—that was La Zublena.” 





‘When the Circus Came to Creille (cont. from sige 43 


“T remember perfectly,” said I. 
Wasn’t her first name Marise?” 

Tombarel laughed and waved the wine- 
bottle before he refilled my glass. 

“It is only artists who are endowed with 
such a memory.” 

He repeated what I remembered he had told 
me years before about the lady. She was the 
drab, the pariah, the reproach of Creille. 

When she had appeared bejeweled after the 
burglary of Les Arcades de Creille, of which 
the two youths of tragically ignominious ends 
were suspected, she had lightly said that a 
handsome gentleman in a great automobile 
from Nice had given her the brooch. The town 
had not believed the particular fact; but asa 
general statement—any gentleman in an auto- 
mobile from Nice . . . 

“Yes, yes,”’ said the Abbé Cabassol. “She 
was like that.” 

She was apparently a wench, a quean, a 
hussy—everything a village maiden should not 
be. Her father was one André Zublena, who 
worked in the cement factory round the shoul- 
der of the hill. This factory had been built on 
the site of the Castello Miramare which 
Camille Monniot had built many years ago. 

The Castello had been bedeviled beyond 
conceivability of human habitation to suit the 
cement works, and now, in its turn, the factory 
had been abandoned during the war, and all 
was waste and desolation. But in 1913 the 
factory was going full swing. 

André Zublena, hybrid Italian, was a laborer. 
A widower, he lived in a horrible broken-down 
dwelling with his daughter. Now, the proud 
Creillois abominated the workers in the new- 
fangled cement works. They were not du pays. 
They were outlanders. 

They paid their way, of course, spent their 
money in the town, in order to live—an isolated 
little town, from time immemorial, derives its 
existence from the fact of its centrality. Itis 
the market, the exchange, the clearing-house 
of the neighborhood. Surround it with fac- 
tories and what it will lose in simplicity, it will 
gain in wealth. A self-evident proposition. 

But all the same the little town proclaims 
itself entitled socially to turn up its nose at ill- 
bred newcomers. The staff of the cement fac- 
tory were, according to Creille standards, of 
repulsive ill-breeding. They lived in a nest of 
insanitary habitations of which Zublena’s was 
the worst and most overcrowded. They drank 
prodigious quantities of red wine, and as much 
marc du pays—raw distilled spirit from the 
grape—as they could get.’ They quarreled. 

If they weren’t as free with their money as 
with their knives, the good Creillois would 
have turned them out upon the barrenest 
of mountainsides. But since the money came 
to the Creillois, and the cement workers only 
knifed each other, all was well. 

I doubt whether this alien inferno included, 
all told, more than sixty souls. But from the 
description of my two excited friends, it took 
rank with the quarters seething with iniquity 
of all the capitals of the globe. It might have 
been the Subura of Ancient Rome. 

“What has become of this quarter?” I asked; 
for, having known the town for some years, I 
had not come across a trace of it. 

“Tt was burnt down during the war, after 
the cement company failed,’ answer 
Monsieur le Curé. ‘The vines of a bounteous 
Providence now cover its site.” 

Anyhow, this has nothing to do with 1913, 
annus mirabilis, when the circus came lt 
Creille. ; 

The point my two elderly cronies desired to 
make was that from the half-dozen horrible 
little alien hovels on the hillside, which they 
magnified into a seething, pullulating, myriag- 
inhabited suburb, emerged the girl Marise 
Zublena. She cared not for God, man oF 
woman, said Tombarel. ; 

“Pardon me, my dear friend,” said the cure. 
“She had a blue fear of God. Man was het 
existence, and she snapped her fingers at 
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woman, with phrases which it would ill 
become my cassock to quote. But she was 
devout. That is the only thing that makes her 
psychology interesting.” 

“As a man of the world,” said Tombarel with 
his sly smile which twisted up a corner of his 
mustache, “you can appreciate the sophistic 
reticences of Monsieur le Curé.” 

The Abbé Cabassol threw up his hands. 
The curé in little French townlets despises the 
mealy-mouthed. 

“Mais non! The Truth before everything. 
Elle était garce des garces’’—the hussy of hus- 


sies, in polite English—“but Monsieur’’—he | 
thumped the table and held me with the in- | 
tensity of his dark eyes—“this infamous witch | 


of a woman who believes in God has been the 
greatest problem of my life as a priest.” 

“Ta, ta!” said Tombarel. “Let us return to 
our circus.” 

“We haven’t got to it yet,” retorted the 
curé. “It was you who insisted on beginning 
with La Zublena.” 

“Eh bien, cher ami,” said Tombarel, turning 
tome. ‘There was this famous circus . . .” 
And thereupon he plunged into the story. 


The Cirque Médrino was a success. It 
might not have appealed to the sensation- 


worn dweller in great capitals, but to those | 


mountain children of nature who gapingly be- 
held a circus for the first time, the stuffy tent 
was pervaded with the glamor of fairyland. 








| 





It gave good value for the money—such a little | 


money, within the capabilities of the slenderest 
purse; but in those days, the purses of Creille 
were comparatively well-filled. 

There were honest souls who paid their 
money day after day to lose themselves in the 
astounding spectacle. The mountain gorges 
reechoed with the name of Mademoiselle 
Fanfretta, La Reine des Equestriennes—did 
not her title appear thus, in big print, on the 
bills? She disturbed the slumber of scores of 
God-fearing men with dreams that should 
never have been dreamed at all. 

For when, before eyes that have only beheld 
the decorously garbed forms of their womenfolk 
generally in attitudes of customary toil, there 
flashed the vision of the Eternal Feminine— 
well-rounded, too—in fantastic, unimagined 
guise, tights, spangles, diamonds glittering in 
her hair, standing poised on one arched foot on 
the bare glossy back of a galloping horse, 
dreamers of the Orient, of the Far-Away, of 
the Land East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon may be forgiven by the judicious. 
Mademoiselle Fanfretta filled the minds of the 
women too. 

There was also the ringmaster faultlessly 
appareled in an unusual form of evening dress. 
The ends of his mustaches went up to his eyes; 
a soul-compelling creature. No one dreamed 
that these two were very care-worn, hard- 
working, humdrum husband and wife, and 
that the sturdy little boy whom the acrobat, 
lying on his back, kicked up in the air was the 
son of Auguste, the clown, the pathos of whose 
time-honored imbecilities shook the tent with 
elemental laughter. 

Oh! the Cirque Médrino gave good value for 
the money, even before the second part of the 
performance, the great Lion Act, conducted 
within a steel cage that was erected by all 
hands around the ring, by the world-wide cele- 
brated lion tamer, Carl Hansen of Copenhagen. 
Who in the wilds of the Maritime Alps had 
ever seen a lion? 

You could not live within a five-mile radius 
of Creille with any sense of decency unless you 
had seen the lion. And when the lion stalked 
into the ring and swept the tiny amphitheater 
of swarthy faces with his tired topaz eyes, and 
roared, possibly through sheer boredom, a 

ul went through the assembled humans and 
delicious fear gripped their hearts. 

Children in arms were held up. “Tiens, 
wild le lion. Now you can say you have seen 
one. You may never see one again.” 

Then, enter Carl Hansen, in swaggering 
Costume, a cross between that of a Hungarian 


of comic opera and a professional! 
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skater, whip in hand, and the lion, a poor old 
spiritless, mangy lion, obeys him like a little 
dog, in spite of protesting and terrific roars, 
and goes through his tricks, sitting on a stool 
and jumping over fences, even though one was 
ablaze with fire. Another thrill. 

And at last the beast lies down and the'vast 
fair-haired Hercules of a Dane puts a trium- 
phant foot on him and waves the tricolor ex- 
tracted from his pocket. Then, all being over, 
as the phrase goes, bar the shouting, the lion 
trots off to the horrible little cage in which he 
perforce must lead his home life, and Auguste 
comes in with a gun and looks about for the 
lion and takes an unsolicited call and sends the 
audience home grinning and happy. 

All this, of course, from the vivid description 
of Tombarel, who, as Mayor of Creille, con- 
sidered it incumbent on him to attend the first 
performance. And even he went again, as you 
shall hear. > 
“And youy Monsieur le Curé?’”’ I asked. 
‘“‘Weren’t you tempted to throw your frock to 
momentary nettles and assist at the spectacle?” 
“Wait,” said he, with a touch of humorous 
asperity, ‘It is Monsieur Tombarel who is 
telling the story.” 

“But where does La Zublena come in?” I 
asked. 


ture. “The impatience of youth!” 

I curbed the youthful ardor of my fifty 
years and let Tombarel proceed. 

Now a circus is a little self-centered nomadic 
tribe and generally finds its temporary home 
on a bit of waste-land some distance from the 
town. It has its own perfectly good reasons for 
avoiding undue familiarity with the popula- 
tion. 

Mademoiselle Fanfretta, for instance, has no 
desire to expose herself in frowzy dressing- 
gown, frying the family’ bacon in her caravan, 
and the lion is not to be stared at by an un- 
paying multitude. Outside the town privacy 
is easily maintained; but inside, as at Creille, it 
was somewhat difficult. 

All the children of the place, callous to 
parental scoldings and beatings, clustered like 
bees around the caravans and fought for peeps 
through chinks in canvas. This was beneath 
the dignity of the ordinary adult, man or 
woman, who edged away sheepishly when a 
circus man said politely, ‘Monsieur (or 
Madame) this is private.” 

Besides, the adult population had the serious 
day’s work to get through. But there was one 
person in Creille for whom such hints or pro- 
hibitions were ineffectual; and that was Marise 
Zublena. On her the circus worked an irre- 
sistible fascination. 

She was twenty, in the pride of her gipsy 
beauty, claiming, as it were, to be her own 
mistress. When she felt like cooking the mid- 
day meal for her elderly drunkard of a father, 
she did so. When the great world summoned 
her forth, she obeyed the call and left her 
father to fend for himself. 

For years he had tried to beat her into sub- 
mission; but on his last attempt—so the 
neighbors said—she had torn the stick from his 
hands and thrashed him soundly. She had a 
dreadful reputation, which aided her to keep 
up a splendid isolation in the precincts of the 
circus. : 

Curious girlhood escaping from their duties 
in couples for a morning moment, in order to 
spy into the inner workings of this wonderland, 
would say to each other in baffled annoyance: 
“Ah! voila La Zublena,” and decorously fade 
away, while Marise, hands on hips, would 
watch them off the horizon with a contemp- 
tuous smile : 

La Zublena had attended the opening per- 
formance. Trust her instinct for that. 
the very next morning she began to prowl 
round the tents and caravans. 

First she met the clown, a battered little man 
in an old shirt, nondescript trousers and @ 
cloth cap. 

“776, ma fille, where are you going?” 

“T want to see the lion.” 





“The lion has gone to Nice to have a tooth 


“Ah!” laughed Tombarel, with a wide ges- 
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stopped. Ouste, ma petite! On ne passe pas.” 
He spread out both arms, as he might have 
done a couple of years later at Verdun. Just 
then came from behind the jealously pegged 
square of canvas at the back of the tent an 
unmistakable growl. 
“You lie—you and your tooth,” said La 


‘Zublena. 


“That,” said the clown, “is a donkey whom 
we’re training to be the lion’s understudy in 
case he can’t perform. Files.” 

So she filé-d with saucy dignity and stared 
into caravans and lay prone, with the children, 
and looked under the edges of the circus tent 
and was rewarded by the sight of the acrobat 
rehearsing his act with the little human foot- 
ball. She couldn’t see much, the intermediate 


| seating blocking out the view; but she saw the 


| loins and thighs of the man working vigorously, 


and the legs and body of the child when he 


| stood on his feet. 


Now it happened—and on such unimportant 


| happenings do many million human destinies 





depend—that one of the groups of the circus 
was a far-off connection by marriage of the 
Abbé Cabassol. He had written: “Monsieur le 
Curé, I am So-and-So, and my Aunt Virginie 
and Madame your respected mother were 
friends, and you once gave me absolution, and 
I am coming on Saturday to Creille with the 
Cirque Médrino,” et cetera. 

So the curé, vaguely remembering a decrepit 
and tiresome lady called Virginie, who poi- 
soned various happy hours of his childhood, 
but possessing the kindest of hearts, set out to 
call on his correspondent. He found him, 
which is neither here nor there; but what does 
matter is that he nearly fell over Marise Zu- 
blena, as she was lying on her stomach with her 
eyes glued to the interior of the tent. 

There came an instant of confusion during 
which the girl, her dark skin aflush, scrambled 
to her feet and faced him. There came the 
obvious question: 

“Mon enfant, what are you doing here?” 

“Tt is to see the lion, Monsieur le Curé.” 

“What lion?” 

“The lion.” She recounted the scene of the 
previous night. She wanted to see him quite 
close. 

He read her the necessary lecture. Had she 
no shame? A young woman of her age, neg- 
lecting all her sacred duties at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, in order to lie on her stomach 
and look under the edge of a tent for lions, like 
a child of six—it was subversive both of com- 
mon sense and Christian morality. And, by 
the way, it was a long time since she had come 
to confession. 

He shook his finger warningly at her and 
went his way. But most of the day and the 
next morning, Marise Zublena hung around 
the privacy of the circus-fold, in the obsessing 
hope of seeing the lion, whose second perform- 
ance she had enthrallingly witnessed. 

And then she came upon the vast blond 
Dane, Carl Hansen, the lion tamer. 

Carl was a lonely man, a stranger, fallen on 
evil fortunes, and only recently had he joined 
the Cirque Médrino. He was at a loose end, 
with nothing in the world but a decaying lion 
to love. He appeared before her like a con- 
quering god; she before him like the incarna- 
tion of the dusky southern dream of woman. 
They talked, he in his halting French. She 
pleaded: 

“Oh, let me see the lion—quite close. You 
don’t like giving anybody any pleasure!” 

How could the poor lone devil resist? He 
took her to see his lion. A while later, having 
a splendid Scandinavian thirst, the lion tamer 
invited her to cross the square with him and 
drink beer at the Café Pogomas. Marius 
Pogomas came out to their table on the terrace. 
He glowered at the girl. 

“Here, you, my girl,” said he, in the patois 
of the mountains, which the Dane could not 
understand. ‘You have a pretty insolence to 
come and sit at my café, where you know you 
are not wanted.” 

He had good reason for disliking La Zu- 
blena. Had she not helped in the ruin of his 


only son, Dominique, not very long before? 
Dominique who, for her sake,—although there 
were no actual proofs, he knew—had robbed 
Les Arcades de Creille, had stuck a knife into 
César Garbarino, and now was as bad a soldier 
as ever did military service. 

. “T invite you to make yourself scarce,”’ said 

e. 

La Zublena regarded him with an ironical 
smile. “First,” she replied in French, “let me 
present my friend, Monsieur Hansen, tamer of 
lions at the circus.” 

Pogomas stifled his wrath. He was not 
afraid of the fair, smiling giant; but commercial 
prudence told him that an affront put upon 
Monsieur Carl Hansen would be an offense to 
the Cirque Médrino. He inclined his head 
politely. He had already had the pleasure of 
serving Monsieur. Mechanically he passed his 
napkin over the japanned iron table. 

“Monsieur désire——? And your——” A 
wave of the hand gave any definition you 
please to Monsieur’s companion. 

The lion tamer ordered beer, Marise a petit 
verre. This she did with the deliberate inten- 
tion of shocking Pogomas; for no respectable 
girl in Creille would ever have dreamed of 
ordering raw cognac. She also desired to pose 
as someone remarkable in the eyes of the huge 
Dane. 

Such was the beginning of relations between 
La Zublena and Carl Hansen, tamer of lions. 
The affair quickly became town property. 

That very evening, so did the fates decree, 
Monsieur le Curé met her again. Passing 
through the church to prepare for vespers, he 
found her kneeling on a chair near the chancel 
fingering her beads. The little wretch of a girl! 

“What more natural?” interjected Tom- 
barel. ‘She was thanking the Almighty for 
letting her see the lion!” 

The curé dismissed him for a farceur and 
went on with his denunciation of La Zublena. 
There never was such a girl. One never knew 
when one wouldn’t find her in the church, as 
devout as an aged dowager of stainless ante- 
cedents. And the more wicked she was, the 
more was she scrupulous of religious obser- 
vance ... s 

She glanced up, as he passed by, with the 
soulful eyes of a Madonna. He addressed her, 
in the rough and ready fashion of village curés. 

“Dites donc, ma fille, what enormities of sin 
have you been committing?” 

“None, Monsieur le Curé. I only felt that I 
wanted to pray.” 

“Pray then. You may deceive me, though 
not so very often. But if you think you're 
deceiving the bon Dieu, you’re making up a nice 
little fire for yourself in the future.” 

Injured innocence breathed, “Oh, Monsieur 
le Curé!”’ and he strode off. 

He ran into her the next afternoon; and this 
was a more important encounter. On his 
homeward way, in one of the narrow turnings 
off the Grande Rue, he came upon an unus 
scene of feminine upheaval. The cobblestone 
path between the crazy houses was barred by a 
dozen frantic, fighting women. . 

He quickly perceived that they were not 
fighting one another, but that there was one 
object of their attack in the midst of them— 
a disheveled, torn and bleeding woman, who 
cursed and clawed in desperate self-defense. 
With brawny arms he cleared a way through 
and thundered out: 

“What does all this mean?” 

In the shocked silence, all drew away from 
the severely handled Zublena. She rushed to 


him. 

“Monsieur le Curé! Save me! These 
wicked women! I was passing here quite 
quietly when that one, la mére Pazzi, insul 
me. I answered back, you understand? We 
came to blows. One doesn’t let oneself be in- 
sulted for nothing, n’est-ce pas? And then they 
all came from their houses——” : 

There was the shriek of half a dozen voices. 
Ah, yes! If he had seen the poor M 
Pazzi, good mother of a family, being torn to 
pos by a tigress, Monsieur le Curé would 

ave done the same as they! 
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“Silence, everybody!” he commanded. 
“Madame Pazzi, why did you insult Marise 
Zublena?”’ ; 

They all answered. Madame Pazzi had 
merely called her by the exact name by which 
such as she should be designated. And why? 
He narrowed down the inquiry, and elicited 
the fact that La Zublena had been discovered 
being kissed and cuddled by the lion tamer in a 
little wood on the outskirts of the town. He 
looked around, catching their eyes. 

“Nothing but that?” 

Apparently there was no more than that. 
Some children had seen the enamored pair sit- 
ting side by side and had spread the glad tid- 
ings through the town. 

The Abbé Cabassol knew his flock. He 
rated the women in their own unpolished 
tongue. Was there a woman of them all who 
hadn’t been kissed and cuddled by some man 
before she married her husband? Not one! 
He bound them over, under dire ecclesiastical 
penalties, to keep the peace. And then: 

“Marise Zublena, you will come with me.” 

She walked humbly, in her outraged beauty, 
by his side. 

“Merci, Monsieur le Curé. You have saved 
my life.” 

“T ask myself why,” he grumbled. 

“Because you have a kind heart, Monsieur 
le Curé. Un ceur de petit Jésus. You under- 
stand the temptations of a poor girl situated 
like me, and you forgive.” 

“T don’t forgive at all,” said he. ‘Only the 
bon Dieu can do that. If you dre seeking abso- 
lution, you know where to find me.”’ 

“Qui, Monsieur le Curé,” she said demurely. 
“T will come.” 

“Good,” said he. “And now, go home and 
wash yourself. You look more like a woman of 
the Revolution than a civilized being.”’ 

She laughed and darted off. The Abbé 
Cabassol went on with a thoughtful brow. 

The next morning he found on his early 
breakfast table an immense bowl of wood- 
strawberries, fresh as the dew. In answer to 
his question as to whence they came, his old 
housekeeper said it was La Zublena who had 
brought them. To have picked that quantity 
she must have been in the woods at dawn. 

“Satanée petite fillel’’ cried Tombarel in 
admiration. 

The curé gave us to understand that the 
layman might derive amusement from the 


«spectacle of a girl possessed by Satan, but to an 


ecclesiastic it was peculiarly and particularly 
disconcerting. 

“And all the time,” cried Tombarel, “that 
she was praying in church and fighting in my 
good streets of Creille and picking wood- 
strawberries for our révérendissime friend, she 
was living in the caravan of Carl Hansen, the 
tamer of lions, on the salaried staff of the 
Cirque Médrino. His assistant had died or 
fallen ill or deserted—I don’t remember—and 
La Zublena had volunteered to take his place.” 

This was so. Which of the two it was who 
came, saw and overcame, would be a pretty 
question. For suddenness of mutual attrac- 
tion, Rosalind’s picturesque account of the 
loves of Oliver and Celia—‘“there was never 
anything so sudden but the fight of two rams” 
—would be the only one adequate. 

More than this. La Zublena fell in love with 
the lion as well; and the lion, as far as she 
could judge, fell in love with La Zublena. 

_She fed him, she raked out his cage, while 
Carl Hansen sat by on a stool and smoked his 
pipe. She talked to him as she used to talk 
to a goat on the hillside, the only companion 
of her early childhood, and the lion was per- 

PS even more companionable. 

She declared to her chéri—which was Carl— 
that she was happy. Brutus—which was the 
lion—knew her and loved her and would eat 
out of her hand. He would eat out of any- 
body’s hand, poor old Brutus, as a matter of 
fact; but Carl saw to it that there were iron 

ts between her hand and the lion’s mouth. 


Carl knew all there was to be known abeut 
ions. 
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arranged. The performance began. All went 
merrily. 

On his first entrance the clown stood stock- 
still with gaping mouth in front of Monsieur le 
Curé; then he turned tail and scuttled off, to 
reappear in a silk hat with which he saluted him 
eremoniously. The audience, including the 

Abbé Cabassol, shrieked with delight. 
shook hands with the clown. He was out to 
enjoy himself. What the clown sacrificed 
perhaps in broadness of jest unfit for clerical 
ears, he made up for in intensified comedy of 
business. 

Mademoiselle Fanfretta wore a fresh cos- 
tume of tights and spangles and her untamed 
horse shone with extra grooming. The circus 
was going on to Vence, and Monsieur le Maire 
had promised to write a little word in its favor 
to his colleague of that town. So it behooved 
everybody to do his best. 

Besides, Creille had treated them not as 
men but as gods, and their artistic tempera- 
ments responded. The simple curé laughed 
and admired and clutched Tombarel’s arm. 
Mon Dieu! Did he see that? Was it possible 
that human beings could do such things with 
their legs and arms? 

He mopped his brow with his red handker- 
chief, exhausted, after the clown’s lion act, in 
which a tiny pony not inartistically cgmou- 
flaged played the part of lion and chased the 
clown, his tamer, ignominiously round the ring, 
and when he fell down, dragged him off by the 
seat of his baggy trousers. 

“Mais, c’est tordant!’’ he cried. 

His three companions confessed that they, 
too, suffered from the same twists of mirth. 
They were all of the Midi and knew how to be 
unrestrained with dignity. 

There came the interval. Very few went out, 
for the erection of the great steel cage around 
the whole circumference of the arena was a 
fascinating thing to watch. 

“Ah, here’s a new one!” cried the curé, as the 
blond red-cheeked jockey-capped girl came in 
to perform her strictly rehearsed duties. 

“That,” said Tombarel, “is the lion tamer’s 
assistant.” 

“Belle fille,” said the curé, blissfully ignorant 
that only a few days ago he had called her a 
woman of the Revolution. 

She set the simple properties and, when the 
cage was fixed, retired as usual and stood on 
the broad ledge of the circular barrier, once 
more exultant in the bluff she was playing on 
Creille. As the performance of Carl and Brutus 
proceeded, she crept round until she stood 
shameless, a foot or two away from the may- 
oral box and the penetrating eye of Monsieur 
le Curé who, she was aware, apart from infre- 
quent confession, knew everything there was 
to be known about her. It was a thrilling joy 
to fool Monsieur le Curé. 

And then the thing happened. It all seemed 
to happen in two or three horrible seconds. 
Something gave way. The section of the cage 
in front of the mayor’s box fell flat with a thud 
into the ring. The scared lion bounded and 

an to run hither and thither. Carl did his 
best to head him off to his exit. He failed. 
The tent rang with yells of terror. 

The beast saw the open space and leaped. 
But just before he leaped La Zublena, her eyes 
a glistening horror, had jumped and throwing 
herself over the curé, face upwards, protected 

body with hers. And the poor brute caught 
her shoulder with his claw and ripped the arm 
down to the wrist. 

Carl, following him a fraction of a second 
too late, dealt him a mighty blow over the 
head with an iron bar. The lion, half-stunned, 
turned away. A couple of blank cartridges, 
fired into the lion’s eyes from the pistol which 
the tamer always carried in his belt, dazed him 
and he entered the ring submissively and was 

ven off. 

The curé’s three companions extricated him 

m the mangled body of the outrageously 
and fainting girl. Doctor Suzor took 
The audience, as soon as the lion 

Was safely driven off, clambered down from 
and would have broken down the 
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trumpery plank barriers had not Tombarel 
exercised his authority. The circus-folk came 
running across the arena with a stretcher. 
“That’s good,” said Doctor Suzor. ‘Where 
did you get that?” 
It was part of the circus equipment. One 
never knew when there might be an accident. 
They put the girl on the stretcher. Tombarel, 
the doctor and the curé accompanied it across 
the ring. A short command rang out, and the 
hands lifted up the heavy steel section to keep 
the populace from following. A disheveled 
blond giant met them at the ring exit. He 
stood over the stretcher, quaking in fear. 
““Marise, ma petite Marise!” 


Said the curé to us, dramatically: ‘‘Marise! 
I rubbed my eyes. All the time there seemed 
to be something diabolically familiar about the 
girl in spite of her fair hair and pink face and— 
unusual attire. But only then did I realize it 
was La Zublena. 

“I give you my word, Monsieur, that I, 
whose profession it had been for many years to 
stand by death-beds, some of them incon- 
ceivably tragic, just fainted—spun round like a 
top and fell into the sawdust. This. child of 
nothing at all, this blackest of all my sheep, had 
given her life for mine! Mon Dieu!’ 

He threw up his hands in the widest of 
gestures. 

“But did she die?” I asked stupidly. 

“Mais non!’ cried Tombarel. “It would 
take herds of lions to kill La Zublena. She is 
here in Creille at the present moment, since 
the end of the war. Let me tell you.” 

He took up the tale, while the curé, his knot- 
ted fingers curiously shaking, filled a comfort- 
able old pipe and poured out half a liqueur- 
glassful of Tombarel’s venerable marc de 
Bourgogne. 

They took La Zublena to Nice—thence to 
Marseilles for pasteurization. Everybody paid 
—the Cirque Médrino, Carl Hansen, Tombarel, 
the curé; and—miracle of miracles, for in peas- 
ant France no one pays money without the 
assurance of personal advantage—the in- 
habitants of the town came with offerings— 
sous, francs, even five-franc pieces—to 
Monsieur le Maire, as contributions towards 
the fund for the restoration to health of Marise 
Zublena. 

The romantic story, for once a true one, had 
flashed through the town. In the twinkling 
of an eye she had transformed herself from the 
despised drab into the heroine. Monsieur le 
Curé had not realized how greatly he was be- 
loved by his flock. For saving his life La 
Zublena had established herself in popular 
esteem as the Jeanne d’Arc of Creille. 

Women who a short while before wouldn’t 
have touched her prayed for her recovery. 
Men who regarded Pére Zublena as the last 
word in depraved cement workers sought him 
out and féted him and, in their enthusiasm, so 
filled him up with strong liquor that he provi- 
dentially died. The last obstacle to the canon- 
ization of Sainte Zublena was removed. 

The war broke out. Nothing more was heard 
of her. But her memory lingered until she 
was on the point of becoming a legend. 


Well, the war came to an end. One day the 
sainted lady appeared in Creille, accompanied 
by a little girl. She was expensively dressed 
in widow’s garb, the veils of which hid her 
maimed arm. As soon as the conveyance that 
brought her from Nice had deposited her be- 
fore the Hétel du Commerce, and the grinning 
porter had taken charge of her slender luggage, 
she was reccgnized and acclaimed. 

Her progress through the streets was tri- 
umphal. Women scurried out of doors to join 
the throng. Half the town accompanied her to 
the house of Monsieur le Maire. Tombarel 
sent for the curé, who dismissed the populace 
with his blessing. 

When the three were alone she told her art- 
less story. When she recovered from her acci- 
dent she joined her Carl and helped him to look 
after his little girl who had been put out to 
board in Marseilles. As the poor fellow had an 
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impossible wife in Denmark whom, apparently 
he couldn’t divorce, Carl and she had not been 
able to marry. “It was not my fault, Monsieur 
le Curé, was it?” she asked. 

Naturally the curé shook his head. He 
wasn’t quite so sure about that. 

Anyhow, her irregular life lasted but a short 
time. Brutus never quite recovered from his 
shock at Creille. His faith in the preordained 
fixity of human things had gone. He grew 
soured and bad-tempered and one day wiped 
the unfortunate Carl out of existence. 

She faced the world at war, with a small child 
and seven hundred francs. Then she became 
marraine de guerre to a sergeant of artillery 
whom, two years afterwards, she married, 
Truly she had no luck, she lamented; for 
Etienne Dubose, foreman in a motor-tire fac- 
tory at Clermont-Ferrand, and of the most 
honorable family, died gloriously for his coun- 
try, leaving her with little beyond indisputable 
papers vouching for her married estate and her 
perfect respectability. 

These papers she showed to the mayor and 
the curé. As to her means of livelihood after 
her husband’s death, she was vague. She had 
worked to keep herself and the little one. 

Tombarel very early had sent for Angélique 
and given instructions for the child to be taken 
away and stuffed with jam. 

‘And the little one?” he asked. ‘Does she 
think you are her mother?” 

“Bien stir, Monsieur le Maire.” 

The curé called her a brave fille and wiped the 
corner of his eye with his red handkerchief, 

“And what are you going to do now?” asked 
Tombarel. 

She didn’t know. She had her little econo- 
mies that would last her some time. 
Hotel du Commerce was not very dear, and 
they would give her a room at a special price. 
She seemed to have developed into an exceed- 
ingly capable worhan. 

Suddenly Tombarel startled he- ‘rom her 
glowing calm by bringing his fist» .n on the 
arm of his chair. 

““Mon ami,” said he to the curé, ‘I have the 
inspiration of my life! The late Mére 
Flammariol’s Débit de Tabac is still vacant. 
I will go to Monsieur le Préfet tomorrow. The 
patron saint of Creille and the widow of a 
heroic sergeant of artillery is well worth a 
Débit de Tabac!’’ 

“Débit de Tabac?” I cried. ‘At the corner 
of the Grande Rue? Kept by the Cleopatra 
of Shakespeare and the Marguerite of Faust? 
Let me see, what was the girl’s name—Elva?” 

They both beamed on me. Why, of course. 
That was La Zublena and the lion tamer’s 
daughter. I remembered then how she had 
kept her left side covered with the gay Chinese 
shawl. 

“But how does the lady manage to afford 
pearl necklaces and emerald rings?” I asked. 

Their faces fell. The curé’s more than 
Tombarel’s. 

“My dear fellow,” said the latter, with an 
ironical smile over the hand which held his 
pointed beard. ‘You are treading now on 
most delicate ground. What our excellent 
friend here has heard in the confessional is his 
secret. But what I’ve heard, outside the con- 
fessional, isn’t mine. Once La Zublena, 
spite of all her virtues, always La Zublena. 
Your poet Shakespeare talked of a chartered 
libertine. 

“La Zublena, under the respectable name of 
the Widow Dubose, is the chartered libertine 
of Creille. She can fish up a pearl necklace 
from the more worldly regions of this Azure 
Coast whenever she wants one. In Creille she 
is Sainte Zublena—a saint un peu rigolo, 
course. But if you are looking for bad quarters 
of an hour, you can find them by speaking ¢ 


‘of your Cleopatra at the Café Pogomas.” 


“And is she as devout as ever?” I ask 
“Why, yes,” replied the curé, with as 
less a shrug as I have seen convulse a humat 
frame. ‘She haunts the church. These are 
not the secrets of the confessional I am telling 
you. 


‘Out of this, scarlet woman of Babylon! Come 


But if I did my duty, I would say: 
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not until you repent.’ But’”—I’m afraid he| 
used most unclerical language which, in the 
interests not only of his cloth but of his sweet | 
and kindly soul, I must suppress—“but— | 
what would you have? The saéanée girl saved 
my life. There could be no purer sacrifice. 

‘When I see her beautiful arm hanging limp | 
at her side . . . I am a man, all the same’’— | 
he blew his nose violently—‘“‘and she is bringing | 
up the child, Elva, like a little angel of the | 
bon Dieu.” | 

I was sorry for the curé. He really found | 
himself, in his relations with La Zublena, be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. 

‘‘What’s going to be the end of it?” I asked. 

He drained his glass of the old marc of Bur- 
gundy and regarded me with a queer smile. 

“T am waiting,” said he. ‘We people of the 
church are patient and pertinacious. In an- 
other thirty years’ time we shall be leading this 
erring and lost sheep, like a little lamb, into 
the Fold.” 





Gad" 


Darkened Rooms 
(Continued from page 53) 


tin trumpet in three parts which fitted into 
each other. He showed it to Boyd. 

“You had better have a look at this thing. 
There’s no trick about it.” 

Boyd examined it and saw nothing wrong 
with it. Then he made a suggestion. 

“In case anything unusual happens—you 
don’t object to my searching you a little? 
This is a scientific test, you know.” 

“Ts that quite necessary?’ asked Mallard, 
afraid of hurting the feelings of a man who, 
after all, was his guest. 

“Quite necessary,” said Boyd. ‘Personally, 
I suspect everybody in this sort of game. Even 
my own sense of evidence.” 

“Quite right,” said Emery calmly. “I sup- 
pose you don’t want me to strip? If so we 
had better go upstairs.” 

“Oh, we needn’t go as far as that,’”’ said 
Boyd. “Just ordinary precautions.” 

He felt Emery’s body, passing his hands 
over that velvet jacket and his black trousers. 

“What’s that in your pocket?” he asked. 

Emery Jago looked amused, and pulled out 
of his pocket a small bottle of aspirin. 

“That’s for headaches,” he explained. 
“Nothing tricky.” 

“Miss Jaffrey,” said Boyd, “will you be good 
enough to search Miss Jago? Superficially, | 
of course.” 

“Tf she will let me,” said Rose, rather shyly. | 


“Quite all right!” said Belle, standing up. | 
Rose passed her hands over the girl’s body. | 

“How thin you are!” she cried. ‘You ought 
to take plenty of cream, my dear.” | 

Boyd accepted that as evidence that nothing 
was concealed in the girl’s frock. Nothing 
bulky, anyhow. But as a scientist, with a 
sense of responsibility, he was not satisfied 
until he had gone round the room shaking the 
curtains, looking into the vases, and giving 
a general scrutiny. 

“If I were a spirit,”’ said Mr. Jaffrey, “I’d 
resent all that impertinent curiosity, Sir 
Scientist!” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Emery, “it does 
spoil the contacts, sometimes. Any hostile 
influence is not conducive to good results.” 

“Without scientific tests there are no good 
results,” said Boyd, with a slight harshness of 
tone. 

Emery arranged the chairs round the gate- 
legged table in the center of the room. They 
stood about three paces from the table on which 
the trumpet lay. 

Then he turned and spoke gravely with a 
touch of dignity and command. 

“T don’t object to Professor Boyd’s sus- 
picions but I must ask for quietude and rever- 
ence. There must be no moving or whispering. 
Nor can I allow any interruptions or hostile 
comments. I want you to sit on those chairs 
with your hands on your knees. The room, of 











course, will have to be in darkness.” 
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“Why?” asked Boyd. “That seems to me 
very suspicious.” 

“Professor Boyd,” said Emery grimly, “you 
know perfectly well, I think, that darkness is 
necessary in most cases for any supernormal 
phenomena. It is a psychological, as well as a 
psychic law, merely because light distracts the 
attention and lets in exterior impressions. Iam 
not going into a trancelike state exactly, but 
my mind has to be perfectly blank, and my 
nervous sensibilities must not be jarred by 
visibility which keeps one alert and conscious 
of one’s environment. This is not only the 
result of experience but it is also common sense, 
as I think you will agree. I speak to you asa 
psychologist.” 

“Well,” said Boyd grudgingly, “I don’t deny 
that altogether. Still, I regard it as a weakness 
from the point of view of evidence.” 

“The evidence is circumstantial,” said 
Emery, “as I am sure Mr. Mallard will un- 
derstand. If a spirit voice says things which 
are not within the knowledge of the medium 
—and which are properly verified—that is very 
good evidence of supernatural truth, it seems 
to me.” 

“T agree,” said Mallard. 

Emery turned to him and bowed slightly. 

“In that case I will ask you to take your 
seats and for someone to turn out the lights. 
I shall sit here, if you don’t mind, as it is 
farthest away from the table. My sister will 
sit on the other side of the room so that there 
can be no collusion between us. Sit down, 
Belle.” 

Rose Jaffrey was impressed by Emery’s 
dignity and gravity. She noticed that his eyes 
were fastened on her and seemed to be looking 
at her hair. She had noticed that before. Her 
hair seemed to attract his attention for some 
reason. There was a kind of softness in his 
gaze and a little smile about his lips. He was 
certainly a very strange young man and rather 
frightening. There was something uncanny 
about him. “Fey,” as Scotch people would 


y. 

She felt a cold nervous shiver down her 
back when Boyd switched off the electric light, 
leaving them in almost complete darkness, 
except for a very faint light which came 
through the drawn blinds but did not penetrate 
the room. She sat next to Mallard and could 
hear his quiet breathing. On the other side of 
her was the girl with the white face, a yard 
away, utterly quiet. 

It was perhaps ten minutes or more before 
anything happened. Then the trumpet on the 
table began to move. It was luminous round 


‘| the rim and that circle of phosphorescence rose 


a yard, as it seemed, above the table and then 
droened back, exactly as Mallard had seen it 
w.en alon2 in that room in Brixton. Distinctly 
they could hear its metallic touch on the 
polished board. Presently it scraped along the 
table slightly and rose again, jerkily at first, 
and then made a clean swoop high up and 
remained there, poised but unsteady. 

Rose stretched out her hand and found 
Mallard’s hand and clasped it. She felt 
frightened, and was glad to feel Mallard’s 
human touch. He raised her hand to his lips 
there in the darkness. 

Emery Jago’s voice rapped out: ‘Someone 
is moving. I must insist on perfect immo- 
bility.” 

Rose’s hand slipped back to her lap. 

Vague, queer voices were coming out of the 
trumpet, very faint and indistinct. They 
sounded like several people speaking at once 
in different voices, all blurred. Then one voice, 
quite clearly, but as though a long way off, said 
“Get off the line!” It was followed by a curious 
whirring sound and then by several words in 
French. 

“Non, madame, je vous en prie.”’ 

After that there was absolute silence for 
several minutes until, quite suddenly, a voice 
rang out clearly through the trumpet: 

“All right, Ivo. The juice is strong enough 
now.’ 

Mallard drew a sharp breath and his chair 
creaked slightly. 


There were vague sounds again of people 
jabbering far away, for quite a long time, 
Then another voice spoke in a metallic sound: 

“Ivo. speaking. Hullo, Adrian, old boy! 
You seem to have shifted your whereabouts, 
I don’t know this house . . . It’s new to me.” 

Professor Boyd was making notes on some 
slips of paper which he had brought for that 
purpose. Writing in the dark, many of his 
words were illegible as he afterwards found, but 
he guessed at them, or rather put them in from 
what he remembered. Once he was called to 
order by Jago who said, “I hear some paper 
rustling.” But he took no notice of this and 
let the sheets drop to the floor as he finished 
them. 

He was taking down the words spoken by the 
spirit voice and they remain as a record, more 
accurate perhaps than those remembered by 
Rose and Mallard, except for a few missing 
sentences and illegible words. 

“There’s something I want to tell you . . 
It’s about Eve.” 

(Boyd said he did not hear the word as 
“Evelyn,” but both Rose and Mallard were 
quite sure of that.) 


“She’s on the sea somewhere . . . Blue sea 
. .. Bright sun. Very warm... Mediter- 
ranean . . . I stood near her . . . There was 


nS |) eres «| ae 
couldn’t remember.” 

(Here there was a gap in Boyd’s notes fol- 
lowed by three or four illegible words which he 
said were “‘amorous” and “evil passion.”’ Rose 
and Mallard agreed.) 

“She’s not loyal, Adrian . 
old boy . . . Wants watching . . . And jeal- 
ous . . . Jealous of Rose . . . Freddy laughs 
about Rose. Freddy Dook. The rotter.” 

(There was a long silence after that. Boyd 
put a note on his slip of paper: ‘Trumpet gets 
tired. Falls. Two minutes later rises again.”) 


- « good-looking ... 


- - Not loyal, 


“T went Egypt . . . seeoldpal . . . Arthur 
. . . I’m bringing back souvenir . . . In this 
room .. . Egyptian . . . Present from Ivo 
. . - Hullo, hullo!” 


That was as far as Boyd could go in his 
notes. He had finished his slips of paper and 
was afraid to stoop down and pick them up to 
write on the other side. In any case, he was in- 
terested in the girl by his side, Jago’s girl. 
Now that his eyes were becoming more accus- 
tomed to the darkness he was almost certain 
that she was leaning forward in her chair, and 
that there was something sticking out of her 
mouth—<some dark thing like a rod or tube. 
Also her breathing was peculiar and suspicious. 
Sometimes he could not hear her breathing at 
all. At other times he could hear her taking 
long-drawn breaths. 

The voic> through the trumpet was saying 
something arout the sea again, and Egyptian 
pyramids, and hot burning sands. 

Boyd rose quietly from his chair. He had 
made up his mind to grab that girl by his side 
and hold her until someone turned up the 
light. He was not at all sure that she wasn’t 
making that voice sound through the trumpet 
by some kind of trick, although she was three 
paces away from the table. 

“Sorry!” he said suddenly. 

His hands grabbed her and she gave a scream 
of terror. Instantly the trumpet dropped with 
a clatter to the table. She was struggling in 
his hands, squirming like a slippery eel. 

“What on earth!” exclaimed Mallard. _ 

Emery Jago’s voice rang out harshly. “This 
is abominable! Turn up the light, someone.” 

It was Wilfred Neal who switched on the 
light, so that everyone was dazzled and blinking. 

Boyd still held Belle Chubb by one arm. 

“Sorry,” he said again. “I began to get 
suspicious. This young lady——” 

He was feeling her about her thin flat chest 
and then passed his hand across her lap. 

“Qh!” she cried. “You made me jump out 
of my skin, almost. It isn’t fair.” 

“T must protest,” shouted Emery angrily. 
“I thought I’d come to a gentleman’s house. 
His eyes blazed with a sudden rage out of 8 
dead-white face. Then he spoke to the he 
called his sister. “Are you all right, Belle 
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“Tt’s quite all right, Em,” she answered, and 
the suspicious Boyd noticed that she said, 
“Ts quite all right,” and not “J am quite all 
right.” 

At this assurance Jago became less angry 
and turned round to Mallard with a remon- 
strance against Professor Boyd’s behavior. 

“It doesn’t give the spirits a chance,” he 
said. “It’s hardly fair or decent, sir, as I think 
you will agree. How can you expect to talk 
to your brother when the whole thing is 
jangled by hostile interruptions? I’m ready to 
submit to every kind of test but not to sheer 
brutality like this.” 

“T think you went too far, Boyd,” said 
Mallard. ‘Honestly, I can’t think what you 
were trying to do.” 

Boyd apologized with a nervous laugh. He 
stooped to pick up his notes, and crumpled them 
into his breast pocket. 

It was Rose Jaffrey who gave a sudden cry 
of astonishment. She was standing close to 
the table where the trumpet lay, and seemed 
to be staring at something which was next to 
the trumpet, as though she could not believe 
the evidence of her eyes. 

“What, Rose?” asked Mallard anxiously. 

Then he too murmured a word of surprise. 

“Anything startling?” asked Boyd, going 
toward them while young Neal strolled up and 
raised his eyebrows. 

“That’s strange!’ said Emery Jago. “Has 
anybody seen this thing before?” 

Standing on the table there by the side of the 
tin trumpet was the figure of an Egyptian god, 
with a tall head-dress and pointed beard. It 
was a bronze, green with age and much dented, 
on a wooden pedestal. 

“Osiris!”” said young Neal, who had been 
to Egypt for a winter in Cairo. 

He took the figure up and examined it 
curiously, and then glanced at Mallard with a 
smile of incredulity. 

“Probably a fake,’’ he said. “They make 
these things by the thousand for American 
tourists and others.” 

“Tt looks real to me,” said Mr. Jaffrey. 
“They don’t fake the hand of time like this. 
Look how green it is! The point is, how did it 
come on to that table, gentlemen?” 

“Tt was certainly not in this house before,” 
said Mallard. His hand shook as he took the 
figure from Mr. Jaffrey. 

“What’s your explanation, Mr. Jago?” 
asked Rose. 

Emery shrugged his shoulders slightly and 
smiled at her. 

“T have no doubt myself, Miss Jaffrey,” he 
said quietly. “It’s what we call an apport. 
Young Ivo has conveyed it from Egypt to this 
room. That’s my theory. I may be wrong.” 

He turned to Mallard and questioned him 
politely: ‘‘Didn’t the voice say something 
about the Mediterranean, and the Egyptian 
desert?” 

“Yes,” said Mallard. 

“He mentioned some lady’s name,” said 
Jago. ‘What wasit, Belle. Did you catch it?” 

“Evelyn,” said Belle in a low voice. “That’s 
what I heard, Em.” 

Mallard did not tell him that Evelyn was 
the name of his wife and that she was cruising 
on the Mediterranean with Freddy Duke, 
whose name had also been mentioned. He was 
asking himself if there was any possible way 
in which this medium could have heard of his 
wife’s voyage with that good-looking black- 
guard. He could think of no way—unless 
Boyd had told him, or Rose. Who else knew 
in this neighborhood or in London? His man, 
Sadler, perhaps. Sadler knew everything, 
overhearing telephone conversations, reading 
letters, perhaps, which Mallard left carelessly 
about. 

But Sadler could not have talked much with 
this fellow Jago, who was down at the cottage, 
and in any case would not chatter to a stranger 
about his master’s business. 





He heard Boyd speaking. ‘You might have 
| it concealed about you, Jago. You must admit 
| that.” ‘ 

| You searched me, Mr. Boyd,” replied Jago 


calmly, as though indifferent to this suspicion, 

“Not properly,” said Boyd. ‘I’m entirely 
unconvinced. Your sister may have had it 
under her frock. We’re not children, you 
know.” 

“Perhaps if you were more childlike,” said 
Emery Jago gravely, “you might learn more 
of the spirit world.” 

He turned to Rose Jaffrey. “What do you 
think?” he asked. “Are you so skeptical?” 

She looked into his eyes. “I don’t know 
what to think,” she said in a troubled way, 
“Tt makes me feel—frightened.” 

He smiled at her. “It’s comforting, really, 
when one looks at it in the right way. I should 
say you had the psychic gift, Miss Jaffrey. ] 
wouldn’t be surprised if you could get into 
touch with the other side—quite easily.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to,” she said quickly, and 
went over to Mallard, as though she had no 
need of the other side while he was near her, 

“Gentlemen,” announced Mr. Jaffrey in a 
solemn voice. ‘I for one am utterly convinced 
that we have been privileged to get a glimpse 
through the great gate. 


“ ‘Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might 


win 
By fearing to attempt.’ 


“Let us not be afraid of attempting to cross 
that narrow bridge between Time and Eter- 
nity.” 

He spoke for some time with Jago and in- 
vited him to hold his next séance in the old 
house at the end of the lane. 

“Don’t you approve, Mallard?” he asked. 
“What better atmosphere than my old house 
for spiritual communications? It vibrates with 
the spirit of the past.” 

“Haunted?” asked Jago curiously. 

“Beyond a doubf,” said Mr. Jaffrey. 

Emery Jago was thoughtful. “I might try 
a few spirit photographs,” he suggested. “At 
the worst, I should only waste a few plates.” 

That night, when Rose and Jaffrey had gone, 
and the brother and sister had been taken back 
to the cottage by young Neal, Mallard came 
into Boyd’s room again. 

“Boyd,” he said, “tell me. How did that 
fellow know about Evelyn and Freddy Duke 
and that Mediterranean cruise?” 

Boyd, who was smoking his last pipe, laughed. 
“The voice called him ‘Dook’ . . . And that 
gardener’s wife—Mrs. Lymposs—doesn’t she 
gossip a good deal, old man?” 

Mallard was disturbed by that suggestion. 
“She certainly chatters. I never thought of 
that. But she doesn’t know about Evelyn.” 

“These things leak out,” said Boyd. “Mrs. 
Smith’s butler tells Mrs. Jones’ maid. It’s the 
freemasonry of the servants’ hall.” 

Mallard shook his head. ‘There’s more in 
it than that. I recognized Ivo’s voice. I could 
swear to it.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you,” said Boyd. 
“Autosuggestion beats everything. You can’t 
trust your own senses. I could have sworn I 
saw something sticking out of that girl’s mouth 
when the voice was speaking. I’m not at all 
sure I didn’t. But it’s quite possible I was 
wrong. She had nothing in her hands when 
the light went up.” 

“Can we be sure of anything?” asked 
Mallard. 

He went to the window and stood there look- 
ing out into the garden, white under the moon- 
light. Presently, Boyd heard him give a heavy 
sigh before he turned and left the roem wi 
a quiet word or two. E 

‘Good night, old skeptic. Sleep well. 


On the afternoon of the next day Belle 
Chubb, as she had been in the old days—Belle 
Jago, as she now called herself—went round to 
have tea alone with Rose at the old house, and 
took her crystal with her. 

Emery had arranged to come on later to se 
what he could do in the way of spirit photo- 
graphs before the second séance, and was 
spending his day with Professor Boyd who was 
making some tests in thought-transference— 
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rather startling, as he confessed to Mallard 
that day at luncheon. A 

“By the bye, Mallard,” said Boyd, “he was 
rather interested in that portrait of Ivo over 
the library fireplace. Kept staring at it as 
though it fascinated him.” 

“Why not?” asked Mallard. “If Ivo was 
really speaking through that trumpet——” 

He caught a glance from young Neal and 
flushed slightly. The boy was smiling with 
ironical disbelief. 

He broke off from that line of thought 
abruptly, and changed the subject. ‘What 
about some tennis this afternoon, Billy?” 

“Oh, splendid!’ said the boy. “I’m pining 
for a game.” 

“Good. I’ll meet you on the court at three 
o'clock.” 

Boyd raised his eyebrows, and looked 
alarmed. “If I were you, old man——” 

Mallard smiled at him in a challenging way, 
like a schoolboy who has made up his mind to 
play truant. 5 

“I’m feeling as fit as a fiddle. This lazy life 
down here has made a new man of me.” 

Boyd waited till after luncheon when Billy 
went to change, before making another protest. 

“That game of tennis,” he said. “It’s mad- 
ness, old man. You mustn’t do it.” 

“Oh, I shall go easy,” said Mallard. ‘““There’s 
no risk.” 

“It’s a deadly risk,” said Boyd angrily. 
“Don’t be a blind fool, Mallard.” 

Mallard laughed with the old light in his 
eyes. All through luncheon Boyd had noticed 
some change in him, as though a cloud had 

from his mind. 

“The fact is,” he said quietly, “I slipped 
away this morning—while you were busy with 
that fellow Jago—and paid a visit to the local 
vet. I mean my old friend, Doctor Harding. 
He pooh-poohs that Harley Street man. Says 
my heart is as sound as a bell, except for a bit 
of a jolt due to overwork and slight strain. 
He’s not at all against a moderate amount of 
exercise. So that’s that, and I feel much more 
cheerful, after weeks of morbid terrors of which 
I’m thoroughly ashamed.” 

“My dear old man!” said Boyd, and grabbed 
Mallard’s arm, affectionately. 

Mallard thumped him in the chest and 
rumpled his red hair. 

“You come and watch me take down Billy’s 
pride!” he said. ‘Gad, it’s a frightful time 
since I held a racket in my hand.” 

He went to put on flannels, and Boyd 
watched him win at six-two, six-five, six-love. 
He played with all his old grace and form, with 
that perfect forehand drive which was untak- 
able by young Neal. 


Round at the old house at the bottom of the 
lane, Belle Chubb had a quiet afternoon with 
Rose Jaffrey, whose father had gone out to see 
some friends in the neighborhood, so that they 
had the place to themselves. 

Belle was less shy now though not very 
talkative at first. Rose took her about the 
garden and showed her the flowers, which she 
seemed to like, and a brood of young chicks, 
which called to some mother-love in this white- 
faced girl. She gave a scream of delight and 
said, ““Aren’t they darlings!” and took one up 
in her hands to kiss its fluffy little body. 

Afterwards they sat on the lawn, so soft and 
closely mown, under the shade of a big old 
cedar tree, and these two girls made a strange 
contrast, of which perhaps they were both con- 
Sclous now and then—Rose in a summer frock 
with long sleeves through which her arms 
showed, and Belle in her little black slip, 
tather shabby and worn, with her thin legs 
tucked under it. 

“You’re lucky!” said Belle after there had 


nh a moment’s silence between them. She | 


looked up at Rose with a sidewise glance. 
“What — you think that?” asked Rose, 
g at her. 


' “Belle Chubb shrugged her thin shoulders. 


“All the blooming luck, I should say! Better 
than life in Brixton, I don’t think.” 
Aren’t you happy in Brixton?” asked Rose. 
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“T dare say life can be just as good there.” 
“Think so?” asked Belle, with dark irony. 
She laughed with a shrill note in her voice. 
“Not much fun over a photographer’s shop 

with the trams going by, and nothing but 

crystal-gazing, with the blinds pulled down. 
used to be a dancing-girl—in the Turvey 

Troupe—before I took up with Em. I mean 

before we set up as mediums, and all that. 

That wasn’t much of a life neither, come to 

think of it.” 

Rose asked a question which had been in her 
mind most of the afternoon. But even now 
she hesitated to ask it. It seemed hardly fair, 
and she had always played fair. 

“Does he believe in all that? I mean the 
spirit voices, and so on. Is he quite sincere 
about it?” 

Belle suddenly took fright. At least she 
answered cautiously, with a furtive look at 
Rose Jaffrey. 

“Oh, he believes all right. Mostly! Of 
course sometimes one can’t tell what’s true and 
what isn’t. Em doesn’t dogmatize.” 

“And you?” asked Rose. “Do you believe 
in the spirits?” 

Belle seemed to be struggling between a de- 
sire for truthfulness and professional caution. 
For a moment, perhaps, she leaned to the side 
of truth in this garden with this friendly 
actress, so pretty and kind, with those inno- 
cent-looking flowers. 

“T hate the whole business. I wish I’d never 
had nothing to do with it, I tell you straight. 
But I see things in the crystal, sometimes. 
Pictures. Faces and things. One has to be- 
lieve, as far as that goes, I will say.” 

‘““How strange!”’ said Rose. “It’s all very 
mysterious. Sometimes I feel frightened when 
I think of these things.”’ 

Belle was silent again for a minute. Perhaps 
she thought she had said too much, for when 
she spoke again it was in a sullen way, and as 
though she were repeating her professional 
patter. 

“Em knows all about it. It’s the super- 
normal faculties and psychic energy. We get 
into touch with the infinite. Em can explain 
it all, if you want to know. Psychological 
phenomena, and all that!” 

Presently she stood up. ‘“‘Hadn’t we better 
do a bit of crystal-gazing?” she asked. ‘Busi- 

ness is business, and that’s what you asked 
| me for, wasn’t it?” 

| “No,” said Rose truthfully. “I asked you 

|to see my garden. Don’t let’s bother about 

the crystal.” 

“Tt’s my job,” said Belle. “TI left it in the 
summer-house in a bit of brown paper. We 
may as well get on with it. Em will be angry 
if I play about all the time.” 

She insisted on fetching it, and sat down 
again under the shade of the cedar tree with 
the crystal on her lap and her head bent over it. 

“JT don’t know whether it’ll work out-of- 
doors,” she said. “I’ve never tried before.” 

“Queer little creature!” thought Rose, and 
she felt sorry for the child and yet was curious 
to know if she could see anything. 

She saw nothing for quite a long time. Once 
she said, ‘‘Oh, hang it!” as if angry with it, and 
fretful. 

Then suddenly she began to speak in a low 
voice. “I seea face. It’s a man’s face. Clean- 
shaven. Middle-aged. Gray hair. It’s a 
sharp kind of face. Why, it’s Mr. Mallard. 
Same as he was last night—only different, 
somehow. Wearing white things. Not well, 
it seems to me. Looks ill. In pain, I should 
say. Struggling with himself ... That’s 
funny! He’s fallen down. He’s——” 

She had her thin fingers gripped on the 
crystal, but suddenly she pushed it sharply off 
her lap so that it rolled onto the smooth grass 
and lay there with the sun sparkling on it. 

“Oh, it’s all rot!” she said. “One imagines 
it all. It’s silly!” 

She stared curiously at Rose Jaffrey who 
was looking at her with frightened eyes. 

“Don’t you get scared,” she said. “It’s the 
subconscious mind. That’s all. That’s what 
Em says when he wants to be scientific.” 








*You’ve frightened me!” said Rose. “Mr. 
Mallard ” One hand crept to her breast, 
“He’s your lover, isn’t he?” asked Belle, 

“Yes,” said Rose. “My lover. My love! 
... What did you see? ... That last 
picture——” 

“Tt was all fancy,” said Belle. ‘One sees 
what one thinks of. Last night, at the séance, 
I was took up with him because of his hand- 
some face and his kindness to me. It’s always 
like that, as a rule. It’s like dreaming when 
you’re awake. I’m sorry if I scared you, 
Honest, I am.” 

It was only ten minutes later that Mallard 
came into the garden with Boyd and Emery 
Jago and Wilfred Neal. He was still in flannels 
open at the neck after his victory on the 
tennis-court. 

‘‘We’ve had a great game,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘My first for weeks.” 

“And he flogged me round the court,”’ said 
young Neal, laughing. ‘Great form!” 

“How white you are, my dear,” said Mallard, 
going up to Rose and taking her hand. 

“It’s the sun,” she said. “Rather too hot 
without a hat.” 

She put a hand on his arm and the color 
came back into her face. She had never seen 
her dear egoist looking so well and happy. 

That afternoon Emery Jago took some photo- 
graphs of Mallard and Rose in the drawing- 
room of the old house, and then went upstairs 
with Belle and Mr. Jaffrey (who had come back 
to tea) and exposed some plates in the bedroom 
with the little powder-closet which was sup- 
posed to be haunted. There was just a chance, 
he said, that he might get a spirit photograph, 
although he was very doubtful about it. 

Still, Jago said, it might be worth while 
wasting a few plates on the chance of getting a 
snap of any earth-bound spirit who might pass 
by. He was certain-the house was haunted, 
and even Belle admitted that she felt “funny” 
in that room upstairs where the old lady was 
supposed to walk. Perhaps it was the effect of 
the four-poster bed with its hangings of green 
brocade which made Belle have ‘‘the creeps” in 
this room, as she confessed to Mr. Jaffrey. 

He was very much interested in Emery 
Jago’s idea of exposing some specially sensitive 
plates, and arranged for him to develop them 
in the dressing-room at the other end of the 





passage. 

Mallard was left alone with Rose while the 
photography was going on, young Neal stroll- 
ing off to invite Boyd down to tea, as otherwise 
he might feel deserted. 

They went out into the garden again and 
Rose watched Mallard make a few shots with 
the croquet balls, hitting the stick from the 
far end of the lawn with a skill that was aided 
perhaps by a little luck. 

““My eye is as good as ever it was!” he said, 
boyishly pleased with himself. “I took down 
Billy’s pride just now. He thought he was 
going to give the old un an awful whipping!” 

He looked happy after that victory. Rose 
had never seen him looking so bronzed, and 
well, and splendid. Lately, she thought, he had 
been melancholy sometimes, as though some 
shadow were on his mind—Evelyn’s desertion 
of him—but this afternoon that touch of gloom 
had passed and his voice had its old gay and 
careless ring. 

“T’m like a kid when I see a ball of any kind,” 
he said, and came over to her with the croquet 
mallet under his arm. 

She offered to play him a game, but with 
sudden contrition he remembered that she had 
complained of the sun and he suggested a shady 
place where they could sit and look at the view 
and talk if they felt like that, or keep silent 
if it seemed better. She had the gift of beauti- 
ful silences, he told her. 

It was not one of his own gifts, as she re- 
minded him with a smiling candor, but as @ 
matter of fact he kept silent for quite a time, 
leaning back in a deck chair while she sat on 
the grass by his side with her head against 
his knee 


She was half inclined to tell him of that 
fright she had had when that girl had seen him 
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in the crystal. It had given her a shock for a’ 
few moments of foolish terror, until he had 
come into the garden laughing and cheery 
after his game of tennis. It showed how 
foolish it was to let one’s imagination be caught 
hold of by that kind of thing. 

Rose wished her dear egoist had not become 
so much interested in spiritualism. It was all 
rather alarming—and morbid in a way, she 
thought. She wondered what had made him 
attracted by it suddenly. It was his love for 
Ivo, perhaps. He had never really got over 
his grief at that boy’s death and always spoke 
of him as though he had been endowed with all 
virtue and knightliness. 

“How charming it is here!” he said presently. 
“How good life is in old gardens like this, with 
the sun warm on one’s face and a sense of hap- 
piness in one’s soul.” 

“What makes you so happy today?” she 
asked. ‘I saw it in your eyes when you came 
in with Billy. A shadow lifted!” 

He was tempted to tell her about that sen- 
tence of death from which he had been re- 
prieved now—all the agony he had gone 
through because of that infernal specialist and 
the young jackanapes from the hotel in 
Knightsbridge. One day he would tell her all 
that . . . So she had noticed a shadow and its 
sudden lifting! She seemed to notice the slight- 
est change in him and all his play-acting had 
not deceived her about that melancholy which 
had settled dowr on him until this new hope 
of life and health. 

“I oughtn’t to feel so merry and bright 
today,” he said. .“I had a letter from Evelyn 
by the morning’s mail. She’s not coming 
back. She and Freddy Duke are staying in 
Cairo. They will be glad if I hurry up the 
divorce business! I suppose I ought to rage and 
storm, but somehow I don’t feel like it. I only 
feel glad to be here in this garden, with the 
sun on my face and your dear head against my 
knee, and a complete sense of well-being.” 

“T’m glad,” said Rose. 

He touched her hair for a moment caress- 
ingly before he gave a light-hearted laugh. 

““God’s in His heaven. All’s right with the 
world! . . . I wouldn’t be surprised if you 
have strawberries and cream for tea.” 

“T have,” said Rose. ‘But I’m sorry about 
Evelyn. For her sake.” 

“Poor little Evelyn!” said Mallard, and in 
his sigh was all the remembrance of that 
marriage which had begun in love. 

Then he made a quick gesture as though 

thrusting a brief on one side, impatiently. 
_ “That case is finished. I’m afraid the verdict 
Is against me. One of my failures . . . Well, 
I’m not going to let it take the color out of this 
garden or the scent out of those flowers—or 
the happiness out of my heart. I’m afraid I’m 
still an egoist. Self-preservation is the first 
law of life.” 

“Bless your happiness,” she said, and shifted 
a little on the grass to look up into his face. 
Why did he look so happy, this afternoon? 

He looked down at her with smiling eyes as 





though he read that question in her eyes. 
z “Tm afraid it’s physical, partly,” he said. | 
Queer how the body and brain react! That | 
game of tennis set my circulation going, I sup- | 
pose. But it’s spiritual too, I hope. It seems | 
silly to say so, but somehow I feel a kind of | 
assurance that the next world—the other side | 
—is not merely an illusion of the human mind | 
anxious for survival. I believe it’s true. I} 
lieve there’s God—some spirit of Goodness | 
—behind all this.” 
He looked across the croquet lawn to the 
woods and the line of hills beyond the garden, 
immering under the warm sunshine. 
Who’s converted you, skeptic?” asked 
Rose. “Emery Jago and his tin trumpet?” 
She spoke almost flippantly, but there was a 
tremor in her voice, and she took one of his 
nds and put it to her lips. 
Not that,” he said, “though I think there’s 
Foething in it . . . I wouldn’t say it wasn’t 
vo... but I think it may be some words 
t keep ringing through my head. ‘Love has 
no death and spirits meet across the bridge.’ 
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system. Instead it is a delightful, easy, 
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nor interferes with your daily routine. 

Its alkaline reaction tends to sweeten 
your stomach and clear your head. It is 
pleasant to take, not harsh nor drastic 
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Try ENno’s tomorrow morning and 
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$1.25 a bottle. 
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Boyd says they came out of my subconscious 
mind. Very likely! But wherever they came 
from they seem to express some faith in me, 
and that’s good enough. 

“Lately I’ve been groping through darkness 
like a man in a tunnel. Now I seem to have 
come out of the tunnel, quite suddenly. It’s as 
though I was aware of the spirit—God, if you 
like—in all this beauty about us. I feel like the 
fellow in John Masefield’s poem. ‘The Ever- 
lasting Mercy,’ wasn’t it?” 

“Teach me,” said Rose quietly. For a mo- 
ment there was a faint mist of tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, it’s all very vague! Only an acute 
sense of happiness, with hope ahead.” 

“Let me share it,’”’ she pleaded. “Give me 
half your hope.” 

He looked down and saw her upturned face, 
and for a moment, which seemed a long time, 
he looked into her eyes with a kind of wist- 
fulness for the beauty of her face and all the 
loveliness in her. 

“All that I have is yours,” he answered 
gravely. ‘All my love, as vou have long known, 
Rose. The love of a middle-aged man, growing 
gray.” 

“No!” she said. “A lover’s love. My dear, 
my dear.” 

She was on her knees on the lawn under the 
old tree through which the sunlight came, 
touching her hair. Her hands, those exquisite 
hands which people watched when she played 
her parts, faltered up to his chest with a caress- 
ing touch and she bent her head towards him. 
He took her head in his hands and kissed her on 
the forehead and then once on the lips, as her 
body rested against him. 

‘An eternal pledge,”’ he said presently, when 
she had drawn away again with a deep flush of 
color in her face. ‘Love everlasting, my dear. 
between your soul and mine. Is that a 
promise?” 

“And thereto I plight thee my troth,” she 
answered, and though she smiled her eyes were 
wet. 

They both rose and stood together, holding 
hands, as Mr. Jaffrey came out of the house 
calling them. 

“Rose! . . . Mallard, my dear friend!” 

“What is it, Father?” asked Rose. 

He did not notice their emotion or the flame 
of color in her face. 

“Come!” he said. “There are wonders and 
portents in the house. That remarkable young 
man has been developing his photographs. 
One of them is very startling. It’s the one he 
took of our friend here in the drawing-room. 
There is a spirit face above his shoulder. 
Beyond any doubt.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Ma lard. 
“Whose face?” 

“Perhaps it is for you to say,”’ answered Mr. 
Jaffrey gravely. 

He led them back into the house. 

In the drawing-room Jago was examining 
some wet prints from a small dish filled with 
acid. He was holding one up to the light. 

“Tt certainly looks like a face,” he said. 

Belle Chubb was on the other side of the 
table and looked sharply at Mallard. 

“You see, Mallard,” said Mr. Jaffrey. “It’s 
the one Mr. Jago took when you were standing 
by the fireplace. Observe that luminous patch 
above your right shoulder. In the center of it 
is the face of a young man, very distinct. Have 
a look.” 

Mallard took up the print and stared at it, 
and for a moment his face became pale. 

“Tt’s Ivo’s face,” he said. “Ivo—as I last 
saw him sa 

There was silence in the room, as though all 
of them were awestruck by this recognition. 

“There is no death!” said Mr. Jaffrey. 

The words he spoke reminded him of some 
quotation from his inexhaustible store of 
memory and he declaimed them in his rich 
reverberating voice: 

“‘There is no death! What seems so is 

transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.’ ” 





Rose Jaffrey leaned over Mallard’s shoulder 
and stared at the wet print. 

“Are you certain?” she asked tremulously, 

“‘There’s no doubt about it,”’ said Mallard, 
“It’s like that portrait over my fireplace. The 
same poise of the head, and the smiling eyes, 
rather ironical of life.” 

“Yes,” said Emery, “I noticed that portrait, 
I was almost certain it must be your brother, 
Wasn’t I, Belle?” 

“Yes, Em,” said the girl. 

He gave a possible explanation of the phe 
nomenon, doubtfully. 

“Of course, that image on the plate may 
have been a projection of some mental me 
of mine. I may have retained the vibrations 
of that portrait and then transferred them 
somehow onto the negative. If you don’t care 
to believe in a psychic interpretation—and it’s 
very risky—there may be some natural ex- 
planation—the mind operating in a mysterious 
way. Not that I pretend to understand that 
sort of thing. Professor Boyd might give a 
better theory.” 

“Confound old Redhead!” said Mr. Jaffrey 
impatiently. “I confess he annoys me some- 
times by his deliberate materialism. What do 
you think, my dear sir?” 

“T,” Mallard answered quietly—“I -prefer 
to think that Ivo has been here—that he is here 
now. Lately I have seemed to be aware of him 
close to me, with a sense of comradeship. It 
sounds rather foolish, but I can’t express it in 
any other way.” 

“It’s probably true,” said Emery Jago. “It’s 
the fundamental idea of our psychic faith.” 

“Of all faith,” said Mr. Jaffrey. 


That evening, after tea, Mallard walked 
home with Boyd and young Neal. They had 
arranged to come back again after supper fora 
séance in the old house where Emery Jago and 
Belle were staying on, at Mr. Jaffrey’s invita- 
tion. Mallard was whistling as he went up the 
lane. He walked ahead a few yards at a 
brisk pace, Boyd lagging behind with Billy 
discussing that spirit photograph which both 
of them declined to believe. 

“T believe it’s a deliberate fake,”’ said Boyd. 
“That fellow Jago photographed the portrait 
over Mallard’s fireplace and then exposed it on 
the same plate with Mallard, in Miss Jaffrey’s 
drawing-room.” 

“T agree,” said Billy, “although I must ad- 
mit there were one or two differences. The 
collar was not the same.” 

“Oh, he may have retouched it a bit,” said 
Boyd. “That’s easy, I imagine.” 

“Mr. Mallard believes in it,”’ said Billy. “He 
was quite angry when I expressed my doubts.” 

“He’s a bit emotional,” said Boyd. “Most 
lawyers are, I notice, although it’s against the 
popular idea. Besides——” 

Heechecked himself, not caring to say any- 
thing about the emotional crisis which Mallard 
had been passing through because of that shock 
about his health, before going to see that re- 
spectable old doctor in the neighborhood who 
had pooh-poohed the specialist. ~ 

Mallard turned suddenly, checking his pace. 

“Come on, you laggards!” 

He laughed at them, and waited until they 
came up, and then put his hand on Billy's 
shoulder. ‘Well, young fellow, how are you 
feeling after that tennis of ours?” 

“A bit stiff, I admit,” said young Neal. 

“Lord! This modern youth!” Mallard ex 
claimed, giving the boy’s shoulder a friendly 
punch. “I’m game for a ten-mile walk.” 

“Go easy, old man,” said Boyd. ; 

Mallard laughed cheerily. ‘Hark at our 
scientist, with his creaking bones and 
eyes. Come on, Boyd. Brisk up!” : 

But he stopped again at the turn of the lane 
to look over a gate at the distant view actos 
his own field. “Pretty good, that,” he said 


_ “Wonderfully good!” 


The sun had caught the tops of the distant 
trees with their massed foliage, setting themoa 
fire, it seemed, in a splendor of golden. 
while the hills beyond were a long ‘line 
deepest purple. £9 
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** ‘God’s in His heaven: All’s right with the 
world!’ ” cried Mallard, raising his hands with 
a gesture of triumphant faith. 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Boyd. ‘‘Not so 
far as the world is concerned. It’s all wrong!” 

“No,” said Mallard. ‘Not for those who 
have a sense of beauty, and good-will in their 
hearts, and some touch of faith in a life beyond. 
Like Billy, here. Eh?” 

Like himself now, though perhaps he didn’t 
care to say so. Remembering his words with 
Rose, it is easy to guess why he felt happy and 
uplifted. She had pledged her love to him, in a 
spiritual way, unspoiled by passion. Perhaps, 
too, that letter from Evelyn had given him a 
sense of freedom, although he had resolved not 
to make use of it yet to speak of marriage. 

Probably he was right in thinking that his 
sense of physical fitness and his new hope 
of health were the chief cause of his exaltation 
of spirits. That was his egotism again and the 
animal man eager for self-preservation. And 
yet one cannot underestimate the sense of 
spiritual awakening that had come to him like 
a sudden conversion from his old skepticism. 
Rose’s love again had something to do with 
that, and perhaps those experiences of Emery 
Jago’s, which had certainly influenced his mind 
and turned his thoughts to the mysteries of life 
and death. 

It was curious, for instance, that he had that 
awareness of Ivo’s presence, apart altogether 
from spirit photographs and spirit voices. Even 
Boyd was startled by the gladness and vivacity 
of his face when he turned and spoke to Neal. 

“Billy,” he said, with a challenging look, 
“T’ll vault you over this gate for sixpence! 
One hand, and over you go.” 

“Nothing doing,” said young Neal. “I’m 
too stiff, sir.” 

“Well, watch me.”. 

“Be careful, old man,” said Boyd. 

Mallard laughed, touched the gate with one 
hand, and was over with a bound, gracefully, 
lightly, like a Greek athlete. 

“Your sixpence!’’ said Billy. . 

Then Boyd gave a cry of alarm. 

Mallard stood for a moment in the field with 
his left hand pressed tightly against his ribs. 

‘“‘That’s funny!” he said. “That’s——” 

He gave a groan and staggered a pace or two 
and fell with a kind of sideways spin with his 
left arm twisted under his body, and his face 
in the grass. 

“Good heavens!” said Billy. ‘He’s hurt 
himself.” He was over the gate in a second 
stooping over the man to whom he owed 
most things in life. 

Boyd climbed over the gate, catching his foot 
in one of the bars and falling over the other 
side. He struggled up and ran to Mallard 
and stood over him shouting angry and almost 
blasphemous words. 

“You fool! ... you blasted fool! ... 
Didn’t I watn you? . . . What the devil did 
you do that for, Mallard, old man . . . Oh, 
God in Heaven!” 

“‘What’s the matter with him?” asked young 
Neal, turning round with a dead-white face. 

““Go and fetch some brandy,” shouted Boyd, 
“and look quick about it. You little fool. All 
this crazy sport——” 

He spoke as though it were Billy’s fault, that 
vaulting over the gate, this collapse of Mallard. 

Young Neal ran like a hare to the old cottage 
at the end of the lane. Rose Jaffrey was in the 
garden with Belle Chubb. 

“Hullo!” she said as the boy dashed in. 
“‘Who’s in a hurry?” 

“Brandy!” he said breathlessly. ‘Mr. 
Mallard—he’s very ill.” 

For a second or less Rose Jaffrey stared at 
him while all the color died in her face. She 
looked at Belle Chubb with a sudden terror in 
her eyes, remembering something. Then she 
fled into the house to fetch the brandy. 

“Ts he dead?” asked Belle Chubb, in a tone- 
less voice. She too, who was always white, was 
now more blanched, remembering something 
she had seen in a crystal. 

“Dead?” said young Neal. ‘No, of course 
not. No! He was perfectly fit——” 


Rose came out again with a little decanter of 
brandy. ‘Where?’ she asked. 

“The gate at the corner of the field.” 

He seized the brandy from her roughly, and 
dashed away without another word. 

Rose ran after him and caught up to him. ., 
Later, when Mr. Jaffrey came with Belle 
Chubb and Emery Jago, they found her weep- 
ing over Mallard’s body, kissing his face as he 


“lay on his back staring up to the blue sky, 


with his white flannels open at the neck, 
Young Neal was leaning against a tree, his 
body shaken with sobs, while Boyd strode up 
and down in an anguish of rage and grief. 
Adrian Mallard—so vital—so much in love 
with life—that “dear egoist” as Rose Jaffrey 
called him—had vaulted across the Gate. 


For a week or two the news of Mallard’s 
death was a shock to all his friends. Even for 
longer than that there were sympathetic refer- 
ences to his great loss to the bar, at legal ban- 
quets and public dinners. Several of the judges 
expressed their regret at the sudden passing of 
an eminent and brilliant counsel who had main- 
tained the highest traditions of the Law and 
had been clearly marked out for a most dis- 
tinguished career, had he been spared. 

Other men who had known him at Oxford 
and in private friendship spoke about him with 
a touch of emotion and a kind of incredulity 
that he of all men should have been struck 
down in the prime of life. ‘‘Mallard dead! 
Why, he seemed to have the gift of eternal 
youth—so vital and good at games, and all 
that. It makes one think a bit. ‘In the midst 
of life’ and so forth . . . Poor old Mallard!” 

A few remembered him more poignantly, just 
those who felt that some of their own life had 
died with him; his man, Sadler, who had served 
him with a silent devotion, and Professor Boyd 
who had been his most intimate friend, and 
young Neal who had regarded him with hero- 
worship, and Rose Jaffrey who had loved him; 
and Evelyn, his wife, who had abandoned him, 
but out in Cairo with that other man she had 
chosen, wept bitterly for a time so that the 
other man was very much annoyed. 

Rose Jaffrey was most stricken. She too, 
like Evelyn, had wept her heart out on the 
night of his death, frightening her father next 
morning by her look of anguish. He had 
guessed that there had been a little sentiment 
between his daughter and her distinguished 
friend, but had never suspected that Rose had 
been so deeply in love with him, or he with 
her. 

Indeed it was only gradually, even now, that 
he realized how much love there had been be- 
tween them, and the revelation was rather 
alarming to him, because it seemed likely to 
affect his daughter’s career and happiness. She 
was ill towards the end of the summer and 
found it difficult—impossible even—to learn 
her part for that new play which was to give 
her a very great chance of reputation— 
Barrie’s latest and most beautiful work, exactly 
suited to her personality and art. ; 

He helped her to learn the book but she could 
not memorize the lines and broke down crying 
once when he bullied her a little. 

“You put no spirit into it, my dear! You 
haven’t your heart in it.” : 

“My heart bleeds,” she said, and burst into 
tears. 

He was angry with her. Her genius, her art, 
all the tradition he had bequeathed to her, all 
his teaching, seemed to matter nothing to her 
now. She was limp and listless at a time when 
all London was waiting for that new produc- 
tion. She refused to see the photographers and 
interviewers who came down to the old house 
for advance publicity, and to Mr. Jatirey that 
was very disappointing. After all Mallard 
was a middle-aged man. It was absurd of her 
tofretsomuchoverhisdeath. Acharming man, 
certainly, but not more than a good friend. 

“T loved him,” she said with another rush of 
tears. “I shall never love anybody else, 
Father.” 

“My dear,” he said, “you will have a thou- 
sand lovers and one of them will be the right 
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one. But you’re young enough to wait, and 
your art must come first—for years to come.” 

He was startled and annoyed—even indig- 
nant—when Rose received a letter from a firm 
of solicitors informing her that the late Mr. 
Adrian Mallard had left a will written the night 
before his death bequeathing her all his estate, 
with the exception of a legacy to Wilfred Neal 
and some bequests to friends and servants. It 
included his country house with its furniture 
and pictures, and his furniture and personal 
belongings in his flat in town. 

“Rose, darling,” said Mr. Jaffrey, “I don’t 
want to pry into your private affairs—and I 
am not narrow-minded or puritanical—but 
it seems to me strange that our poor friend 
should have left you his fortune like this.” 

“Why strange, Father?” asked Rose, rather 
coldly, as though she resented some suspicion 
in his mind. 

Mr. Jaffrey hedged a little and his thin face 
flushed. ‘“‘You know the world, my dear. It 
always suspects the worst, especially of people 
in our profession.” 

“T was never his mistress, Father,” said 
Rose, “if you mean that.” 

The candor in her eyes abashed him. He 
was shy of her when she looked at him like that 
and spoke so bluntly. 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it 
before answering her. ‘My little Rose! You 
and I know each other. I was only thinking 
of your reputation with a public that worships 
you. It’s very precious to me.” 

“It means nothing at all to me, 
and shocked him horribly. 

“You ought to see a doctor,” he told her. 
“Tm afraid you are rather ill, my dear.” 

That was true, but no doctor could cure her. 
Mallard’s death had left her with a sense of 
emptiness and desolation. It was only when 
he died that she knew how much she loved him. 
There had hardly been a hint of passion be- 
tween them, except, perhaps, twice when for a 
moment or two she had been shy of something 
in his eyes and voice that day they had been 
together in the wood, and then again in the 
porch of Compton church. 

She had liked his friendship—perhaps it had 
flattered her, and she had smiled at his amusing 
egotism, and then gradually had come to love 
him for his kindness. It was only on that after- 
noon when he had been so happy and had 
talked to her of life and faith that her heart had 
yearned towards him as a lover. She had leaned 
towards him and let him kiss her. She knew 
then that her soul was pledged to him, as he 
had said. But even then it was a spiritual 
pledge and she was only aware that she loved 
him with passion when he lay dead before her. 

Something died in her too at that time, or 
at least was dreadfully wounded. Something 
went out of the beauty of life, she thought. 
She was very broken. Even her courage went 
for a time, so that she could not face up to her 
new part and shrank from its responsibilities. 
How could she face an audience again with the 


” she said, 
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smiling charm of one of Barrie’s women when | 
she had to struggle to keep from weeping? | 
It was only her remembrance of Mallard’s | 
mind—so many things he had said to her about | 
himself—that made her go through with it all, | 
after those weeks of mourning and many tears. 
He had loved courage and the sporting spirit. 
“Whatever the adventure of life,” he had said, 
“let’s go through with it without whining.” | 
She remembered those words one day when | 
she slipped round to his house—hers now!— | 
one evening before going up to town for re- 
hearsals. Professor Boyd was there looking 
over Mallard’s papers and doing some work 
about the will—those bequests to friends—and 
for some time he talked gravely and tenderly of 
his friend whose loss he felt desperately. 
Then she left him and went about the house 
alone and shyly as though trespassing there, 
ough most things belonged to her. She 
opened the wardrobe in his bedroom and put 
her face against some of his clothes hanging 
there, as though the touch of them brought her 
nearer to him. ‘My dear!” she said in a 
Whisper. “Speak to me. Help me to be brave.” 
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| She stood with her face raised to his portrait, 
listening with all her senses for some answer 
from him. But there was no answer, and only 

| the banging of a door by a gust of wind through 

| the open window. It made her start. 

| “My nerves are all wrong,” she thought. “I 

| shall have to be careful . . . Courage!” 

That visit to Mallard’s house, and some sense 
of contact with his presence there, did give her 
a renewal of courage, and she made a vow to 
play the game as her lover would have wished. 
That night her father was surprised to hear her 
laugh again, and delighted when she offered to 
play him a game of chess, not guessing that she 
was forcing herself to take an interest in the 
little things of life and get back to cheerfulness. 

She cried out for courage again in her dress- 
ing-room on the opening night of Barrie’s play. 
It was true that her nerves were out of order 
and they played her a dreadful trick before 
she went on the stage. Every word of her part 
disappeared from her. She could not remember 
even her first line, and was panic-stricken. 

“What on earth shall I do?” she cried. 

Wilfred Neal had just left her, wishing her 
“the best of luck.” She saw him very often 
now and loved his friendship because he spoke 
so much of Mallard and was a link with him. 
Other friends were in the house on this first 
night. Boyd was going to sit with her father 
in the second row. Her unknown worshipers 
had been waiting in a queue for hours. And 
now she was going to let them all down. Her 
mind was a complete blank. Not one word 
could she remember, and for the first time in 
her life she knew the horror of stage fright. 

“God help me!” she whispered, and leaned 
against the wall of her dressing-room with her 
hands clasped above her head. 

The call came for her and she heard it with 
terror. She was going to make a fool of herself 
before all her friends and this crowded house. 

Suddenly her mind called aloud to Mallard. 

“Help me!” she cried inside her mind. “My 
dear, my dear, I need you now! Come to me 
and give me courage!” 

Someone was speaking to her inside the 
room. “It’s time, Miss Jaffrey. Less than half 
a minute. Aren’t you well? Good Lord—how 
pale you look!” 

It was the producer, very anxious on this 
first night. ( 

“Coming!” she said. 

Strangely and suddenly her own nervousness 
passed from her completely as though some 
hand of grace had touched her. It was as 
though her friend had answered her. She had 
a conviction that he had heard her cry for help 
and that his spirit was close to her. She felt 
marvelously at ease, wonderfully confident. 
She was smiling when she slipped through the 
wings onto the stage and heard the greeting 
from all her friends in that crowded house— 
and they were all her friends that night. 

“Tt is my dear egoist who is helping me,” she 
said to herself. “I am playing to him.” 

That queer little smile of hers remained on 
her lips and in her eyes all through the play. 
It suited the part of the humorous lady who 
had been born in Barrie’s brain. It was the 
theme of all the critics next day. ‘Miss 
Jaffrey,” said one of them, “smiled with her 
soul. She not only played the part of Barrie’s 


cluding Instalment of this novel. 


nature shrinks. 


spirit of Mallard. 





beautiful character, she lived in it... We 
have few such actresses.” 

In the dressing-room after her many calls 
before the curtain her father flung his arms 
about her, and kissed her on both cheeks, while 
Boyd and young Neal stood waiting with cop- 
gratulations. 

“Exquisite and perfect!” said Mr. Jaffrey, 
“Rose, my darling, I knew you could act, but 
not like that, not like that! You're a great 
artist. I’m very proud of you. You made your 
poor old father blubber like a baby. Didn't 
she, professor?” 

“T didn’t notice,” said Boyd. “I was too 
busy blubbering myself. Miss Jaffrey, you’ve 
cured me of cynicism. I’m a wallowing senti- 
mentalist, thanks to you and Barrie.” 

“T was playing to my friends,” said Rose 
tremulously. “Their love helped me.” 

“It was perfectly topping,’ said Neal, 
“Absolutely divine, if you’ll allow me to say 


She allowed him to say so, laughing at his 
way of putting it, before the producer and 
others came in with a tiny figure with the 
smallest hands and feet on any full-grown man, 
and a large-sized head for his little body. He 
had his hands in his pockets and whistled to 
hide his incurable shyness. 

“Tt was g-r-r-r-and, lassie,” he said. “Just 
as I imagined the wean.” 

Many letters and telegrams were waiting 
for her in the theater next day when she passed 
through the stage door, and she read them in 
her dressing-room. They were congratulations 
from unknown admirers and many friends 
thanking her for the delight she had given 
them, and for some message that had come 
from her by her sweetness and grace. “The 
world is better for your beauty,” wrote a 
famous old dramatist. “My dim old eyes were 
brightened by your loveliness and I repented 
of my sins and thanked God for your grace.” 

Rose Jaffrey had wet eyelashes when she read 
some of these words. She had been so near to 
calamity! If she had not been helped like that 
by some spiritual aid—surely her cry had been 
heard!—she would have been ruined for ever as 
an actress. How disappointed all these friends 
would have been! What a death-blow to her 
father’s pride! She had been saved by that cry 
to her lover, beyond any doubt. 

She opened another of those letters. But this 
time she sat staring at it as though its words 
had frightened her. It was not a letter of con- 
gratulation but a message from Emery Jago. 


Dear Miss Jaffrey (he wrote),I think 
I ought to tell you that Mr. Mallard has 
come back. Several times his spirit has 
spoken through me. He keeps asking for 
you. If you care to attend one of my 
séances I feel sure you would be much in- 
terested. He has also spoken through Mrs. 
Laveray who is a medium in Camberwell. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emery Jago 


Rose Jaffrey hid the letter under some 
flowers on her dressing-table before answering 
her call for the first act. One of the actors 
noticed that her hands were very cold when 
she touched his, but she played her part with 
the same charm. 


The Return of Adrian Mallard might be the title of the Next and Con- 
Rose Jaffrey, heart-broken by the death 
of her “dear egoist’” as she calls her lover, 1s tempted to believe by Emery 
Jago that Mallard is sending her messages from the other world. Those 
words conveyed by slate-writing and other means are very startling, and— 
towards the end—demand something of Rose Jaffrey from which her whole 


The character of Jago is now revealed with ruthless strength in its 
strange mingling of self-deception and fanatical sincerity. The man be- 
comes almost terrifying in his conviction of direct intercourse with the 


Scene after scene proceeds with a steadily moving intensity which rises 
to a great height of human drama in the concluding chapters of this novel, 
which has a tremendous surprise in the last line of all 
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Kotex Prices 
Reduced 





A few months ago, as a means of winning a million new users for Kotex, 


so as to expedite nation-wide distribution of the new Improved Kotex, we 


made a special offer of one box of Kotex free with every two boxes purchased 


for 98c. This sale is now ended. 


So overwhelming was the response to this offer that we doubled our 
output and are thereby now able to announce a permanent 30% reduction 


in the regular price of Kotex when sold by the box. 


These two exclusive new features have doubled Kotex sales: 


] A new, form-fitting shape —non-detect- 
able under the most clinging gowns, 
because corners are scientifically rounded 


and tapered to fit. 


ELDOM is a manufacturer able to pre- 

sent a greatly improved product at a 
striking reduction in price. Only doubled 
manufacturing facilities maké such a step 
possible. 


Improved Kotex has been two years in 
the making; two years of research, of test, 
of investigation and experiment in our lab- 
oratories, and in the laboratories of women 
doctors. 


Our enthusiasm for the perfected product 
has decided a new production program: 
because of the tremendous demand we have 
doubled our output. This makes possible 
a permanent 30% reduction in the regular 
price of Kotex when sold by the box. 


New, form-fitting Kotex 


And, at the new price, you obtain a product 
exclusive in design—the most radical devel- 
opment in intimate feminine hygiene since 
the invention of Kotex itself. 


A specially perfected process now turns 
and tapers the corners so that the pad fits 


2 Softer wrapping, fluffier filler eliminate 
the discomforts of chafing and binding. 


ALL THE FEATURES AND PROTECTION 


YOU HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN IN KOTEX 
ARE RETAINED. 


snugly, securely . . . without affecting the 
lines of modish gowns. Appearance is con- 
sidered, for the first time in the history of 
sanitary devices! Now, with the assurance 
of exquisite grooming, comes a sense of 
well-being and composure never before 


possible. 


And the gauze wrapping is softer, the 
downy filler even flufher than before. Chaf- 
ing and similar irritation is ended. 


Doctors, nurses cooperated 


During the past two years, 27 women 
doctors, 83 nurses and six specialists in 
feminine hygiene suggested and approved 
ideas not only professionally but also from 
a woman’s point of view. Their endorse- 
ment carries special significance. 


Features exclusive to Kotex 


Kotex and Kotex only offers these exclusive 
new features. In no other sanitary device 
do you get these improvements, And all 
the former exclusive advantages of Kotex 
are retained. The remarkably absorbent 


Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


powers of Kotex remain; the same pro- 
tective area is there. Cellucotton wadding 
which is exclusive to Kotex has all the 
advantages of any waterproofed absorbent, 
plus its own unique qualities —5 times more 
absorbent than cotton— discards like tissue 
—you simply follow directions; it deodor- 
izes thoroughly while being worn. 


Ask for Kotex or Kotex-Super 


You buy Kotex by name, without embar- 
rassment, without delay .. . in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. 

Remember, nothing else is remotely like 
the new Improved Kotex. Buy a box today 
to learn our latest and greatest contribution 
to woman’s hygienic comfort. At all drug, 
dry goods and department stores. Supplied 
also through vending cabinets in rest-rooms 
by West Disinfecting Co. 
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Nothing to Buy 


FOLLOWING this pro- 
gram gives wonderful 
results, and provesone does 
not have to be or become 
toe fat, too thin, or illy 
proportioned. It is based on 
the simplest, best, safest 
system of weight control 
known to the medical pro- 
fession. Send for it ay. 
It’s absolutely fre: 





A Charming Figure 
Gasily Acquired 


Y THIS amazing system(the result of the Weight 
Control Conference held in the N. Y. A 
of Medicine), you can weigh what you want an 

take off or put on weight where desired. Approved 
by physicians. Endorsed by thousands. Following 


the 30-Day Program will enable you to take off at 
least 10 
youthf 


unds and convince you that you can be 
y slender, perfectly formed. 

This Program (complete 
with daily menus, exercises, 
i instructions) is piven you by 
| the makers of the Health-O- 

Meter Automatic Scale that 
ij makes weight control easy 
j and safe, warns you if you 

are starting to gain or lose. 





Procurable at most depart. 


Oe y ment, hardware, physicians 
supply and drug stores. 


HEALTH-O-METER 


pesaasseseersasernsesereese 
Continental Scale Works, Dept. 36-E 
5703 S. Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation to me, send me 
your 30-Day Weight Control Program. 
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Name. 
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Have School in Your 
Own Home 


NO MATTER where you live, let Calvert 
School with its famous methods give your 
child his entire schooling from Kinder- 
garten to High School in your home. 
Write for information to 

REGISTRAR, CALVERT SCHOOL, 
154 W. 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 
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Gordon Motor Crib or Bassinet, such a safe and comfort- 
able way to carry babies up to 18 months! No worry or 
tired arms for mother. Sirona made and attractive, can’t 

hood. No nails or screws 


or camp. Folds for storage or train trips. Thousan' 
by delighted mothers the year round. A model for every 
up. 


ear $3.50 and 
Satisfaction or money refunded. At dealers or 


teed or 
by mail. Send coupon now for illustrated folder. 


Gordon Motor Crib Co., Dept. 5E, 8 Bridge St., N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send illustrated folder; also 
bame of nearest dealer. 
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Molting Pelican (oninued from page 83) 


him a sponge. Say, the joke’s on us. Will 
you take five dollars?” 

“Dear me!” said an amiable voice. It was 
the Reverend Xanthus Merrifew with his hair 
glossy from treatment. “If I had my phar- 
maceutical kit I could stop that bleeding.” 

“T can stop it,” said the uncle, “if he’ll just 
leave me do it.” He approached with a box of 
white powder. 

“Give me that,” said Leonard. 

“Oh, all right. Suit yourself.” And the 
uncle appealed to his recent patron. “I offered 
him five dollars.” 

“Yes, but it shouldn’t have happened. I 
wish I could be of use, sir. I feel guilty. But 
you seem skilful. Am I addressing Doctor 
Leonard? Ah. we are all expecting you. My 
wife will be very glad to see you. I trust those 
gashes will be soon healed. Well, I mustn’t 
keep David waiting any longer. I shall expect 
to tell you much about poor David.” 

“David? Oh, that Indian! I thought his 


“Ah, has Hugh begun with his jokes already? 
There’s no real evil in that joyous nature—but 
the boy is always having his fun. You see, 
David is the last one of his band. The soldiers 
brought him in alive. His native name was 
unpronounceable, and when they translated it 
—well, no gentleman, let alone a lady, could 
possibly make use of it. 

“He was at first most reluctant to receive 
baptism, but our religion is already making him 
tractable and gentle, and David seemed a 
fitting name since he is descended direct from 
Abraham. I shall have much to tell you of 
this. The Papagos have just sent mea stone. 
There is Hugh, ready for you. Ah, Hugh! 
always poking your fun. Good-by, doctor.” 

Hugh watched the clergyman spring actively 
into his saddle and amble away with the hap- 
less Molting Pelican. Then he turned and 
caught sight of Leonard. “For the love of 
Mike!” he said. 

“Yes, my face is a beauty spot.” 

“T offered him five dollars,” said Charlie’s 
uncle. 

“It’s not worth two bits,” said Lloyd; and 
Leonard gazed with silent rancor at the look- 
ing-glass, while the boss explained that his 
nephew had to make a beginning like every- 
body else. Hugh extended his strong hand to 
the boy. “Cheer up, Charlie. You'll go far. 
If it had been my face, you’d have gone through 
the window already. Give the glad hand to 
life. Do you know why? It expands the chest. 
Your lungs will soon be playing around like 
Maltese kittens. The grocer’s thermometer 
registers one hundred and fifteen in the shade.” 

“Tt was that at the railroad,” said Leonard. 

“Doctor, would you mind packing a couple 
of the ketchup in your pockets? The road is 
rough.” 

It needed care'to distribute the bottles be- 
tween various folds of blankets, some in front, 
some behind. There were a dozen. 

“Three cents cheaper each bottle that way,” 
Lloyd explained. “M’fawther wants me to 
learn economy. Why don’t you take your 
coat off and sling it—no, I forgot the ketchup— 
lay it over the valise! Now we're off.” And 
he took the reins. 

“That man at the railroad,” said Leonard, 
“told me it could be hotter.” 

“It can. But a case of sunstroke has never 
been heard of at the Post—and that’s been here 
since the Territory was organized.” 

“Humidity always low, I suppose?” 

“Dryness was created here. It’s all that 
usually happens.” 

“Well, I feel as if a good deal had happened 
already.” 

Hugh looked at Leonard’s raw scars. “Any 
man would. But that will never happen again, 
and you’re going to miss it.” 

The long-tailed horses took them swiftly out 
of town to a road that wound among the cactus 
and the stony mounds of the desert. 


“Do you know French?” said Hugh. ‘Do 


you know the meaning of the word ennui?” 

“T know the feel of it.” 

“You do not. Excuse my contradicting you 
on such short acquaintance.” 

Far away on many sides sharp mountains 
jutted up like icebergs. 

“T should think it might be a hundred-and- 
anything here,” said Leonard. 

Two dots grew visible ahead—two horsemen. 
One bobbed visibly. 

“Tf that parson is a bore,” said Leonard, 
“why don’t they get rid of him?” 

“They can’t until his contract expires. This 
was a big Post when he came.” 

“Well, it’s a small one now. Why isn’t he 
moved to where he’ll have a bigger congrega- 
tion?” 

“In the opinion of the Secretary of War,” 
responded Hugh gravely, “the fewer persons 
that hear his sermons, the larger will be the 
attendance of our army at divine service.” 

They drove on in silence for a while. 

“He’s got three children,” Hugh next ob- 
served. “Their names are Alpha, Epsilon, and 
Iota. The one they are expecting is to be Eta. 


It was his wife’s idea, because they became . 


engaged while she was studying Xenophon.” 

“‘What’s he going to do when they’ ve used up 
all the Greek vowels?” 

“They have anticipated that, and they will 
then begin on the diphthongs. You see, a 
Greek vowel suits a boy or a girl equally well.” 

For the third time Leonard turned for a look 
at his new acquaintance, whose face, however, 
wore merely its accustomed seriousness. How 
much am I to believe of all this? wondered the 
surgeon. But I shall meet those children. 
Perhaps freaks grow bigger here than in Texas. 

They were drawing nearer to the preacher 
and his passive victim. 

“Absalom is hard at it,’”’ said Hugh. 

“At what?” 

“Restoring Molting Pelican’s 
memory.” 

“Ancestral memory? What can he know 
about that?” 

“Cast your eye on the books he buys. He 
met the Higher Education when his brain was 
still in short pants. If you give a baby lobster 
salad and whisky, what will the baby do? 
Absalom struck the very latest psychology 
when hymns and Longfellow’s poems were his 
mental limit. So he goes and mixes ancestral 
memory and latent personality and the Lord 
knows what else with the Indians and the ten 
lost tribes, and along comes Molting Pelican 
for him to try it on.” 

“Well,” said Leonard, “it’s quite harmless 
compared with free silver or free love, or some 
of the other experiments they want to try.” 

They were now close to the riders, who sepa- 
rated for the buggy to pass; and the Reverend 
Xanthus Merrifew hailed them in triumph. 

“David will tell you what he has mastered 
today.” And he addressed a few words in 
Indian to the old Apache. 

Obediently, Molting Pelican croaked some 
English words. “Take ye the sum of all the 
congregation of the children of Israel.” 

“The text of my next sermon. First Num- 
bers, part of the second verse. I always reward 
David when he does so well.” And from his 
saddle-bag the Reverend Xanthus Merrifew 
drew a yellow banana, which Molting Pelican 
accepted without enthusiasm. The buggy 
drove on and the riders fell behind. 

“More cranks per square mile in the U. S. A. 
than anywhere on earth,’”’ mused Leonard. 

“Because more American brains jump into 
long pants before they should quit diapers. 
But in time you will envy Absalom.” 

“Do you believe that the climate will affect 
me as far as that?” 

“You will. Ido. You'll wish you had some 
absorbing hobby to fill this vacuum.” Hugh 
swept his arm toward Arizona in general. 

“But why does the Indian stand it? Why 
doesn’t he run away? What keeps him?” 

“He has nobody and nowhere to run to. 
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Last October most of his friends and relations’ g \. a ceo 
met with sudden death when he was captured 

alive as being too harmless to shoot. All he 
wants now is to be sure of his three meals a day 
and his I. C. tent and his bed at night. He 
doesn’t want to be sent to Florida with the 
squaws and children and those who surrendered. 
He'll do anything anybody says to escape that. 
He’s quite tame, though he’s still wonderfully 
supple and active for his years. Oh yes, Molt 
ing Pelican realizes there is nowhere for him to 
run to any more.” | 

“The story is not entirely gay.” 

“Do you know many stories that are en- | 
tirely gay if you choose the right angle to watch 
from? My gracious, but I’m glad you’ve ; 
come!’ Once more the enchanting smile stole | 
out, shone a moment, and stole in again. 

“You know,” said Leonard presently, ‘‘to 
hear those English words escaping from that} | 
throat—well; he quacked them in the parson’s | : 
own voice, just like this phonograph jigger | 
they’ve invented lately. Uncanny. But the 
parson’s all off in baptizing him.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Ves, he is. When Molting Pelican discovers 
he’s a Jew, he’ll be furious at having been sub 
jected to Gentile baptism. He might scalp the 
parson.” 

“T earnestly beg you will say that to 
Absalom.” 

“Say it yourself. I present you with it. | 
And here’s another thing. Why teach him 
English? If he’s to recover his ancestral mem- 
ory, he should start on his ancestral lan- 
guage—What’s the matter now?” 


hi 
Hugh Lloyd had uttered one sudden 
enormous laugh—his first. e Yr ap 
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4 ‘an + i ( 
“T'll tell you later. Dawn. There’s dawn | 2 ee oak. 7 
inme. I, too, may try an experiment. It needs e 
meditation. I believe you have presented me h t OU mo e 
with something. But how unfortunate that t e Cl are t e€ S ! 
m’fawther removed me from the Higher j 
Education!” One more irrepressible laugh | | r) 
burst from Hugh, followed instantly by serious- | | 1 § O O Ss Yon : 
ness. “Let us try to fill the vacuum that lies . 
between here and my ranch. In 1862 I was : P 
born in San Francisco.” e j 
“T was born in Hyannis in 1859.” Then try Johnnie Walkers. 
“You do not realize that I have begun to j 
tell you the story of my life in order to fill a Unexcelled mildness is in 
vacuum. If any vacuum is left, you shall-tell ; 
me yours, but bear in mind that I am easily? them. 
shocked. I am the son of wealthy but reli-| | 
gious parents. A simple calculation will ap- tS 
pe you that I am now twenty-three. One | And full tobacco fragrance. 
of my indelible memories is m’ fawther saying 5 
grace in front of our big silver soup tureen For they’re made of the ten- 


Another is breakfast on the morning I was 


* . . 
eight, when m’fawther said, ‘Hugh, I have a derest portions of choice to- 





birthday present that I know you will prize. 
From now on, you are to be allowed to say baccos. 
grace.’ : 


“At the age of thirteen I entered the third No stems, no bitter ends, no 
form at St. Paul’s School, where I made the 2 

acquaintance of Casar’s ‘De Bello Gallico’ and grit. 

failed in all my examinations. By the time I 
reached Virgil’s ‘4ineid’ in the fourth form, 
I had attained puberty and was’ ready for 
Cicero’s Orations in the fifth. I entered Har- true. 
vard College from the sixth with a little Latin, 


less Greek, and much careful instruction in the And are worth it, for such 


rghit I also held the school record id 4 — A 
or the 220-yard dash. Yes sir, the Higher i ‘ete isi SSS WS 
nme and I have met. Did you go in for| | pe site yet suc ; exquisite SS SESSA 
athletics?” s | aste. 


“Half-back at Harvard for three years. Got | or 
my letter sophomore a? nghiomathcad 20 f 20c 


“Your games with Yale shall fill some of our | Try them—they are mild. 


vacuum. So I was in Cambridge while m’ | 
fawther was busy in San Francisco running his 
big enterprises. He paid my bills the first 
month. When he got them the second month— 
€came Kast. [ ate my Thanksgiving dinner 
with my parents in San Francisco, and it was 
the first time since the summer vacation that | c , 

d said grace. ‘ 
hi M fawther put me to work in the office of ; Cc 1 are tte Ss 
us lumber-mill and tannery. He said my , 
character needed building. Did you hear some- 
thing just then?” 3 

“T don’t think so.” 
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A beautiful bob! But only if the 
back of the neck is smooth and white. 

ZIP, in gently lifting out the roots 
with the hairs, rapidly, painlessly and 
harmlessly, makes your skin adorable. 
Ideal also for the face, arms, body, 
limbs and underarms. Guaranteed! 

CARMEL MYERS says: ‘‘ZIP is cer- 
tainly the best in its line and nothing can 
take its place.’’ 

Use ZIP once and you will never 
resort to any other method. 
Sold at all stores by the package. 
At my Salon, ZIP treatment or 

FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Makers of ZIP-SHAVE Cream for men 
Bee eea Bane eeeanaanneaeanse a 
Madame Berthé, Specialist, Dept.788 

562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Please tell me how Z/P really destroys su- 
perfluous hair at home. Aiso send FREE 
ple of your M ge & Cleansing Cream. 

Cf you enclose 10¢ and mark here 0 a package of my 

25¢ Cocoanut Shampoo will be sent to you FREE.) 
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Become a |: er. Be independent. 
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CIENCE now finds 
that hair can be re- 
stored to natural shade. 
No tell-tale, crude dyes 
that endanger hair 
health. No mess... but 
instead a clear, color- 
less 100% safe liquid 
is used that gives the 
hair its youthful shade 
and lustre. Faded hair sparkles with girlhood 
color. Gray streaks disappear entirely. 

Make this free test offered below. Or go 
to any drug store and get a bottle. It’s called 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. If it 
fails you pay nothing. Don't delay. 


----------Test Free = 
Mary T. Gold 127-F Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ~4 
Send Free Outfit. Black...... dark brown...... medium ! 
brown....auburn...light brown...light red...blonde... ! 
i 
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‘Well, one night at the tannery I was busy 
building my character in charge of the super- 
intendent, when he laid down three aces and 
stared at me strangely. There seemed to be a 
rumbling. 

“‘*T have heard that before,’ said the super- 
intendent, and jumped out of the window three 
stories up. 

“T followed him fearlessly. We both landed 
on a soft pile of bark, and watched the tannery 
rise into the air and come down in distant 
places. The superintendent explained that a 
boiler always gave you warning if you knew 
how to listen to it; but in my place, would you 
have felt anxious to become a tanner? 

“But m’ fawther said my character needed 
a great deal of building and I passed a month 
at his mines at Las Yedras before he trans- 
ferred me to his ranch here. There was a 
timely vacancy. The superintendent had shot 
himself. I hope you don’t mind my talking so 
much? The cattle have kept me at the ranch, 
and it is eight days since I have seen a soul 
except Mexicans. Have you ever wished you 
were a cow? At times I envy the cow. She 
does not depend on conversation for her happi- 
ness. Are yousure you didn’t hearsomething?” 

“Are you sure that tannery didn’t get on 
your nerves?” 

“T never used to be nervous. My character 
must have begun to build. I’ve more to tell 
you, but if you will talk for the next four miles, 
I shall feel very grateful, and less ashamed.” 

“Can I get a drink of water on the road?” 

“Tn four miles we shall reach my well at the 
ranch.” 

“T should think it might boil in this weather. 
I was born at Hyannis in 1859. My aunts 
educated me. They were going to leave me 
their cranberry bog——” 

“That’s what it is!’ shouted Hugh. “The 
ketchup. Look at your coat.” 

Both of them now heard it; a third bottle had 
gone; and as Leonard saw a thick red ooze 
coming out of one of his coat pockets, the other 
pocket was shaken by an explosion; at the same 
moment he felt a sensation of wetness in his 
ankles, and stooped hastily. 

“Look out for broken glass,” said Hugh, 
lashing the amazed horses. 

“In spite of everything you say I feel as if 
we had no need to fill a vacuum,” said Leonard, 
clutching the seat. 

“Tf we can save one or two we'll cool them in 
the well. M’fawther wants me to practise 
economy. Can you count the living?” 

“Tf I let go I’ll be among’ the dead,” said 
Leonard. ‘“Didn’t you say sunstroke never 
occurred here?” 

They lowered three surviving bottles into the 
well, and after a quiet evening with soap and 
sponge they sought slumber, which Leonard 
found little of. 

“Did you study Hebrew at Harvard?” in- 
quired Hugh at breakfast. 

Leonard snarled bitterly. ‘Yes, I know my 
face looks like a dead language.” 

Hugh sighed. ‘Well, something will occur to 
me I feel sure ... With that sunburn of 
yours, I couldn’t have shaved or put plaster 
on. It must hurt.” 

“T’ll be all right in a day or so,” said Leonard. 

As they neared Fort Chiricahua the thin call 
of a trumpet sounded “Stables” across the 
empty air, betokening routine in the lifeless 
Post; and soon they met a lady slowly walking. 
She was Mrs. Wyckling, wife of the command- 
ing officer, and she greeted the new doctor 
warmly. He was grateful for her tact in taking 
no notice of his appearance. 

“And we are hoping,” she said, “that you 


- | may possibly understand ice-machines, because 


ours has just gone through the roof of the shed, 
and we are expecting a visit from the Secretary 
of War.” 

“I suppose it is the ammonia. But I’m 
afraid I don’t understand them at all.” 

“That Secretary,” said Hugh, “has been ex- 
pected since last fall.” 

“But when he does come,” said the lady, 


' “we mustn’t be without ice.” 


“T hope he comes tomorrow, and all his 


butter runs, and all his water is tepid, and his 
milk sour, and his meat smelling; then he’ll get 
a taste of what his two-cent policy is making 
you people put up with.” 

“Thank you for your fierceness, Hugh. But 
we must entertain him properly.” And laugh- 
ing, the lady went on, just as another came up, 

“Welcome to ouah desert home, doctah,” 
said she. “Ah, I see you have been making a 
night of it with ouah Hugh.” 

0 dd 

“No apologies, doctah! We Southe’n ladies 
just wouldn’t think anything of a gentleman if 
he wasn’t spirited. My husband will call at 
once.” She departed in trills of girlish laughter. 

Fury was in Leonard’s eyes. “So that’s what 
they'll all believe!” 

“Absalom saw you and Charlie,” Hugh 
reminded him. 

“T suppose that cat’s husband is spirited.” 

“Old Jonter’s vacuum is filled by ten every 
morning.” 

“Tf that cat gets sick, I’ll give her poison.” 

But he gave nobody anything for a while. 
This was settled by his face. The first day it 
rebelled against its treatment by Charlie’s 
razor and the sun of Arizona. Dressings of 
ichthyol brought Leonard through alive, and 
Hugh found him in front of his mirror one 
morning. ; 

“T’ll report you as out of danger,” said Hugh. 
“First time you’ve showed any interest in your 
personal beauty.” He helped him back to bed, 

“TI know I was dotty,” said the patient. 
“How long did it last?” 

“You have filled a lot of vacuum for both 
of us,” replied Hugh. “And you escaped last 
Sunday’s sermon. You can have an egg today.” 

“What is today?” 

“Wednesday.” 

“Why, you must be living here!” Leonard 
exclaimed suddenly. 

“Right across the hall. By next week you'll 
be looking after yourself—but for me the 
vacuum has no more terrors at present.” 

Leonard was too languid to ask or to care 
what that meant. “A nice way for a doctor 
to begin his new job,” he muttered feebly. But 
after the particular fever which had devastated 
Leonard, even such a celebrated half-back as 
he does not generally spring to full strength 
in the twinkling of an eye; and day after day, 
as he felt his energy trickling back into his 
body, he perceived also the invading vacuum. 

“What’s today?” he would ask Hugh each 
morning. And Hugh would tell him. 

“Anything happened?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Anything going to?” 

Nothing. 

“News of any ice-machine?”’ 

ite."* 

“Any secretary?” 

“No. ” 


““What’s the thermometer?” 

“A hundred and twenty.” 

Into their silence would fall the thin note of 
the trumpet, sounding some call of routine. 
Sometimes the questions and answers varied 
slightly. 

“What’s today?” 

“Monday.” ae 

“Did he preach about those ten lost tribes? 

“Ran ’em in for twenty minutes.” 

“Enjoy a nice nap?” 

Ves.” 

“And the ice-machine?” 

“Promised early next month.” 

“And the secretary?” 

“No news.” 

“And the thermometer?” 

“A hundred and twenty-two.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Potted ham blown up.” 

“Who did that?” 

“Thermometer at commissary store. Other 
canned goods followed ham. Olives r 
as holding on. Do you feel strong eno’ 
resume the story of your life where the ke 
broke it off at your aunts?” 

“T'll skip them.” ‘ 

“Don’t skip a single aunt; waste nothing 
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[ll listen to you if you listen to me, and we'll 
fill the vacuum.” 

Visitors filled it, too, when Leonard began to 
situp. The Post called. Captain Jonter came 
in a spirited condition and suggested cards. 
His wife gossiped to the patient about people 
of whom he had never heard. There was some 
dear Lilly just engaged to some dear Harry at 
some other Post; a wife ten years older than 
he was just what he needed to keep him 
straight. 

I will certainly poison her, thought Leonard. 

The Reverend Xanthus Merrifew brought 
books on psychology and about the lost tribes. 
Honora, his wife, brought Alpha and Epsilon 
to cheer the patient. Iota was too young. 

So Hugh, thought Leonard, is not a total 
liar. Leonard had often heard the children’s 
voices out of his window, generally in obvious 
disagreement. Both could talk fluently, but 
both sat dumb now, and Alpha glared at 
Epsilon, whose hair Honora stroked while she 
entertained Leonard with a stream of talk. 

Suddenly Alpha broke out: “‘Mother, can a 
lady lay an egg?” 

“Can’t she, Mother?” screamed Epsilon. 

“Hush, darlings, never interrupt Mother. 
As I was saying, doctor, Xanthus is making 
wonderful progress with poor David. It is all 
so wonderful. Xanthus says that by Thanks- 
giving David will be able to stand up before us 
all and tell the wonderful story in good English. 
How his Hebrew forefathers got up into China 
and how at last after many centuries they wan- 
dered across the Aleutian isthmus to America, 
long before it was discovered by Columbus. 
Run downstairs, darlings, and play with 

ussy.”” 

7 I pity that cat, thought Leonard. 

“As I was saying, doctor, Xanthus would 
have brought you the Papago stone this morn- 
ing, but he went to the barber’s.”’ 

Wails of controversy out on the parade- 
ground took this mother away. 

Freaks? thought Leonard. “It is all so 
wonderful,”’ he said aloud, as he sat by his 
window. He was saying it again, imitating 
the lady’s singsong, as Hugh entered, followed 
by Molting Pelican. 

“Why, you’re alone!” said Hugh. “Were 
you not talking?” 

“Freaks,” replied Leonard. And Hugh took 
the Indian across the hall. 

Leonard was out in time for the next sermon. 
This was about the Papago stone. It was held 
out for all to see. ‘“‘Another proof of the 
Mosaic tradition,” the preacher was saying, as 
Leonard came out of a doze. “What does its 
rude carving tell us? You see it is a feathered 
serpent. What is that? Quetzalcoatl. And 
what is Quetzalcoatl but the serpent which 
Moses lifted up?” 

At this point, Leonard swooned to sleep 
again. A rustling restored him to conscious- 
ness. All heads were turned where Absalom 
was pointing to a corner at the back. 

“Lo, the poor Indian. The time is not far 
distant when our Old Chief will tell us the 
wonderful story of his Hebrew ancestors.” 
And there sat Molting Pelican in his corner, 
blinking. 

“T’ve got used to you,” said Leonard to 
Hugh. “Why sleep at your ranch?” 

“As often as I can,” said Hugh, “we'll fill 
the vacuum together.” 

So he kept some clothes in the room across 
the hall; and Absalom preached about the 
Pittsfield strap, and the Newark slab, and 
Padre Garcia’s book, while they dozed in their 
seats and Molting Pelican blinked in his back 
corner, Sunday after Sunday. 

The confidential pair did not abandon their 
ritual of greeting, they merely modified it 
variously, as, for example: 

“What’s today?” 

“Any day you sa ” 

“What is our Old Chief saying?” 

“Tt is all so wonderful.” 

Over such exchanges the pair betrayed no 

e. The new ice-machine came; the ther- 
mometer began to go down; the potted ham 
ceased to blow up; the flag rose on its pole each 
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It you veally knew about ‘Princess ‘Par 
powder youd surely tryit 











HERE WE SHALL TRY TO GIVE 
THE FACTS, READ CAREFULLY 


N THE FIRST PLACE, Princess Pat is the only face powder that 
I contains Almond. Your accustomed powders likely have a 
base of starch. This change of base in Princess Pat makes a 
completely different powder. Almond makes a more clinging 
powder than can possibly be obtained with starch as a base. So 
point one in favor of Princess Pat is that it stays on longer. Every 
woman will appreciate this advantage. 


Almond makes Princess Pat a softer powder than can be pro- 


Lillian Gilmore, Universal duced with any other base. The softer a powder, the better its 


Film Star, is another of the i ion. 
many screen and stage beau- it lication 
ties who uses Princess Pat 


So point two in favor of Princess Pat is that it can be applied 


Powder—and loves it too! more smoothly, assuring the peculiarly soft, velvety tone and 


Just opening a fresh box here, 
with “I adore itl”: 


A deciding factor in choosing powder is perfume. 
Will you like Princess Pat—an original fragrance? 
Yes. For it steals upon the senses subtly, elusively. 
Its appeal is to delicacy, to the appreciation every 
woman has of finer things. It is sheer beauty, haunt- 
ing wistfulness expressed in perfume. 


So point three in favor of Princess Pat is perfume of 
such universal charm that every woman is enraptured. 


Even beyond all these advantages, Princess Pat 
possesses a special virtue which should make every 
woman choose Princess Pat as her only powder. 


For Princess Pat powder is good for the skin. Not 
merely harmless, mind you, but beneficial! And once 
again the Almond in Princess Pat is to be credited— 
the Almond found in no other face powder. 


You know how confidently you depend upon 
Almond in lotions and creams, how it soothes and 
—" keeping the skin soft, pliant and naturally 
lovely. 


Almond in Princess Pat face powder has the self- 
Same properties. Fancy that! Instead of drying out 
your skin when you powder, you actually improve it. 
Constant use of Princess Pat powder is one of the 
very best ways to correct and prevent coarse pores, 
blackheads and roughened skin texture. 


Princess Pat has been called ‘‘the powder your skin 
loves to feel.”’ It is a most apt description; for the soft, 
velvety texture of Princess Pat is delightful—and 
different. 





PRINCESS PAT, LTD., CHICAGO 





Princess Pat Ice Astringent is the one vanishing 
cream that acts like ice to close and refine the pores. 
Ideal as the powder base—effective longer—cool, 
pleasant, refreshing as ice. Prevents and corrects 
coarse pores. Always use before powdete 


texture which definitely establishes Princess Pat as the choice 
of the ultra fashionable women everywhere. 


And now, if you have read carefully, learned the 
unusual advantages of Princess Pat you will surely 
want to try it. 


Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply 
Princess Pat Almond Base Powder—in two weights. 
These are regular weight, in the oblong box, and a 
splendidly adherent light weight powder in round box. 
Both weights are made with the famous Almond Base. 





Get 
This 
Week 
End 
Set— 





SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set és 
offered for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25¢ (coin). Only one to a customer. Set contains 
easily a month's supply of Almond Base Powder 
and SIX other delightful Princess Pat preparations. 
Packed in a beautifully decorated boudoir box. Please 
act prompily. 











PRINCESS PAT LTD., J 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-95, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week End Set. 
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Tones up 
the Gums 


in'a special way 


YROZIDE POWDER con- 
tains special ingredients 
that give needed stimulation 
to gums that are easily irritated 
or are losing their healthy firm- 
ness. It is medicated with Den- 
tinol, which promotes healing. 
The effectiveness of this re- 
medial dentifrice in allaying 
irritated gums has been dem- 
suena for years in dental 
clinics. Regular brushing with 
Pyrozide Powder cleans the 
teeth thoroughly—removes 
mucoid acid deposits and the 
daily secretion of salivary de- 
posits (tartar). It aids in keep- 
ing the gums hard and firm. 


In taste and action Pyrozide 
Powder is distinctive and different. 
The refreshed, cleanly feeling of 
your mouth for two or more hours 
after using will convince you that 
it is superior to any other denti- 
frice you have ever used. 

A full six months’ supply is in 
the economical dollar package. At 
all drug stores. The Dentinol & 
Pyrozide Co., Sole Distributors, 
1480 Broadway, New York. 


ASK YOUR DENTIST 
















A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find 
in this little book a wealth of information 
about food elements and their relation to 
physical welfare. 

Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and diets used in 
the correction of various chronic 
maladies. The book is for FREE 
circulation. Not a mai) order ad- 
vertisement. Name and address 
on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 



















Health Extension Bureau 
224 GoodHealth Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 





| fatal. 
| Sometimes a preparation does not act at all.” 
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morning and was lowered each evening; and 
across the successive hours the thin calls of the 
trumpet sang the repetitions of routine. 

Some mysterious routine had been keeping 
Hugh busy with Molting Pelican for several 
weeks. When Hugh rode out to his ranch the 
Indian often went with him. 

“Wish you were back in civil life?’’ asked 
Hugh as they sat together one evening. 

“Not any longer,”’ Leonard answered, staring 
at Hugh. 

“Going to stick to the army?” 

bad ' am.” 

*“‘Got any more Texas experiences to tell?” 

Leonard shook his head. 

“Tf you keep on looking at me like that,” 
said Hugh, “I-shall cry.” 

“What outrage are vou at across the hall, 
anyhow?” demanded Leonard. 

Hugh rose. His solemnity deepened. ‘“Hom- 
bre, it was you that sowed the seed,” he said. 

“Don’t you think that wretched Indian has 
enough trouble without you?” 

“T have felt obliged to step in,” said Hugh. 
“And he prefers me to Absalom.” 

“Well, step in when I’m out and can’t hear 
your abominable noises.” 

Hugh’s eyes gleamed. “David is happy,” 
said he, in the chaplain’s innocent and eager 
voice, ‘and I am happy, for I too have now a 
hobby. Do you object to gambling?” 

“T should love to trust you,” continued 
Hugh, with earnest sorrow. ‘But m’ fawther 
always says not to tell your secrets even to 
your dearest friend. Don’t put your money 
on Absalom. Bet on me. When the time 
comes for our Old Chief to tell us the wonder- 
ful story of his Hebrew ancestors——” The 
bass voice trembled here, and then one of 
Hugh’s great laughs prevailed over his gravity 
for a moment; he recovered and continued, 
“T have assumed a daring hypothesis, and it 
is now time to go to bed.” 

It was not many nights later that Leonard, 
having fallen asleep early, was wakened. Hugh 
was sitting on the bed. Leonard was very 
cross. 

“Tt is only nine o’clock,” said Hugh. “I 
cannot share my secret with you, but this I 
can.” He struck a match and lighted the lamp. 

“What’s that thing?” asked Leonard, still 
very Cross. 

“We will now fill some vacuum together.” 
And Hugh began to peel the tin-foil off what 
he was holding. 

“What is it?” repeated Leonard. 

“Cannabis indica.” 

“Hashish? How did you get it?” 

“J wrote a friend to procure it in DuPont 
Street, San Francisco.” 

“Then you’ve taken it before?” 

“Never. The idea just came to me in a flash. 
Variety! Don’t you crave it?” 

Leonard sat up. “For the fluid extract the 
dose is fifteen minims, one for the essence, and 
half a grain for the extract. But how strong is 
this gum?” 

“You chew it,” said Hugh. 
licious visions in Chinatown.” 

“Orientals are different. I believe it’s never 
Its effect varies with individuals. 


“Tt causes de- 


“Will you begin?” said Hugh. 

“Why not?” said Leonard. “Variety, after 
all.” He nibbled a very little. “Sweet. 
Sort of paste. They must have mixed fruit 
with it.” And he handed it to Hugh. 

“Yes,” said Hugh. ‘Sort of sweet. It must 
take a lot of this to make a grain.” 

“Look out,” said Leonard. “We don’t know. 
But I’ll take care of you.” 

Together they sat on the bed, waiting. 

“Feel anything?” 

“No. You?” 

“No. Wonder how long it takes.” 

Again they sat awhile. 

“Do you suppose they eat a whole package?” 
inquired Hugh. 

“T’m not going to eat half a one,” said 
Leonard. And they waited. 

“Have another nibble?” said Hugh. 





Each took one; and they sat. 


“This is very slow,” said Hugh. “It’s ten 
o'clock.” And he took a larger nibble. 

“Better go easy,” said Leonard. He took 
asmall one. And they waited. 

After a silence Hugh rose. “No visions yet,” 
said he, and bit off a little more. 

“If you try that again,” said Leonard, 
starting up—‘‘please don’t, Hugh.” 

“All right, doc.” And they waited. 

“TI guess it’s old,” said Hugh. “I guess it’s 
stale. Let’s go to bed.” And they went, leay- 
ing their. doors open. : 

Nobody knows what hour it was when Hugh 
was roused and heard sobbing across the hall. 
Was this the first vision? He went over to see. 
Leonard lay awake, repeating over and over. 
“How wicked I have been. Oh!” Then ke 
saw Hugh standing over him, quoting the Bible 
in his deepest bass. 

“And Absalom,” Hugh was saying, “weighed 
the hair of his head at two hundred shekels 
after the king’s weight. Second Samuel, 
fourteenth chapter, twenty-sixth verse.”’ Then 
Hugh sat down on the bed. 

“Oh, how wicked I have been,” sobbed 
Leonard.- “Take him off me!” He dived 
under his bed and came up on the other side. 

*“Inexcusable hair,” said Hugh. “And the 
Old Chief says he’ was Pharaoh’s pawnbroker. 
Don’t be a squirrel.” 

“Oh, how wicked I have been,”’ said Leonard; 
and he went round his bed again. ‘ 

It wasn’t stale, thought Hugh. What will 
happen to me? I took twice as much as he did. 

It happened at once. Something in Hugh’s 
head seemed to go Bing! and he immediately 
took to pursuing Leonard round and round the 
bed. Into this activity a sane moment would 
drop, when they would stop and wring each 
other’s hands, saying, ‘“Too bad, old man!” and 
resume circling round the bed. Or was it a 
vision, and did they in reality only go round 
once?. Nobody knows. If I can get to the 
bathroom for a drink of water, thought Hugh. 
He looked and saw the bathroom, infinitely 
distant. 

“Why do you sleep in a telescope?” he said 
to Leonard, who now sat quietly looking on. 

“Tt didn’t use to be,” said Leonard mourn- 
fully. “Don’t let him scalp him.” 

Hugh shook his head. “Harmless. Merely 
pawnbroker’s ancestral memory. Why do you 
speak so slow?” 

“That’s what you’re doing,” said Leonard. 
“Oh, how wicked I have been.” 

“T’ll never get to the bathroom,” said Hugh. 
“T don’t see why you like a telescope.” 

“Do you think you could get as far as the 
mantelpiece?” suggested Leonard. And he 
watched Hugh reach the mantelpiece. ‘Don’t 
be so slow at it,” he said. ‘There. Now you're 
part-way to the bathroom.” 

“But it has taken me fifty years,” Hugh said. 
“T’ll nct live long enough to make the bath- 
room, and I’m so thirsty.” 

“But it is wicked not to excuse his hair,” 
said Leonard anxiously. : 

“The Old Chief says, ‘Nize gentleman, mind 
your beezniss’; that’s what the Old Chief says. 
I am dreadfully thirsty.” 

He took a bottle from the mantelpiece and 
began swallowing it, and instantly foamed at 
the mouth. They both saw the foam pouring 
out in ribbons, long coils of fluttering ribbons. 

“I’m a conjurer!” cried Hugh, and lay down 
on the floor, and the ribbons ran over it. 

This sight acted as an antidote to Leonard's 
dose of Cannabis indica; he came out of his 
visions. 


“That’s ipecac!” he exclaimed, returning to ~ 


full responsibility; and he rushed to his medi- 
cines; and not knowing any too well what to 
do, he did a thing that did no harm, though 
it was painful. He gave Hugh a twenty- 
minim injection of brandy. ; ae 
“Do you remember what we did?” said 
Hugh the next day. “And what we said? 
“Perfectly. I don’t know why I thought! 
was wicked. I am rather good, compared to 
ou.” 
“Yes. But if the bathroom looked three 
hundred miles off to me, think what your 
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Your Beauty ~ ever changing ~ 
depends upon your TRUE-SKIN 
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Ls skin 


is a wonderful living 
fabric, slowly blos- 
soming out—and 


changing, for better or 
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CLEANSING CoLtD CREAM 


Elcaya Cold Cream is a cleans- 
ing cream, so pure and delicate 
| that it liquefies rapidly at skin 
warmth, turning from a silky 
white cream to acreamy, pene- 
trating liquid. It dips down 
deep to the “True-Skin”’ and 





worse, evety day of 
your life. Just under 
that outer skin—your present skin— is 
your ‘““True-Skin” (cutis vera) and upon 
the way this tender and budding tissue 
is cared for depends the beauty of the 
skin you will show to all the world 
next week — next month— next year. 


7 ry 7 


MOOTH as a petal—soft as some 
fine silken veil— glorious—fresh 
and young. Could that be a fair de- 
scription of your own skin’s beauty? 
It indeed could be! For the new 
born skin just below the surface is as 
young and soft as any baby’s and can 
gtow out to the surface—if you care 
for it properly—almost as soft, almost 
as silky as an infant's! 


You can intelligently treat your skin 
only if you understand it. It is com- 
posed of various layers, and of all the 
layers the ““True-Skin”, the layer just 
below the surface—is by far the most 
important! For it gives birth to your 
future skin and must be kept as soft 


ELCAYA 


and supple as it is this very moment— 
this very day! 

To accomplish this, see to it that 
the preparations you use are particu- 
larly compounded for their good effect 
upon your ‘“True-Skin”—that those 
which should penetrate your outer skin 
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New England conscience must have been doing!” 

‘‘Now and then,” said Leonard, “you show 
dawning powers of reason.” 

‘Now and then,’} said Hugh, “I believe that 
you were young orice. And Mrs. Jonter will 
tell the Post that ‘we have been making an- 
other night of it.” 

“She would be quite right—but I shall not 
mention the incident.” 

“Don’t mention anything I happened to say, 
—e. And don’t put your money on Absa- 
om.” 
| “What are you at, anyway?” 
| “Tf have set our Thanksgiving entertain- 
| ment,” Hugh answered, again resorting to his 
oratorical bass, “‘as the moment for announc- 
| ing my discovery to the scientific world. On 
that night the Secretary of War is to pay us 
| his long-expected visit; and as the program 

of song and recitation seemed to me a little 
| frivolous to offer a member of the President’s 
| Cabinet, I shall introduce a note of seriousness 
| directly following the story of the ten lost 
| tribes, with which Absalom is to conclude the 
| formal exercises.” 
| “Keep your secret!” growled Leonard. 
“We suspect what you and Hugh are plot- 
ting,” said Mrs. Wyckling to him later. 
“Then I wish you’d tell me,” said the 
|surgeon. “He won’t.” 
“Oh, Doctor Leonard! 
| profession is!” 
| “But I mean it!” 
| “Well, never mind the curiosity of a poor 
frontier Post with only gossip to fill its time.” 

“David has become so devoted to Hugh,” 
said the Reverend Xanthus Merrifew to Major 
Wyckling. “He is more contented than ever.” 

‘What does a lively boy like that,” said the 
major, “find in an old scarecrow like that?” 

“T trust,” said Mrs. Jonter earnestly to 
Leonard, “that you will not allow Hugh to 
teach David the use of drugs.” 

So the cat knows about the hashish, thought 
Leonard. 

But their minds were turned to hospitality 
by the approach of the Secretary of War. For 
him they would do their best, and ‘he would do 
his best for them when he was back in Washing- 
ton. Out of their slender purses they bought 
delicacies for him to eat; for his drink they 
brought good bottles from San Francisco. 

When he arrived from Soto de Rey with his 
escort the first night they could not serenade 
him according to military etiquette, because 
two trumpets, one fife and a drum will execute 
but little music fit for a Secretary. He ex- 
pressed relief. He had listened to a string of 
serenades in this tour of inspection. 

He praised the mountains, praised the desert 
as the grandest he had seen, praised the drill, 
the hospital, the discip'ine, and also the bed 
in the Wycklings’ spare room. No food any- 
where had equaled what Chiricahua gave him. 

“He'll give us anything we ask for,” said 
Mrs. Wyckling to the major. 

3 Molting Pelican had a busy Thanksgiving 

ay. 
“David is inclined to be nervous this morn- 
ing,”’ said the chaplain on meeting Leonard on 
the parade-ground. “And how natural that is! 
But I know that he will acquit himself well 
before the Secretary tonight.”” And the chap- 
lain retired with Charlie’s uncle, the barber, 
| who had brought his implements to the Post 
because at such a crisis the chaplain could not 
go to Soto de Rey for the usual treatment. 

Leonard, sitting alone that afternoon in his 
quarters, heard the gentle, unmistakable step 
and the well-known gentle knock across his 
hall. He opened his door on Molting Pelican. 

“How,” said the Indian. He was stately in 
his tribal dress, in gala for the occasion. 

‘Hugh will come soon,” said Leonard. ‘‘Here 
is a chair for you.” 

The Indian took it. The silence embarrassed 
the white man. 

“Hugh is your good friend,” said Leonard. 

The Apache’s eyes grew warm. ‘Good 
friend,”’ he repeated. 

“My good friend, too,” said Leonard, point- 
ing to himself. 





How discreet your 





The Indian rose and shook Leonard’s hand. 
“T know,” he said. 

“Mr. Merrifew heap good man,” suggested 
Leonard. 

Molting Pelican’s eyes searched him. Was 
it a twinkle he saw deep in them? Leonard 
wondered. 

“A heap good man,” Leonard insisted. 

“Heap good man,” assented Molting Pelican, 
as Hugh came in. 

“Spying?” said he. “You'll get no tales out 
of school.” 

“Don’t I know it!” exclaimed Leonard. 

All the while Molting Pelican stood looking 
from one friend to the other. 

“Don’t you bet on Absalom,”’ said Hugh. 

And the door across the hall closed upon 
them and their secret. After their dress re- 
hearsal was over, the Apache went out, and 
Hugh stood on Leonard’s threshold. 

“The Old Chief wanted to beg off, at first,” 
said he, “like any young lady at a seminary. 
He feels better now. He knows I’ll be there to 
prompt him.” The shy smile came, shone out, 
and went. “He thinks,” continued Hugh, 
“that I have become his father and his mother 
and all his nearest relations.” 

The Secretary of War applauded Honora, 
who played the melodion at the entertainment 
and sang “Sweet and Low,” “Clochette,”’ and 
“Nancy Lee.” He applauded Mrs. Jonter, 
who recited an unpublished poem by a South- 
ern lady from Atlanta. He applauded the 
minstrel show given by some enlisted men. 

“You will have to put up with what is com- 
ing now,” Mrs. Wyckling whispered to him, as 
the Reverend Xanthus Merrifew mounted 
upon the stage with Molting Pelican. “But 
Hugh Lloyd is preparing something for the 
end, and his mind is very ingenious.” 

It was not hard to put up with, this next 
number on the program, because they had 
never seen anything like it in the whole course 
of their experience. They had heard of the 
vheory of the ten lost tribes of Israel here and 
there, but none had witnessed a demonstration 
of it offered in this manner. They stared at 
the rapt expression of the chaplain, at his flow- 
ing locks, as he proclaimed his fixed idea; they 
stared with amazed eyes, as Molting Pelican in 
obedience to his motion opened his mouth and 
began. 

Forgetting all laughter, they listened in a 
hushed concentration to the painfully memor- 
ized sentences pronounced to them. They 
heard Spanish, texts from the Bible, scraps 
from the Apocrypha, sentences from lay his- 
torians; and then in conclusion, they heard that 
the speaker’s name was David, because he was 
descended from Abraham. 

When it was done, still their hush held, and 
there was Hugh beside Molting Pelican. 

“Mr. Secretary,” said he, and Leonard had 
never seen him more solemn, or heard his voice 
so deep, ‘‘and ladies and gentlemen: The Old 
Chief has told you in his simple and affecting 
way how he has recovered his ancestral memory 
by the help of the recent discoveries in psychol- 
ogy. But he has told you only in part. What 
remains is the outcome of a daring hypothesis 
that he traces his lineage back to the days of 
the captivity in Egypt. 

“His forefathers in those times were wont 
to accommodate the needy sons of the 
Pharaohs with trifling sums, on the deposit of 
sufficient collateral, such as royal trinkets and 
other valuables, redeemable by tickets upon 
repayment of the loan. This ancient practise 0 
his people will now be illustrated by the Old 
Chief.” 

“Hugh is always poking his fun,” interjected 
the Reverend Xanthus Merrifew. 

And then, with the characteristic gesture, 
accent and idiom of many recent New York 
citizens of that day, Molting Pelican addressed 
Absalom in these words: 

“Nize gentleman, what you want for that 
nize hair? I gif you ten dollars.” : 

He took hold of the hair and stroked it and 
was going on with his speech, when Absalom im 
alarm most inexpediently jerked away. 

Screams rose from the ladies, other sounds 
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from the men. Absalom stood before them, 
bald as an egg, and a primal yell of terror 
rent the air and shattered the hearing. Molt- 
ing Pelican stood by Absalom, petrified, glaring 
at what he held. It dropped from his hand. 

“Tt ain’t his natural hair!” roared Charlie’s 
uncle, rising. “I can fix it right away.” 

At this offer of first aid to the scalped, the 
company sank into hysterics. When they next 
remembered anything, the stage was empty. 
Molting Pelican had vanished. Out of a side 
door were seen departing the backs of Honora 
and Absalom, over whose skull the over- 
excited uncle of Charlie was trying to spread 
the desecrated wig like an umbrella. A very 
sober Hugh was descending from the stage. 

“So that was your daring hypothesis,” said 
Leonard to Hugh, when the Secretary had 
wrung Hugh’s hand and implored him to come 
and stay with him in Washington; and every- 
body had chattered their say and supped their | 
fill; and the two were undressing for bed. | 

“No,” said Hugh quietly, “I didn’t mean | 
that. I never suspected that. I never dreamed | 
of such a thing.” 





“Molting Pelican didn’t dream of it either.” | | 
“J didn’t think of his leaving,” muttered | | 


Hugh. “I didn’t see him go.” 

“Well, he has nowhere to run to any more.” 

“Yes. That is what I am thinking about.” 

“Oh, he’ll turn up,” said Leonard easily. 
“Let’s get some sleep.” 

But ease was not in the mind of Hugh, that 
night or in the morning. Dressed and dusty, 
he entered the room and waked Leonard. 

“T should have followed him last night,” he | 
said. “He is not in his tent. He didn’t go | 
there. Nobody has seen him.” 

“T wouldn’t take it so hard,” said Leonard. | 

“He is a very old man,” said Hugh. 

“Oh, he’ll find out about it. It’s all over the | 
country by now. He’ll come back when he 
hears what it was.” 

“How did I ever happen not to guess what | 
it was?”’ demanded Hugh. ‘“‘Have you often met | 
a man of thirty without a hair on his head?” | 

It sent Leonard into the giggles between his | 
sheets. | 

But the self-accusing anxiety of Hugh did 
not brighten. ‘Well, get up,” he said, “and | 
we'll have breakfast.” 

“T’ll help you look for him, if you say so,” 
said Leonard at breakfast. 

“Come along,” said Hugh. 

The pair started on their horses. 

“If you don’t find the poor old relic today,” 
said Major Wyckling, “I'll turn out the Post 
on his trail tomorrow.” 

But there was no trail on that hard ground. 
The mountains with their rocks and canyons 
offered countless chances of concealment; and 
the hours went by, and the November sun 
moved low in the southwest. 

“He would be afraid to make a fire,” said 
Hugh. 

“Would one evah have expected,” said Mrs. 
Jonter, down at the Post, “that Hugh would 
take any thought about it?” 

“Hugh doesn’t show that side to everybody,” 
said Mrs. Wyckling. 

“Good fellow!” said Captain Jonter. “Hope 
they find him.” | 

“T hope he’ll visit me in Washington,” said | 
the Secretary of War. “Tell him so. He’s a | 
boon in a dull world.” And the official with 
his escort departed to resume his tour of the | 
Southwest. In the same train with him de- | 
parted the Reverend Xanthus Merrifew, with | 
Honora, Alpha, Epsilon, and Iota. | 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jonter, “I hope Hugh will 
be satisfied with his joke! To drive that n.other | 
away in her delicate state!” 
- “I’m satisfied,” declared Major Wyckiling. | 

I guess—what’s the next one’s name?—Eta | 
will be born at El Paso.” | 

After dark, two dusty horsemen rode into | 
the Post and reported failure. 

“I don’t see how he had strength to go 
farther than we have been,”’ said Hugh. | 

Tllsend E troop out tomorrow,” said Major | 

yckling. 

“Could he possibly have taken to the open?” ! 
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said Hugh next day to Leonard. “‘We’ll try it.” 

The two rode out into the desert. After 
many hours, silent and hungry, they turned 
for supper towards Hugh’s ranch. 

“But after all,” said Leonard, “who is going 
to feel that you are to blame?” 

“T don’t care what they feel,” said Hugh 
moodily. His eyes watched the ground for 
footprints. In time the ranch lay before them. 

‘Who is that sitting on your porch?” said 
| Leonard. 

Hugh looked up from the ground. In a 
| moment he was galloping forward. Leonard 
| contented himself with following at a brisk 
trot. He saw the figure of Molting Pelican rise 
|at Hugh’s approach and stand with arms 
| spread in a gesture of surrender and appeal. 
| He saw Hugh spring to the ground and grasp 
both hands of the lonely Apache. As he came 
| up to the porch a conversation in the Indian’s 
| language was ending. 
| “The Old Chief says,” began Hugh, and 
| stopped, for his voice had trembled—but not 
| with mirth—‘“‘he says he had no one to run to 
but me.” 

“How,” said Molting Pelican to Leonard. 

“And so that,” said Hugh, regaining his 
customary tones, “is what you get for trying to 
be funny.” 

“Well, you got Absalom out of his job,” 
said Leonard. At this Hugh gave one of his 
enormous laughs. “And you got an invitation 
from the Secretary of War.” 

“T hope m’ fawther will let me accept.” 

When the Secretary of War in Washington 
received the petition for a second ambulance 
and other improvements, he was greatly aston- 
ished and refused it promptly. ‘Never at any 
frontier Post that I have inspected,” said he, 
“have I been so well entertained. They’ve 
nothing to complain of.” But when the 
thermometer had risen high again, the order 
came to abandon Fort Chiricahua. Its usefu!- 
ness was over. 
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militia company and addressed the citizen 


| soldiery, congratulating the men upon having 
| for their commander so valiant an officer as 
| Major-General Jackson. A race was arranged 


at Clover Bottom that the colonel might note 
the superior mettle of Tennessee-bred horses. 

He was impressed by the many evidences of 
Jackson’s popularity; here was an ally worth 
enlisting for any enterprise that required in- 
telligence and daring. 

The apple toddies at the Hermitage were a 
stimulating potion and helped the colonel to 
forget the hatreds he had left behind him. He 
had not expected to linger so long on the Cum- 
berland but it was a relief to be domiciled in so 
pleasant a home, where he even enjoyed the 
luxury of a body-servant, detailed by the host 
to look after his needs. And the mistress of the 
Hermitage was a very pretty woman, with the 
vivacity he admired in women and a gracious, 
attentive, unfailingly thoughtful hostess. 

The devotion of the Jacksons to each other 
was something new in his observation of mar- 
ried life. One might have thought them young 
lovers! The constant evidences of their affec- 
| tion touched even his cynical soul. No chance 

here for one of the flirtations in which he was 
adept! This gentle little woman with her heart 
of laughter looked at him sometimes in a way 
most disturbing to his conceit. It might be 
that reports of his numerous affairs with women 
had penetrated even to the Cumberland wilder- 
ness. 

He was uncomfortable when he remembered 
Lady Melderode and wished that he had for- 
bidden her to follow him to Nashville. Men 

| might be tolerant of such relationships, but he 

| preferred that the dark eyes of his hostess 

| should not rest upon that fascinating feather- 

| head he was carrying along to relieve the 
tedium of his journey. 

A part of every day the guest reserved for 

, himself, studying papers and maps, throwing 





The officers were starting for their new sta- 
tion in Montana in advance of the troops by 
a few days. Hugh with Molting Pelican was 
on the sultry platform to see his friends off. 

“Be good to yourself,” he said to Leonard. 

“Tt’s you that need to be good. Try to be 
more like me when I’m gone.” . 

“M’ fawther writes that in another six 
months,” said Hugh, “‘he’ll come here to see if 
my character is sufficiently built to justify his 
removing me to a more responsible job.” 

“Tt’ll look like six years to you if you try any 
more hashish.” 

“Tt’s only in your company that I have 
been tempted to take drugs.” 

“All aboard!” said the conductor. 

Leonard jumped up on the rear platform and 
stood there; Hugh with the Indian stood by 
the steps. The train crept into motion. 

“Next time you need a shave,” said Hugh, 
“don’t hire a bootblack.” 

“Wait till it’s cooler,” called Leonard, “be- 
fore you travel with ketchup.” 

“Tf you get erysipelas again, send for me.” 

“What does the Old Chief say?” shouted 
Leonard. 

“Tt’s all so wonderful!” yelled Hugh. 

The train was now getting away. Leonard 
began waving his hat. 

“He heap good man,” said Molting Pelican. 

“Heap good,” assented Hugh. 

They watched the waving hat. The distance 
widened. Suddenly the cars floated on quick- 
silver; the cars dissolved; only the waving was 
left, a motion without form, which was gone the 
next instant. The wide smoke-stack blurred 
and vanished. A tall column of smoke floated 
upward staining the glassy infinity. 

“Let’s go, Pelican,” said Hugh. “Nobody is 
left to fill the vacuum but you and me.” 

They jumped on their horses and rode slowly 
into the burning desert. Inside the station of 
Soto de Rey, the fan of the agent moved 
ceaselessly back and forth. 
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off many letters at Jackson’s writing-table. 
Or he would retire to a strip of woodland that 
had caught his fancy and Rachel would see him 
there, pacing back and forth in rapt meditation. 
What was the man thinking about? she won- 
dered. She was used to her husband’s straight- 
forward speech; he always said what he meant 
in a manner that left no question as to his 
meaning, but the colonel, touching many sub- 
jects, was never very clear as to just why he 
was sailing western waters with his huge port- 
folio of maps. He might establish a colony 
somewhere in the southwest; but even this he 
never mentioned as a concrete plan. 

He was busy with his papers one morning 
when Rachel accompanied her husband to in- 
spect a new sheepfold, built to accommodate 
the spring’s increase of the flock. 2 

“You don’t like Colonel Burr,’ remarked 
Jackson abruptly. 

“Tf he’s your friend that doesn’t matter,” 
Rachel replied. 

“But why don’t you like him? He’sa gentle- 
man; you can’t complain of his manners. He's 
certainly an interesting talker.” ‘ 

“Don’t worry, my dear, if I can’t believe in 
him. I never question your judgment about 
anything. It was perfectly right for you to 
bring him to our home. But forgive me for 
saying it, he’s not a man I’d trust. He’s asking 
a great number of questions about the militia, 
and how many volunteers could be raised if we 
got into war; but somehow it seems to me he’s 
keeping back something.” 

“Maybe he is, but it’s natural for a man 
who’s been in public life to ask such questions. 
First thing we know we'll be at war with Spain 
and caught napping. We ought to thank God 
somebody from the other side of the mountaims 
sees the danger as he does.” 

“Then I am mistaken about him, my deat 


est!” she said with a laugh. “So we needn't - 


say more about it.” 
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“T’m bothered whenever you don’t agree 
with me,” he said with a broad smile. “I’m 
always afraid you may be right!” He reached 
over the fence, picked up a lamb and put it 
into her arms. ‘“That’sa sign of peace between 
us!” he said and they returned to the house. 


A case called unexpectedly for trial required 
ackson’s presence in town the next day. The 
colonel declined an invitation to accompany 
him, as there were more letters to be written 
and sent east by the first boat he encountered 
when he resumed his journey. 

Jackson had finished his business before the 
court when the bailiff informed him that a lady 
was waiting to see him in his law office. 

“What lady?” Jackson demanded, impatient 
to return to the Hermitage. The bailiff knew 
nothing except that a boy from the tavern had 
brought the message. 

As he rarely had a woman client Jackson as- 
sumed that it was probably one of his sisters- 
in-law with a message for Rachel. He hurried 
down the street to the office, opened the door 
and was greeted at once by the cheery voice of 
a lady who had established herself comfortably 
by his table and was perusing a law book. 

“My dear senator, judge, General—or what- 
ever you are called now! You see I have made 
good my threat; I have arrived on the Cumber- 
land! Is it possible you do not remember me! 
Or worse, that you are not pleased?” 

“Lady Melderode!” 

He made no attempt to conceal his astonish- 
ment. She put out her hand, smiling indul- 
gently at his consternation. 

“One might think you are not elated to see 
me! But did I not tell you that I should one 
day visit your wilderness? Was I not to see 
savage princesses and have the honor of meet- 
ing your wife? Here I am, sir, as I might say, 
depositing myself on your very door-step!” 

Jackson’s mind worked rapidly. He had 
never dreamed that Fowler’s wife would invade 
the wilderness and the Devil himself could not 
have been less welcome. He had seen Fowler’s 
horse hitched at the public rack in front of the 
court-house and it was wholly conceivable 
that his friend might at any moment appear 
at the office. He had left the door open, for 
the day was unseasonably warm, and he was 
now afraid to close it, knowing that he was 


face to face with a very clever woman who | 


might suspect that he had a reason. A dis- 
tasteful situation, but one requiring careful 
handling. 

The woman had changed little in the few 
years that had elapsed since he had seen her 
last in Philadelphia. She was in no sense an 
object of pity. Her audacity, with its tinge of 
well-bred insolence, still served her well. An 
amused smile played about her lips as he re- 
mained standing, hat in hand, debating what 
to do with her. 

“Won’t you have a seat?” she asked mis- 
chievously. ‘‘Am I interfering with business? 
You look at me as if I were some strange animal 
that had wandered in from the forest.” 

There was no resentment in her tone; she 
was merely enjoying his very manifest dis- 
comfiture, which she interpreted as an evidence 
of masculine impatience at having the usual 
Toutine of his affairs interrupted. 

He sat down between her and the door, and 
affected an ease he did not feel. Given as he 
was to the quick utterance of his thoughts, he 
was hard put to conceal them while he sought 
some way of protecting Fowler from discovery. 
He cursed the hour in which he had allowed 
Norton to introduce him to the woman. 

Even if the only guest-room the Hermitage 
afforded had not been occupied, it was a ques- 
tion whether Rachel with all her generosity 
would have received her. And this being true 
he could hardly ask Mrs. Donelson or Mrs. 
Hays to entertain her. He had never in his life 

rude to a woman of any degree, but here 
was a plight before which his instinctive 
chivalry was helpless. But Lady Melderode 
was wholly serene. 

“I arrived only an hour ago in my little 
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I had never known the sweetness of spring until 
I began my cruise;.it has been one continuous 
surprise and delight. And your Cumberland 
captivates me, and your quaint town! I had 
not thought to find so many people gathered 
here; it is quite a metropolis. I am most curi- 
ous as to the mode of life of your settlers. 

“But I have no wish to trouble you; I merely 
thought to seek you out and ask your counsel 
as to the best tavern—one does wish to be as 
comfortable as possible. I left my belongings 
on the barge. I have my own crew—traveling 
in quite a queenly fashion. Cleopatra on the 
Nile! Do you not like the comparison—sena- 
tor—General?”’ She tilted her head and nar- 
rowed her eyes as she studied him. ‘You have 
the look of a warrior—an eye like Mars to 
threaten and command.” 

It was sufficiently evident that she expected 
to be entertained in a private house; her refer- 
ence to taverns was only her way of suggesting 
the matter. He was relieved to find that she 
had not yet established herself in one of the 
inns, for she was far too different from the 
common run of travelers to escape scrutiny and 
her presence would be remarked upon and 
Fowler would be sure to hear of her. The 
main thing was to find a way of getting her out 
of the settlement before she aroused curiosity. 

“Tt isn’t possible to entertain you in my own 
house,” he said bluntly. ‘Our accommodations 
are limited and Colonel Burr is with us.” 

“The dear colonel your guest! How fortu- 
nate you are! Only a week ago he passed me 
on the Ohio. He is full of enterprises, that 
amazing man! If your government will not 
drive Spain from your southern shores the colo- 
nel will smash the dons with his own sword!” 

“Colonel Burr has the best interests of 
America at heart,” Jackson replied sharply. 

“Not so peppery, my dear General! I’m not 
questioning the colonel’s patriotism. I forgot 
to say,” she went on, touching her nose with a 
tiny lace-bordered handkerchief, “that to sim- 
plify matters on my western journey I am call- 
ing myself Mrs. Rivington. One must respect 
the feelings of a people who despisearistocracy!”’ 

“T think you are quite wise,”’ Jackson assent- 
ed, so grimly that her ladyship laughed. 

He was annoyed that she seemed to surmise 
his discomfiture at seeing her and was laughing 
at him just as on the occasion when he met her 
at the Philadelphia jeweler’s andshe had madeit 
necessary for him to offer his escort for the in- 
auguration. He had been a fool ever to yield 
to her cajoleries; she was a mischief-maker, a 
dangerous person. There came back to him 
Norton’s intimations that she might not be in 
America to look for her husband, but asa spy. 

Never before in his life had he been so per- 
plexed; he wished Lady Melderode at the 
bottom of the sea. Rachel had already ex- 
pressed her doubts as to Colonel Burr; there 
was no question as to what she would say of 
this woman, who quite remarkably was jour- 
neying through the west in close proximity 
to the former Vice-President of the Republic. 

Lady Melderode, quite regal in the rude 
hickory chair in which she sat with her light 
gray cloak flowing from her shoulders, had also 
been doing some thinking. Her reference to 
Colonel Burr had been a deplorable mistake. 
Burr’s affairs with women had been no secret 
in Philadelphia and this puritan countryman 
undoubtedly had heard the gossip. He was 
far from dull; he had seen Burr in her house 
and it was not unlikely that behind the blue 
eyes of this former senator there lurked sus- 
picions as to the accidental nature of her meet- 
ing with the colonel. It had been a serious 
error on her part not to act on Burr’s hint 
that she eliminate the Cumberland from her 
itinerary. 

She was stupid not to have thought of the 
possibility of Burr’s entertainment by the 
Jacksons, but Burr himself had not foreseen 
that. She herself had hoped to be invited to 
the Jackson house and she was curious as to 
the wife who, Norton had said, at the time of 
Jackson’s resignation, was the lure that had 
taken the Tennesseean home. 

“Dear me! Your eyes wander; you are 


vastly bored! I am keeping you from better 
business.”” She gathered up the cloak and rose 
with a sigh. “I should be grateful if you would 
direct me to the best of your inns; I reall 
must have a night away from the boat. My 
quarters are close and I need exercise—a gallop 
on a horse, which I dare say the tavern can 
furnish me.” 

The plaintive touch she gave this might 
prove effective; it was worth trying at least, 
But Jackson, quickly on his feet, was not so 
easy to wheedle on his home soil as in the 
Philadelphia atmosphere. - 

“T advise you against the inns, Madam. 
Women do not travel alone in these parts. You 
would be safe enough, but at times rough char- 
acters pay the settlement a visit. I counsel 
you to keep to your boat.” 

“And why don’t you add,” she demanded, 
white with anger, “why don’t you say that the 
sooner I leave this miserable hole the better?” 

“For the excellent reason, Madam, that you 
know that as well as I.” 

“When you rescued me at Mrs. Bingham’s 
the night those stupid Listons saw fit to insult 
me, I thought you were a man of knightly 
spirit. But you evidently believed the unkind 
stories you heard about me in Philadelphia and 
now see fit to order me from this place. What’s 
become of your chivalry? I had really looked 
forward with pleasure to meeting your wife and 
seeing this country to which you are so de- 
voted. I think,” she added, “that in spite of 
you I shall remain for a few days! You try to 
frighten me as to the danger from rough fron- 
tiersmen, but I will put myself under the pro- 
tection of the tavern keeper. You shall not 
have the satisfaction of driving me away as if 
I were a criminal!” 

Several emigrant wagons, a few pedestrians 
and horsemen had passed during their colloquy 
and Jackson with his woodsman’s instinct had 
turned his head at every sound. He knew the 
gait of all the horses of quality in the district— 
General Robertson’s bay mare, John Overton’s 
long-stepper, Bob Hays’ black stallion; and 
having assisted in the purchase of Fowler’s 
equine equipment, he could have named his 
friend’s horses in the dark from their peculiari- 
ties of motion. 

It was some distance from the office to the 
tavern and it was still farther to the wharf, 
where presumably the wandering lady’s barge 
was moored. Jackson was increasingly per- 
plexed. Fowler, now thoroughly established 
as a citizen of the community, might be linger- 
ing at one of the inns or stores, talking to other 
settlers as was his habit, and it was quite con- 
ceivable that he might emerge from one of his 
trading or loafing places at the very moment 


when Lady Melderode stepped from Jackson’s 


office. 

His only concern was to get rid of the woman 
before she had a chance to see her husband, or 
the man who had borne that relationship to 
her. He was determined to prevent a ne 
between the man he held in warm affection an 
the woman who had wronged him. 

“T would not have you think, Madam——” 
he began. 

He had not yet replied to those last caustic 
remarks of Lady Melderode’s and was meditat- 
ing what answer he could make when his alert 
ears caught the sound of horses approaching. 
Overton—there was no mistaking that long 
stride; and Fowler—yes, that was the s 
rhythmic beat of Fowler’s handsome chestnut 
mare. 

“Let me repeat, Madam, that I deeply 
regret that circumstances make it impossi 
to entertain you in my house——” 

But Lady Melderode had taken a step nearer 
the door and stopped short with a quick intake 
of breath. Overton and Fowler, deep in 
passed the office. Fowler, in his plain fron- 
tiersman’s garb with the brim of his wool hat 
pushed up from his forehead, was laughingly 
replying to some remark made by his com 
panion. Neither he nor Overton g 
toward the office, but Lady egpegtay= 
were fixed upon them. Fowler, on the f 
side, with his face turned toward Overton, all 
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unconsciously was exposing himself to her gaze. | 
His laugh rang out at some jest of his com- | 


n. No one who had ever known John 
Fowler could have failed to recognize him. 

“As | was saying——’”’ began Jackson, who 

in his agitation did not know what he had be- 


gun to say. 
But Lady Melderode had sprung to the door, 
staring after the men until they passed from 


She walked slowly back to her chair and 
d it for support. 

“That was Melderode!” she said faintly. 
“That was my husband.” 

“Yes,” Jackson responded. 

“You’ve known—you’ve known all the 
time? How long has he been here?”’ she de- 
manded. The spirit had gone out of her, and 
she sank into the chair. 

“He is my friend; I’m sorry, Madam, but I 
refuse to answer any questions as to his coming 
here. But I don’t mind saying he is estab- 
lished as a planter and seems to be content. 
It’s because he’s found peace among our people. 
that I have no intention of permitting you to 
meet him. No good could come of it.” 

“Ah! That is the way you feel about it! He 
has told you, I suppose, /zs story of our separa- 
tion and you believe it.” She was calm again 
and her head went up defiantly. : 

“Yes, I believe it,” Jackson returned quietly, 
his gaze meeting hers steadily. ta 

“Why should I have made search for him if 
his accusations were true?” 

“To annoy and harass him,” Jackson re- 
sponded. “I can believe you capable of it.” 

“You think so ill of me as that!” 

“Tf you must know my opinion, a woman 
who breaks a man’s spirit and drives him into 
exile—utterly wrecks his life——” 

“Ah, you have no pity—no compassion!” 

“None,” he answered. “I know my friend 
for a man of scrupulous honor—not the man to 
fling aside his wife on mere rumor as to her 
chastity.” 

“You knew him before you met me and you 
told him, I suppose, that I was in America?” 

“T told him nothing. It was my duty as his 
friend to help him forget. He’s happy and con- 
tent in his labors here; he’s one of the most 
highly respected citizens of the valley. In 
every way he’s kind, generous and helpful. If 
he hadn’t convinced me that it was you who 
were in the wrong I should have told him of 
meeting you; done what I could to bring you 
together. But I knew it would avail nothing. 
I leave it to you whether in all justice you 
should not spare him.” 

“He has buried his identity, I suppose—his 
name?” 

“He’s not known by his true name; my 
wife and I alone know it.” 

“Tf I could see him, perhaps——” 

“You will not see him, Madam.” 

He stood between her and the door, his arms 
folded, a cold light in his eyes. Fowler’s emo- 
tion on the day he drew her miniature from its 
place over his heart rose in Jackson’s memory; 
but his determination was unshaken. It would 
bea cruel thing to permit a meeting of the two. 
At all hazards he would save Fowler the pain 
of that. 

“But there are matters of business to be 
settled between us.” 

. Have you lived a clean life since you left 
him? If I were disposed to let you remain, that 
might carry some weight.” 

She was not prepared for this. Her face 
crimsoned and she drew herself up, quivering 
with fury. “You are piling up your insults, 
sir! How dare you speak to me in such a 

ion 


“For a friend I will go far, Madam. If your 
husband had any desire to see you he would 
have told me so long ago.” 

i are cruel! You are unjust and piti- 


“Maybe I am; but that’s for my own con- 
Science. am asking you, Madam, to be 
merciful for once in your life. I’d have a 
etter opinion of you if you’d let this man live 


life out in peace.” 
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F you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 
possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 


For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere, have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its su- 
perior cleansing qualities, 


As itis only the powder part of a denti- 
frice that cleans, naturally a dentifrice 
that is ALL POWDER cleans best. That 
is why your dentist, when cleaning your 
teeth, as you know, always uses powder. 


Teeth simply cannot remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
ac.ually polishes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 


Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time, 
as nothing else could. Thousands have 
found it safe, reliable and unequalled 


throughout an entire lifetime of constant 
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use. It is the only dentifrice old enough 
to prove it can preserve teeth for life. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 


Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling 
refreshing after taste is delightful. 


Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
want whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 
teeth. 

You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drugstore, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 
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amazing action of Pedodyne Solvent been 

equalled. It’s perfectly marvelous. Stops the 

torturing pain of the most sensitive bunion almost in- 

stantly and reduces the enlarged, disfiguring growth 

hke magic. Yourvery next pair of shoes may bea size 


smaller—often two sizes . You can prove it by 

actual test. 

Send name and address today. Just say, “‘I want to try 

P lyne,”’ and the full treatment guaranteed to bring com- 

plete results may be yours totry. No obligations—Address 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. R 190 








180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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*e TS money I save on gasoline more than keeps 
me in new tires. Figure it out—I was getting 13 
miles per gallon on my Nash. With gas at 18c plus 
2c tax it cost me $46 to drive 3,000 miles. Now I’m 
getting better than 26 miles per gallon. It takes 
just half the gas and I save $23 to $25 every 3,000 
miles—more than the price of a new tire. 


No matter what make 
of car you drive, the 
Stransky Vaporizer is un- 
conditionally guaranteed 
to give you 50% to 100% 
more miles per gallon or it 
costs you nothing. As a 
matter of fact, it is not 
uncommon for the 
Stransky Vaporizer to 
more than double gasoline 
mileage! 


Note These Records 


Forty-three miles per 
gallon from a Chevrolet, 
reported by F. S. Carroll. 
Fifty-seven miles on one 
gallon in a Ford, reported 
by J. T. Jackson, Michi- 
gan. Forty miles per gal- 
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Stransky Vaporizers have 
been installed. 
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a fan belt! Attaches to the intake manifold of any 
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| You take much upon yourself, sir! What 
if I should appeal to the authorities—what if I 
should denounce you—tell the villagers of the 
manner in which you’ve insulted me when I 
came to you with every right to expect 
courtesy?” 

“T advise you against it. You’d not help 
yourself much by screaming over the house 
tops. I have a fair reputation in this com- 
munity. 

“I think there’s a devil in you,” she re- 
marked as she rose, resuming her habitual 
languorous manner. 

“T’ve heard that before,” he replied dryly. 

“Lord of the Universe—what would you 
have me do?” she drawled mockingly. 

“Tt will be well for you to leave this place 
immediately. I will accompany you to your 
boat.” 

“And if I should refuse—scream and make 
| a scene for you to explain to your villagers?” 
| “Colonel Burr would not be pleased,” he 
answered quietly. 

Far indeed from being a fool was this long- 
legged farmer, with his firm-set jaw and im- 
placable eyes. His remark gave her pause. 
She had no great faith in Burr’s chivalry. He 
would in all likelihood repudiate her if she 
created a disturbance, for she knew enough of 
the colonel’s projects, hazy though they were, 
to understand that he was bent upon cultivat- 
ing Jackson’s friendship. She was beaten, but 
she would not bow her head in defeat. 

“T think I’ll return to my barge,” she said as 
if the idea had just occurred to her. 

As he walked beside her down the street, she 
spoke of her further plans quite as if nothing 
disagreeable had happened. She would go on 
roy, Orleans, which she had heard was quite 
fascinating—far less provincial than the cities 
of the Atlantic coast. These, she confided, had 


| lately depressed her unspeakably. He listened 
|gravely; answered her inquiries with all 
| courtesy. At the wharf he inspected her boat, 


found it well stocked with provisions. Besides 
the boatmen there was the negress to attend to 
her needs. There was no reason why she should 
not depart at once for the Ohio. 

“TJ might return,” she suggested mischie- 
vously with her rippling laugh. “It would be 
truly delicious to trick you.” 

“That is your privilege, Madam. But you 
would regret it.” 

The barge swung slowly out from the wharf. 
As he lifted his hat she flung him a kiss. 

“Until our next meeting, General!” she cried 
gaily. 


Colonel Burr was greatly relieved by Lady 
Melderode’s non-appearance. Sensitive as he 
was to social atmospheric conditions, he real- 
ized that her presence in Nashville during his 
stay at the Hermitage would have been ex- 
tremely embarrassing. The Tennesseeans were 
far more sophisticated than he had imagined; 
with all his romantic affection for the west, he 
was surprised by the dignity, as of an old civili- 
zation, that marked life on the Cumberland. 

He saw clearly that Lady Melderode, his 
plaything for the time, could have contributed 
only a jarring note to the harmony in which he 
found himself. It was not against him with 
these friendly people that he had killed Hamil- 
ton, but an illicit relationship with an exotic 
creature like Lady Melderode would be sure to 
arouse antagonism. Even a man as clever as 
he knew himself to be might fail in the attempt 
to greet the amusing lady as a friend encoun- 
tered by accident on the Ohio. 

As the days passed he decided that being a 
person of volatile temperament she had for- 
gotten her interest in seeing Jackson on his 
home ground and was seeking Indian prin- 
cesses farther down the river. 

Satisfied that he had acted wisely in sending 
the woman on her way, Jackson continued his 
efforts to keep the colonel entertained. Burr’s 
personal morals were one thing; his patriotism 
was quite another. Burr was the first man he 
had encountered in a long time whose ideas 
squared so perfectly with his own. 





“Never in my life have I passed five happier 


days!” declared the colonel, on the veranda of 
the Hermitage. “My boatmen will be expect. 
ing me and I must leave tomorrow.” 

“Business in court keeps me at home,” said 
Jackson, “or I would accompany you to the 
Ohio. I think you will be more comfortable 
not to go overland to your barge so I’m provid- 
ing you with the best boat in my fleet for that 
stage of your journey.” 

“That is like you, sir!” exclaimed Burr. 
“You think of everything!” 

He left the Hermitage at daybreak but not 
without ceremony. The negroes, having been 
impressed by his fine manners and knowing 
him for a distinguished personage, voluntarily 
gathered in the driveway to bid him God- 
speed. The colonel came out briskly to where 
his host and hostess awaited him on the 
veranda. 

“Mrs. Jackson,” he began with gracious 
formality, “I have never before known the true 
meaning of hospitality! You have made. me 
feel at home from the moment I arrived. Your 
kindness has made me truly a member of your 
household. To say that I am grateful would be 
to confess my poor command of the language! 
But I thank you with all my heart.” 

“Tt has been a pleasure to have you here,” 
Rachel replied. ‘And on your return we shall 
expect to see you again. I wish you all good 
fortune on your travels.” 

“T thank you, Madam.” 

He rode away to the accompaniment of the 
negroes’ lusty farewells, graciously returning 
their salutations, calling most of them by name. 
Jackson rode with him into Nashville and 


‘established him on the boat. 


In the fall the colonel was again in the Her- 
mitage guest-room. He had added to his stock 
of maps and was full of schemes but seemed 


‘more particularly interested in colonization 


projects. The south and west must be de- 
veloped; the opportunities were immeasur- 
able! But Rachel was not more impressed than 
on his first visit. She feared that her restless 
spouse might take it into his head to leave the 
Hermitage and follow Burr to the colony in the 
southwest which was among his dreams; but 
again the colonel passed on. 

“There’s the fastest horse in Tennessee!” 
Jackson declared as he stood with Rachel at 
the barn-lot fence. “I reckon he’ll show some 
of these fellows who think they know horse- 
flesh what a real horse is. Bring him over here, 
*Lijah! You scoundrel! Pick that straw out 
of his mane! Anybody’d think you lazy hounds 
had no eyes, the way you groom a horse!” 

The boy grinned, discounting his master’s 
ferocity. No eyes but the master’s would have 
seen that wisp of straw! Truxton walked to 
the bars and poked his nose into Rachel’s hand. 
Jackson had that day returned from Virginia 
with half a dozen of the well-bred animals in 
which he delighted. Truxton was a beast of 
power. Rachel did not need her expert hus- 
band’s recital of the horse’s merits té see 
the big clean-limbed stallion belonged to the 
equine aristocracy. : 

They watched with sophisticated apprecia- 
tion the horse’s spirited movement across 
lot. And Truxton, turned loose in the pa 
kicked up his heels and neighed lustily. Racl 
was glad that her lord had something new with 
which to amuse himself. His nature deman 
novelty and change, and better that a horse 
should capture his fancy than the mysterious 
Colonel Burr. : 

Having resigned from the judgeship, Jack 
son had sought the governorship of Louisiana 
.ollowing Jefferson’s purchase of that territory 
and Rachel knew that no matter how bravely 
he bore his disappointment he was hurt by the 
President’s failure to give him the place. But 
always there was that prayer in her heart for 
his happiness. Truxton would serve well @ 
keep my lord amused! ; 

The stallion’s arrival caused a flutter in the 
settlement, where every man was either a 
tively or potentially a sportsman. 
under discussion at Winn’s Tavern one after 
noon when Thomas Swann joined the group 
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jdlers. Swann, a recent addition to the com- | 


munity, was a Virginian and boasted much of 
his acquaintances and friends in the Old Do- 
minion. While waiting for clients he flirted, 
lent an attentive ear to gossip and was disposed 
to speak condescendingly of even such local 
heroesas General Robertsonand Captain Hays. 


Swann had reason to dislike Jackson, who | 


had beaten him in the first case he undertook 
in the Nashville court. Jackson had not only 
defeated him but had exposed the trickery of 
Swann’s client in a manner that made the 
young attorney ridiculous in the eyes of judge 
and jury. The humiliation of this still rankled 
and he waited for a chance to retaliate. He 
had acquainted himself with all the circum- 
stances of the Robards’ divorce and in his own 
circle referred to that incident in unpleasant 
terms as highly discreditable to the Jacksons. 

“T’ve seen Truxton,” Swann remarked as he 
puffed his pipe. “Jackson was putting him 
through his paces at Clover Bottom yesterday. 
I know a dozen horses around here I’d rather 
own than Truxton.” 

“Name one!” demanded one of the idlers. 
“The General’s ready to match Truxton 
against any horse in the state and I reckon he 
knows what he’s about.” 

“Qh, anything Jackson’s got’s the best in the 
state!” replied Swann with a sneer. “You 
ask for a better horse than Truxton? Well, 
I'll name Captain Ervin’s Plowboy.” 

He had lifted his voice to attract the atten- 
tion of Captain Ervin and Charles Dickinson, 
who were absorbed in talk at a near-by table. 

“What’s this about Plowboy?” Ervin asked. 

“T was saying, sir, that Plowboy is a better 
horse than Jackson’s Truxton,” Swann replied. 

Ervin was a man of importance in the com- 
munity and Dickinson, his son-in-law, was 
very popular among the young folk with whom 
Swann was eager to ingratiate himself. 

“Well, we'll have to look into this,” re- 
marked Ervin good-naturedly. 

“Tf Jackson wants a race we’ll accommodate 
him,” said Dickinson. 

“Jackson would rather brag about a horse 
than race him,” Swann ventured. “I'll lay 
anything I’ve got that Plowboy’s got more 
speed. I hope, sir, you’ll give us a chance to 
see him run away from Truxton.” 

“He might and he might not,” replied Ervin 
cautiously. “I understand Jackson won’t race 
the horse except for big stakes and I’m not 
anxious to give the General any of my money.” 

“Well, we won’t let Jackson’s boasting scare 
us out,” remarked Dickinson. ‘The General’s 
got the big head and needs taking down.” 

There were murmurs of assent from the 
group about Swann, but Ervin frowned. 

“That will do, Charlie,” he said sharply. 
“We're all friends of the General. There isn’t 
aman in Tennessee who’d go further to help a 
friend than Andy Jackson!” 

As the summer waned hardly a week passed 
without an exciting race at Clover Bottom. 
Jackson was always present, the most keenly 
Interested of all the spectators. His blood 
quickened as under no other inspiration at the 
sight of two evenly matched horses flying over 
the course. That year he had raced other 
horses of the Hermitage stables with varying 
Success, but Truxton, his pride, had not been 
put to a test because the horsemen of the Cum- 
berland were wary of the Virginia stallion and 
in no haste to invite a contest. 

Swann, impatient at Jackson’s immunity 
from challenge, urged Dickinson to encourage 
Ervin to run Plowboy against Truxton. 

_ Dickinson, like Swann, was a new practi- 
tioner at the Nashville bar. He was a Mary- 

der, of good antecedents and well educated, 

his marriage to Ervin’s daughter had added 

to his prestige. He was regarded as one of the 
Most promising young men in the valley, 
for a successful career. A crowd 
fathered whenever his sonorous voice, rever- 
erating from the court-house, gave notice that 
was addressing a jury. Conceited and arro- 
gant, he was likely to become quarrelsome 
when he lingered too long in the drink shops. 
ng his other accomplishments he was an 
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If I lived in 
the suburbs 


there would be trips to 
and from the station along 
dark roads; there would 
be guests to see off in 
motor-cars; there would 
be dozens of situations 
where only a good flash- 
light would fill the bill. 

And I would load my 
flashlight with genuine 
Eveready Batteries, to be 
sure of strong, white light 
every time I called for it. 
Yes, Sir, the battery’s the 
thing, and Eveready’s the 
battery. Remember this! 

Get the flashlight habit. 
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Man! 
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expert shot. A likable fellow, but dangerous 
where his ire was aroused. 

At his importunity Ervin began to think 
seriously of running Plowboy against Truxton. 
The prospect of closing the season with an 
event that would surpass every other incident 
on the Tennessee turf became the matter most 
discussed in taverns and stores. Ervin, en- 
couraged by Dickinson to believe that Plowboy 
could easily beat Truxton, finally proposed a 


race. 

“You think you’ve got a better horse than 
Plowboy,” he said, meeting Jackson at Winn’s. 
“Tf you want to race Truxton against my horse, 
name the stakes.” 

“Two thousand dollars, the race to be run 
ten days from today and a forfeit of eight hun- 
dred dollars if either party withdraws,” Jack- 
son answered promptly. 

“T’ll have to give you notes,” said Ervin. 

“That’s agreeable to me,” Jackson replied. 
“T’ll want to give notes myself. Come to my 
office when you’re ready—the sooner the 
better.” 

The next day Ervin and Dickinson appeared 
at Jackson’s office and declared themselves 
ready to discuss terms. Jackson, still crippled 
by his financial difficulties due to Allison’s 
failure, volunteered his own paper and the 
notes of three friends. 

“T want you to be satisfied in every particu- 
lar,” he said. ‘Major Anderson, Major Verrell 
and Captain Pryor are good?” 

“T couldn’t ask better names,” Ervin an- 
swered. ‘Charles Dickinson is going partners 
with me in this and we’ll put in other notes of 
hand I’m holding. Notes on both sides to be 
demand paper.” 

Ervin named six substantial citizens of the 
valley who were to share the stake and Dickin- 
son wrote them on a sheet of paper. 

“Very good, gentlemen,” said Jackson and 
thrust the memorandum into his pocket. 

“Let the rules of the Clover Bottom course 
govern,” said Ervin. “If any points occur to 
you, we can discuss them before the date.” 

Jackson rode home jubilant and told Rachel 
that at last she should have a chance to see 
Truxton show his mettle. 

“That money’s mine right now!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Truxton will win by ten lengths. 
Ervin wouldn’t have asked for a race if Dickin- 
son hadn’t screwed him up to it.” 

“T watched the boys exercising Truxton this 
morning,” remarked Rachel. ‘He looks as if 
he’d run away from the wind.” 


In Nashville discussion waxed hot; fights 
occurred; men borrowed money to wager on 
the race. In the days that intervened Jackson, 


| up with the sun, gave personal care to Truxton, 
| planning the strategy of the race, counseling 


the black boy he had chosen as jockey as to 
every imaginable emergency. 

Rachel, always sensitive to every change in 
his moods, saw his happiness and rejoiced. He 
must win the race; she was as thoroughly 
aroused as he over the prospect of victory. 

Riding into Nashville two days before the 
appointed time Jackson learned that Captain 


| Ervin was seeking him. Some detail of the 
| race, perhaps; he went through the town in- 


quiring for the captain and found him at Bell’s 
store. 

“Jackson,” Ervin began immediately, “I’m 
ready to pay my forfeit. Plowboy went lame 
yesterday—his left forefoot’s badly swollen. 
I’m ready to deliver the notes and cover the 
forfeit.” 

“Damned bad luck, captain! I’m mighty 
sorry. I’d rather have the race than your 
money.” 

“Nothing’s proved till it’s tried. I still hold 
I’ve got the better horse,” said Ervin. 

On their way to Jackson’s office they picked 
up Dickinson and several others who had been 
interested in the contest, and the notes were 
delivered. Jackson, good sportsman and sin- 
cere horse-lover, was keenly disappointed and 
betrayed no elation at the abandonment of the 
race. 

“Are the notes according to agreement?” 











Ervin asked, handing over the slips of paper, 
“They cover Dickinson’s share and my own,” 
“They. are what you promised,” Jackson 
assented. ‘‘When Plowboy’s leg clears up 
you'll find me ready to talk business again.” 

They shook hands under the eyes of a dozen 
disappointed spectators who had collected in 
the room. Dickinson repaired to Winn’s bar, 
where he found Swann and acquainted him 
with Plowboy’s misfortune. 

“‘Jackson’s luck’s too good to last,”’ he said 
loudly. “But by God, it’s going to change 
some day! He’s trampled on everybody in 
Tennessee who wouldn’t bend the servile knee 
to him!” 

“Be careful, Charlie, what you say about the 
General,” admonished one of the group. 

“Hell! You don’t think I’m afraid of 
Andrew Jackson!” cried Dickinson, glaring at 
the speaker. “I’d like to know what excuse 
he’s got for his uppish airs! Every time there’s 
a political job anywhere he thinks he’s got to 
have it. He went to Washington to get the 
Louisiana governorship. My God! Presump- 
tuous ass! He didn’t fool Thomas Jefferson!” 

“And Jefferson made a mistake in not ap- 
pointing him!” put in one of Jackson’s friends. 
“‘He’d have been the right man for the place!” 

“Oh, you’re one of the faithful bootlickers, 
are you!” Dickinson sneered. ‘A man who 
floats down the river with another man’s wife 
and pretends to marry her when she’s still a 
married woman may be a gentleman—but by 
God!—not to me!” 

“T’d be careful what I say on that subject, 
sir!” one of Jackson’s friends interposed. “It’s 
not the part of a gentleman to besmirch a 
woman’s character in a barroom.” 

“Another of Jackson’s sycophants, eh?’ re- 
torted Dickinson. 

“You’re drunk,” said the other contemptu- 
ously, and moved away, leaving Dickinson to 
continue his arraignment of Jackson. 

Dickinson’s remarks, caught up and re- 
peated, presently reached Jackson’s ears. He 
was furious, inspected his pistols, resolved te 
kill the man on sight. But—to kill Dickinson 
and let the reason be known would revive gos- 
sip about that unhappy business of the divorce, 
and Rachel would be the sufferer. It would 
break her gentle, trusting heart; and Rachel’s 
peace was always his first consideration. He 
would bide his time. The God of Rachel’s 
faith would punish her slanderer. 

His mind never functioned so perfectly as 
when on horseback and on his long rides his 
thoughts concentrated upon Dickinson. He 
must find some way of stilling that slanderous 
tongue but in a way that would protect Rachel. 
His speculations drew a wide circle about his 
grievance, but he was firm in his belief that 
ultimately the line would tighten and crush his 
enemy. 

Swann, with few professional employments, 
harvested the aftermath of the race that was 
never run. There were skeptics who refused to 
accept Ervin’s reason for withdrawing Plow- 
boy, and Swann rallied to the defense, for had 
he not with his own eyes seen Plowboy’s crip- 
pled leg? 

He picked up a report that Jackson was com- 
plaining that the notes for the forfeit money 
were not according to agreement. Hearing 
this, with rumors that Dickinson was respon- 
sible for the story, the lord of the Hermitage 
smiled grimly. That circle which he had first 
seen as broad as the serene Tennessee autumn 
sky was surely tightening. He would watch, 
listen and wait. 

At Bell’s store, in the court-house and in the 
public rooms of the taverns, Mr. Swann, late 
of Virginia—as he thus proudly signed his 
name—collected rumors and winged them for 
new flights. Others of Jackson’s enemies 
covertly urged him on, thinking that he 
irritate the General if he did no more. 

Swann, puffed with importance, declared 
that Jackson had, at the Clover Bottom ak 
informed him that while Dickinson’s forlet 

notes were according to agreement, Cz 
Ervin’s were not. A few days after Christmas 
Jackson decided to take notice of this 
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He rode into town with John Coffee, picked up 
Fowler at Bell’s, and went to Winn’s in the 
of finding Swann or Dickinson. Swann, 
however, was not visible, but Dickinson was 
there with Ervin. 
“Captain Ervin,” Jackson began immedi- 
ately, ‘“what’s this story that little feist Swann 
is circulating about the notes? He seems anx- 
jous to take a licking.” 
“The matter’s of no importance, General,”’ 
Ervin replied. ‘But there’s some talk going 
round that you’re not satisfied about the notes. 
I take it for granted that if the notes we gave 
you were not according to agreement you 
would have come to me direct.” 
“You're right, Captain Ervin. But I object 
to this slinking cur meddling in my affairs.” 
Dickinson, who had remained seated, ex- 
claimed quickly: “T’ll have you know, General 
ackson, that Mr. Swann’s a friend of mine!” 
“So! Then I congratulate you both!” Jack- 
son retorted witheringly. 
“Didn’t you tell Swann at Clover Bottom 
that my notes were as agreed but that Captain 
Ervin’s were not!’ demanded Dickinson, 
springing to his feet. ‘“Didn’t you complain 
that Captain Ervin didn’t give you notes im- 
mediately collectable as he promised? I ask 
you, sir, whether you haven’t made such 
statements at various places and to various 
people and whether your friend Major Ander- 
son hasn’t been saying the same thing by your 
authority!” 

“No, by God!” cried Jackson hotly. “Patten 
Anderson is a gentleman and a man of truth 
and I will answer for him that he uttered no 
such thing! Mark this, Mr. Dickinson!—who- 
ever quotes me as saying the notes were not 
according to agreement is a damned cowardly 
liar! There’s a way of settling this matter, 
sir! I think you understand what I mean.” 

“You're going too far, General Jackson!” 
cried Ervin, stepping between them. “That 
matter of the notes doesn’t call for violence!”’ 

“I beg your pardon, General,” Dickinson 
mumbled. 

“As you say, gentlemen,” returned Jackson 
quietly. “Let’s all have a drink!” 

Several days passed before this meeting was 
reported to Swann and he was greatly alarmed 
to find that his whispered innuendos had 
reached the General’s ears. Something was re- 
quired of him and he dispatched a letter to the 
Hermitage demanding satisfaction on the field 
of honor. 

“Impudent young whelp!” Jackson ejacu- 
lated as he tossed the letter into Rachel’s lap. 
But he turned courteously to Swann’s messen- 
ger. “My compliments, sir, to Mr. Thomas 
Swann. He has honored me with a challenge 
tofight. Pray teli him I refuse to meet him on 
the field of honor for the excellent reason that 
he is not a gentleman.” 

“That will make him all the madder,”’ re- 
marked Rachel when the astonished messenger 


retired. 

“That,” laughed Jackson, “is what I want. 
Ireckon he didn’t expect that answer. I’ll drop 
in at Winn’s tomorrow and see what further 
he’s got to say.” 


_ The logs in the tavern fireplace blazed mer- 
tily as. Jackson, carrying a cane, walked 
iskly in. Silence fell upon the company as 
with a comprehensive greeting he walked to 
the fireplace, thrust the stick under his arm 
and extended his hands to the blaze. 
. “Mr. Jackson!” began Swann, jumping from 
-.. a ms matter to — — you, 
! nt you a letter yesterday calling you 
to the field of honor rie the pe Be a 
ve cast upon my character. You sent a 
verbal reply that you declined to meet me— 
» I am informed, for the reason that 
oe getion my right to the name of gentle- 


“That is correct,” said Jackson calmly. 

“You shall pay for this!” screamed Swann, 
white with fury. 

‘Take this on account!” cried Jackson and 
Springing forward he laid his cane vigorously 
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actoss the young man’s shoulders. 














NE of the most serious social 

handicaps is so difficult to detect 

in oneself that almost all girls have to 
be told about it. 

They think they are immaculate, 
their toilette adequate, but all the 
while underarm perspiration may be 
causing odor which is unpleasantly 
noticeable to others. And of course 
there is always the danger of ruining a 
cherished dress by ugly spreading dis- 
colorations. 

So women of distinction rule out 
the possibility of offense by keeping 
the underarm dry all the time by the 
regular use of Odorono. Other ways 
they say are troublesome, and mar the 
smart fit of frocks. But with Odorono 
a suggestion of odor is impossible— 









Px. any 


12 girls—10 have to 
be told 


offense . . . and the medically 


approved protection against it 


an embarrassing social 


impossible too, costly stains, odor 
tainted dresses. 

Odorono was made 18 years ago by 
a physician to stop perspiration in por- 
tions of the body where it causes odor 
and ruins clothes. The underarm par- 
ticularly. Checking perspiration in 
small areas with Odorono has no effect 
on health. Modern physicians recom- 
mend it where perspiration is annoying. 

There are now two kinds of Odorono. 
Regular Odorono (ruby colored) brings 
freedom from moisture and odor used 
the last thing at night once or twice a 
week. And Odorono No. 5, milder 
(colorless) for sensitive skins and hur- 
ried use used daily or every other day, 
night or morning gives the same pro- 
tection. 

At toilet goods counters, Odorono and 
Odorono No. 5, 35¢ and 60c. The new 
Odorono Cream Depilatory 50c. 10c and 
the coupon brings you a complete kit of 
samples. 


“ - ” 
occlusive” every year. 





NEw 10¢ OFFER 


Ruth Miller, 225 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
I enclose 10c for four samples. ; 





In Canada, address 





The Odorono Com- 
pany, 468 King 





Mail coupon and 10¢ forthe Name 
complete underarm toi- Street 
lette: Samples of Odorono, 


Odoreono No. 5, Cream City. 


Street, West, To- 
State ronto, Ont. 





Depilatory and Deodorant 
Powder. 





(Print name and address plainly) 








Women of breeding use 
over three million bottles 
of this medically approved 





Ah! What relief! One 
touch of ‘‘Freezone’”’ 
stops the pain, then 
shortly corn lifts off 
without hurting. Why 
have corns when you 
can get ‘‘Freezone’’? A 
small bottle is sufficient 
to remove every kind 
of corn and foot callus. 











If your straw hat 


LI 


looks faded ~ 
‘ = } e 

ERE’S the re- 
liable, easy 

way to refinish 
your straw hats— 
Colorite! Your 
choice of 16 at- 
tractive colors, 
for a quarter each. — 
Handy brush and sim-# 
ple directions for use 
witheach bottle. Dries 
ready to wear in a half-hour — with 


a flexible, waterproof finish. Will 
retain its trim, smart appearance. 






STRAW HAT FINISH 
25‘ at Drug nd Department Stores 


S n Canada 
Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Canpenter-Monton Company, Bastor, Mass. 





The blow was delivered with a force that 
carried Jackson over a chair and onto the floor, 
but he was up instantly, still grasping the 
stick. Swann, with his back to the wall, was 
trying to draw a pistol. 
“T can’t allow this!” cried the landlord, rush- 
ing from the bar. ‘There must be no shooting 
ere!” 
“Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Winn,’’ re- 
marked Jackson. ‘The little mongrel won’t 
shoot me—not even in the back! Set out 
whisky for all these gentlemen—mind you, sir! 
I say all the gentlemen present.” 
He pointed his stick at Swann, to accentuate 
the fact of his exclusion from the proffered 
refreshment. Swann’s pistol remained con- 
cealed by his coat tails while Jackson, warmed 
by a hot toddy, left the room. 
But that night, after Rachel had gone to 
bed, he decided to reply to Swann’s letter. 
Swann was nothing—hardly worth kicking 
into the Cumberland—but the time had come 
to draw Dickinson further into the circle of his 
hatred. He wrote and rewrote, with ambigui- 
ties and equivocations so foreign to his habit 
as to seem the work of another hand. 
Hearing Rachel’s step in the room above, he 
lifted his head and his face relaxed. She was 
singing—his Rachel, whom he had sworn to 
love and protect—one of the quaint ballads 
she loved. Dickinson must die before the 
Tennessee air would be sweet again. He pon- 
dered his letter anew, noting with satisfaction 
these words that flamed amid the irrelevant, 
colorless sentences that surrounded them: 


There are certain traits that always 
accompany the gentleman and man of 
truth. The moment he hears harsh ex- 
pressions applied to a friend he will im- 
mediately communicate them, that ex- 
planation may take place, when the base 
poltroon and cowardly talebearer will 
always act in the background. You can 
apply the latter to Mr. Dickinson and see 
which best fits him. I write it for his eye. 
— the latter I emphatically intend for 

im. 


Swann, greatly disturbed, read and reread 
this with growing befuddlement. He evi- 
dently had not made himself clear to the Gen- 
eral. Or the General had been drunk when he 
wrote. He ran with the letter to Dickinson, a 
much cleverer man than he; but Dickinson, 
too, was bewildered by the verbiage and am- 
biguities of the General’s communication. It 
was wholly unlike Jackson to slip an insult for 
one man into a letter directed to another. 

Dickinson wrote a reply, reviewing the his- 
tory of the notes; a tame rejoinder, Swann 
thought, still smarting from the vicious thwack 
of Jackson’s cane. But there was more to fol- 
low. He seized from the press that day’s issue 
of the Impartial Review and flew with it to 
Dickinson, that his friend might read a com- 
munication from the Hermitage in which they 
were both savagely attacked. Swann found 
himself described as the puppet and lying valet 
for a worthless, drunken, blackguard scoundrel. 

The loungers at Winn’s would not fail to 
note this tribute and Mr. Swann was not 
without his sensibilities. Having frequently 
sneered at Jackson as an illiterate person, 
Dickinson was astonished and enraged to find 
how neatly the lord of the Hermitage had 
turned off sentences that cut two ways. 

No longer restrained by his father-in-law, 
he wrote a letter to the General promising to 
hold him responsible for his utterances; and 
another to the newspaper of the same tenor. 

Whereupon without waiting for his letter to 
be delivered he departed for New Orleans with 
a cargo of slaves and cotton. Swann, having 
been grossly insulted and caned in his efforts to 
tell the world the truth about the horse-race, 
did not relish the idea of being left to support 
Charles Dickinson’s cause when Dickinson saw 
fit to leave the rigors of a Tennessee winter for 
the salubrious airs of Louisiana. But Dickin- 
son was already on the river. 

Satisfied that Dickinson would return in the 





spring, Jackson noted’ that Swann’s tongue 
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continued to wag. Apparently half the men in 
the valley had taken sides in the controversy, 
the weekly issues of the Impartial Reviey 
bristled with letters; affidavits bearing upon 
the question of the notes filled many pockets, 

Swann, though grieved by Dickinson’s de 
parture, found joy in the attention he was re 
ceiving. From eminent citizens of Virginia 
came letters certifying that he was a person of 
breeding, entitled to every consideration as 4 
gentleman, but without effect upon the grim 
master of the Hermitage, whose remark that 
if Thomas Swann was as big a fool with 4 
pistol as he was with his tongue he wasn't 
worth killing, caused merriment in the taverns, 














Dickinson was back in April. His trip had 
been profitable and he had found the flesh-pots 
of New Orleans to his taste. The controversy 
over the horse-race had been obscured by pleas- 
anter experiences and he was furious when he 
found that Swann had kept the pot simmering 
and that Nashville had anxiously awaited his 
own return to supply the fuel that would 
bring it to the boiling-point. 

Confident as he was that he could shoot 
quicker and straighter than any other man in 
Tennessee, he had decided that it would not he 
to his advantage to kill Jackson. He expected 
to spend the remainder of his life in Nashville 
and the slaying of a man as popular as the 
General would not help his prospects. In his 
vexation at finding the horse-race still a live 
issue he would much rather have fought and 
killed Swann. But Swann, meddlesome fool, 
had been supporting his cause and he couldn't 
repudiate him now. He feverishly read the 
back numbers of the Impartial Review and 
realized that he could not ignore the epithets 
Jackson had applied tc him. 

Cursing Swann’s officiousness, it dawned 
upon him, as he sat down to reply to Jackson, 
that there was more in the General’s animosity 
than appeared. Those spiteful comments he 
had made about Mrs. Jackson and the Robards’ 
divorce! That was months ago but here, he 
surmised, lay the real burden of his offending. 
Jackson, far shrewder than he had believed 
him, had, with nice calculation, chivalrously 
protecting his wife’s name from further gossip, 
so manipulated the petty affair of the forfeit 
money as to make it an excuse for forcing him 
to the field of honor. 

The valley was waiting to hear from him 
and he composed a letter for publication & 
which he denounced Jackson for refusing 
Swann satisfaction, charged the General with 
evasion and cowardice and made clear his own 
willingness to meet him on the field of honor. 
He closed haughtily with the announcement 
that he was leaving for Maryland the following 
week and any business the General might have 
with him required immediate attention. 

Jackson, hastily summoned by the editor, 
read Dickinson’s letter. 

“Going to Maryland, is he? Seems to be the 
gentleman’s habit to write letters and ml 
away from the consequences. Mr. Dickinson 
will not go to Maryland!” 

The circle of his vengeance was tightening 
about Dickinson. He wrote a challenge, found 
General Thomas Overton, John’s brother, and 
asked him to deliver it and make all necessaly 
arrangements for a meeting. 

There was a quibble between Doctor Cattlet, 
designated as Dickinson’s second, and Overtol 
as to the time. ; 

“What! The scoundrel wants me to waita 
week?” demanded Jackson, when this was I& 
ported to him. “I thought he was going #0 
Maryland and wanted immediate acco 
tion!” a 

“Cattlet says he has no dueling-pistols 
Overton explained. 

“Another of his lies—a subterfuge!” Jackson 
cried. ‘“Swann’s boasting that Di 
been practising all winter getting ready to# 
me, and now he has no weapons!” 4 

Dickinson was obdurate and refused to 
hurried. The stipulations for the duel named 
the thirtieth of May as the time and the 




















































scene on Red River, across the 
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The Man Who Works 
Miracles Ridding 
Women of Hair 


border, beyond the reach of Tennessee law. 

In the peace of the Hermitage Jackson told 
Rachel what impended; tried to make light of 
it as a thing of no importance—merely an in- 
convenience in view of the pressing -work on 
the farms! 

Brought up as she had been among men of 
high courage and daring, she uttered no word 
of protest; only took his hand. 

“And all because of Truxton,” she said, 
smiling bravely. “That young Mr. Swann 
seems to have started a lot of trouble. It seems 
so terrible that men must fight to settle differ- 
ences. Perhaps if you could meet Mr. Dickin- 
son you could settle it all peaceably.” 

“No chance of that. It’s gone too far, my 
dear,” he said kindly, grateful for her inno- 
cence. Thank God! she knew nothing of the 
fierce passion in his heart or what had kindled 


It. 

On the morning before the day appointed 
for the duel he was abroad at daylight. It was 
a fifteen hours’ ride to Red River and he was 
acting on Rachel’s suggestion that he complete 
the journey in season to enjoy a refreshing 
sleep the night before the meeting. Her cour- 
age held to the moment of parting. An ob- 
server might have thought, as she bade him 
good-by on the veranda steps, that only some 
trivial affair was calling him away. 

“God bless you, my husband.” 

“And keep you, my dear wife!”’ 

He held her to his heart in a long embrace, 
and then releasing her, looked smilingly into 


her eyes. 

‘Do not fear for me. Have no dark thoughts 
astothe result. If I find the roads bad I may 
rest a day before starting back, but I shall re- 
turn in safety.” 

She watched him mount and waved her hand 
as he turned at the gate for a last look before 
putting his horse to the gallop. 

The two Overtons, Fowler, and several other 
friends, including a surgeon, were waiting when 
Jackson reached the rendezvous. They struck 
off toward the north, a dignified company, 
marked by a subdued businesslike air; one 
might have mistaken them for a party of law- 
yers riding circuit. Thomas Overton, a veteran 
of the Revolution and an authority on all that 
pertained to the code, rode at Jackson’s side 
discussing details of the encounter. 

“Don’t try to shoot first,” he counseled. 
“[ve watched Dickinson at target practise and 
he shoots quick. He’s had a dummy of your 
figure set up in Ervin’s corn field for a week to 
— on and he’s bragged that he’ll aim at a 

tton over your heart and drive it through 
you. We'll fool him about that. When you 
at to the line let your coat fall back and hang 


As they made their way quietly over the 
rough road farmers along the way began to 
give them reports of the passing of Dickinson 
and his party. Accompanied by a large retinue, 
Dickinson had started an hour earlier. They 
were making a lark of the journey, singing 
tibald songs and jesting as to the fate in store 
for Jackson. They paused frequently to set up 
targets for Dickinson to puncture. 

“The fool thinks he can scare me,” remarked 
Jackson after inspecting a series of these evi- 

mees of Dickinson’s marksmanship. He 
reined in his horse and extended his hand that 
companions might note its steadiness. 

Let him wear himself out,” growled Over- 
ton. “His confidence is mostly whisky.” 

‘ He bet five hundred dollars he’d kill me. 
Ive got a long list of cowardly braggarts 
who ve sworn to kill me,” said Jackson with a 
>. There’s a nest of ’em over at Knox- 

“Sevier’s crowd,” observed Overton. “Kill 

n and you’ve killed them all.” 


“ 


Jackson’s party found lodging at Dave 

'S tavern, and Dickinson and his friends 

lished themselves at Harrison’s, some 

away. Jackson ate a substantial sup- 

he and over his pipe discussed politics. His 
were amazed at his calmness. 

next morning when Overton went down 








How, By Means of a Simple Dis- 
covery, a Middle-West Scientist Is 
Proving, to the Wonder of the 
Cosmetic World, That Hair on 
Arms and Legs Can Not Only Be 
Removed Completely—But Bristly 
Re-Growth Be Entirely Avoided and 
All Re-Growth Delayed Indefinitely 
.++ What It Is and How to Use It 





R. C. Lawry 








Baie the arm and leg hair every woman 
detests can not only be completely re- 
moved, but kept from growing back indefi- 
nitely with the bristly, coarse growth, skin 
roughness and enlarged pores following the 
razor and other commonly used ways, is now 
an established scientific fact. 

An entirely new light has been thrown on 
the situation. Noted cosmeticians are taking 
back everything they ever said about hair 
removal and standing amazed before the 
recent discovery of R. C. Lawry, famed Mid- 


— a 








By a total and altogether delightful absence of stubble, 
one can instantly feel the difference between this 
and old ways. 

Westernscientist. The hair-removing problem, 
it would seem, is largely ended for women. 

Resembling in texture a superlatively fine 
beauty clay, the preparation embodying this 
discovery is simply spread over the surface 
from which the hair is to be removed. Then 
rinsed off with lukewarm water. Thatis all. It 
goes without saying, of course, that NEET con- 
tains no causticor any of the poisonous chem- 
icals associated with old-time “‘depilatories.” 


What Happens 


As you rinse it away, all the hair is rinsed 
away with it... . every single hair goes; 
not a vestige remains. 

It is gone so completely that, unlike after 
the razor, you can feel absolutely no stubble. 
The skin is as hair-free and as soft as a 
child’s skin. Anp—the skin itself is two to 
four shades lighter! For the preparation 
slightly bleaches as it acts. 

But, above all things, it banishes forever the 
regrowth of heavy, bristly hair wherever it 
is used. And retards all regrowth indefinitely. 


Slows Growth Seven Times! 


This discovery is now compounded in the 
hair-removing preparation called NEET. A 
preparation on the American market some 
years, but recently radically changed in com- 
pounding to embody the Lawry discovery. 
After the first application, normal hair growth 
(reappearance of the hair) is slowed 7 times. 
Think what this means. 

Largely on the advice of beauty experts, 
women are flocking to this new creation. It 
simplifies amazingly the whole hair-removing 
problem. It definitely ends the stimulated 
hair growth thousands of women today are 
suffering from the razor. It is said to come 
closer than any other way yet found to 
discourage the growth of hair on women. 


On Sale at Stores or Use Coupon 


The preparation ““NEET”—embodying the 
complete Lawry discovery—is now on sale 
at all drug, department stores and beauty par- 
lors. The usual price is $1. There is also a 60c 
size. Obtain at your drug, department store, or 
beauty parlor, or if you cannot be supplied, 
use the coupon below for supply by mail. 
The $1 size contains three times the quantity 
of the 60c size. 
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For Enclosed $1.00 (Put X Here) 0 











Hannibal Pharmacal Coy 4333 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Enclosed 60c (Put X Here) 0 . 3 
Send me package of the New Neet postpaid. The $1.00 size contains 3 times the quantity of the 60c size. 
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“IT”. . . that subtle something which 
attracts others . . . usually lies in the 
eyes. Don’t be discouraged if your 
own eyes are dull, lifeless and unattrac- 
tive. A few drops of harmless Murine 
will brighten them up and cause them 
to radiate “IT”. 


Thousands upon thousands of clever 
women use Murine daily and thus kee 
their eyes always clear, bright and A i 
luring. A month’s supply of this long- 
trusted lotion costs but 60c. Try it! 
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SCHOOL INFORMATION 


HE selection of a school is an impor- 

tant and sometimes perplexing problem 
because it involves so many considerations. 
It should not rest upon uncertain or biased 
information. The Cosmopolitan Educational 
Department is qualified to give you reliable 
data concerning the best schools in the 
country. There is no charge for this service. 

Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
119 West Fortieth Street New York City 
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to the public room he found Jackson placidly 
reading an old copy of the Philadelphia Gazet- 
teer. The landlord gave them coffee and at six 
they set out for the dueling ground, an isolated 
spot across Red River a mile from the tavern. 

No one accompanied them but the Nashville 
surgeon, as Overton said the fewer witnesses 
present the better. The ferryman not appear- 
ing, Jackson impatiently urged his horse down 
the bank and across the stream, calling to his 
companions to follow. He was in one of his 
rare light moods, joking with Overton as they 
followed the rough trail through the woods. 

They were first on the field, but Dickinson 
with Cattlet and two other friends arrived a 
few minutes later. The traditional courtesies 
were punctiliously exchanged. 

The distance—twenty-four feet—was care- 
fully measured off and pegs driven as markers 
in a smooth meadow surrounded by a heavy 
growth of poplars. Overton and Cattlet con- 
ferred in businesslike tones perfectly audible to 
the principals. Dickinson sat on a log as he 
waited, impassive, quite as if the proceedings 
did not greatly interest him. Jackson, equally 
indifferent, raised his head to follow the flight 
of a cardinal that crossed the field like a flash 
of flame. Dickinson laughed ironically when 
Cattlet, giving the ground a last inspection, 
picked up a few twigs and flung them aside. 

“You don’t think this is a running match, do 
you, Cattlet?” he asked with a smile. 

Dickinson won the toss for position, which 
meant that Jackson must face the sun. This 
was accepted without comment and the prepa- 
rations proceeded with mechanical precision, as 
if the affair were a part of some common rou- 
tine. The dew still sparkled in the grass; a 
light breeze stirred the tree tops. The seconds 
inspected the pistols, expressed their satisfac- 
tion and handed them to the principals, who 
at once took their positions. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” 

Dickinson moved slightly, relaxing his 
shoulders, giving a twitch to his stock. Jackson 
remained immovable, the pistol at his side. 

“Fire!” cried Overton in his high shrill voice. 

As quick as lightning Dickinson’s arm rose 
and his weapon cracked sharply as it dis- 
charged. 

“God!” muttered Overton under his breath. 

He was watching Jackson intently. A flutter 
of dust—barely perceptible—from Jackson’s 
coat just below one of the big buttons had in- 
dicated where the ball struck. Jackson raised 
his left arm unhurriedly and laid it tightly 
across his chest. He had not flinched or wa- 
vered and his inexorable eyes gave no sign of 


| pain; but his jaw tightened as his teeth gripped 


a bullet he had put in his mouth—a common 
practise of duelists to avoid biting their tongues 
in a paroxysm of pain in case they were hit. 

“Great God!” gasped Dickinson. “Have I 
missed him!” 

In his consternation, mystified, awed by the 
erect, implacable figure before him, he involun- 
tarily stepped back a pace. 

“Back to the peg, sir!” cried Overton. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” Dickinson mut- 
tered and resumed his place. 

Jackson, his left arm still supporting his 
breast, raised his pistol slowly and pulled the 
trigger, but the weapon stopped at half-cock. 
Under the rules this was not to count as a shot, 
and he drew back the hammer, took careful aim 
and fired. 

Silence held the world. The little puff of 
smoke from the muzzle of Jackson’s pistol was 
caught up and borne away languidly on the 
breeze. No one spoke or moved. Dickinson, 
dropping his pistol, broke the moment’s tension 
just as it became intolerable. He turned his 


| head slowly, gazing about him with distended, 


startled eyes. Suddenly his look of bewilder- 
ment passed and his face was distorted in 
agony. His head sank as if he had received a 
blow, and he fell into Cattlet’s arms. 
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In the shade of the wood they laid him down 
and pillowed his head with their coats. The 
surgeons tore away his clothing, saw the gapj 
wound, conferred in whispers. He was shot 
through the bowels, the ball passing clear 


through his body. Nothing could be done for ' 


him; inevitably he would bleed to death. 

“Come away,” said Overton, gently touch- 
a Jackson’s arm. ‘“There’s nothing we cap 

io?” 

As they were mounting their horses Overton 
suddenly cried out in alarm. 

“What’s that, General? Are you hit?” He 
pointed to Jackson’s shirt, where blood was 
showing. 

“Only a trifle,” Jackson replied impatiently, 
“For God’s sake don’t let him have the satis. 
faction of knowing it! It’s only a scratch in 
the chest.” 

“You'd better rest here while I dress your 
wound,” said Jackson’s surgeon. 

“I’m not hurt, I tell you!” Jackson pro 
tested angrily. “I'll not whimper over any 
wound that scoundrel could give me.” 

“Poor devil!’ muttered Overton. ‘He never 
doubted that he would kill you.” 

“When it comes my time to die I'll die,” 
Jackson flared, “‘and not a day sooner. That 
was my mother’s religion and it’s my wife’s and 
by the eternal God! I believe it.” 

They rode slowly back to the tavern and in 
the yard he caught sight of a negress churning 
on the kitchen porch and asked for a cup of 
buttermilk, drank it and, urged by Overton, 
went to his room and yielded himself to the 
doctor’s care. At noon he sent one of his 
company to inquire as to Dickinson’s condi- 
tion and to tender the services of his own 
surgeon. 

“There’s a bottle of brandy in my greatcoat,” 
he said to Fowler. ‘Take it to Dickinson; it 
may ease his last hours.” 

Throughout the day of agony Dickinson 
cursed the man who had given him his mortal 
wound. Toward nightfall he mercifully be- 
came unconscious and at nine o’clock he was 
dead. 

Jackson stubbornly rejected Cattlet’s ad- 
vice, reinforced by the plea of Jackson’s own 
surgeon, Overton and Fowler, that he remain 
at the tavern while his wound healed. 

“I’m going home tomorrow—at sunup!” he 
announced when he heard the news that Dick- 
inson was dead. ‘“There’ll be talk in Tennessee 
about this business and I’ll not have people 
think I’m afraid to face it.” 

“We'll take care of the critics,” said Overton. 
“Everything was regular and according to the 
code. No duel was ever carried out more 
fairly.” 

“Overton,” said Jackson impressively, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow, “I’d have killed him 
if he’d shot me through the brain!” 

He would ride his horse, as he had come, he 
declared, when they proposed that he travel 
in a wagon. 

“Vl not be carried home in a damned litter!” 

He was weak from loss of blood and his 
wound throbbed, but when they began the 
homeward journey he sat his saddle like a 
trooper and uttered no word of complaint. 

It was late in the night when they reac 
the Hermitage, but lights glimmered through 
the shutters—Rachel’s lights! 

“You can leave me here,” said Jackson at 
the gate that opened into the long tree-lined 
avenue that led to the door. oe 

His friends begged to accompany him into 
the house, as there might be some service they 
could render him. But he would have none of 
this; Rachel might be alarmed. By the eternal 
God! he would cross the threshold of his house 
alone, giving no outward sign of his injury! 


They dismounted and followed a little way; — 


saw his gaunt figure limned in the light as the 


door opened, heard Rachel’s joyous cry as She 


gathered him in her arms. 


Jackson’s loyalty involves him in the questionable ventures of the wily 
Colonel Burr, and the storm-clouds of war rapidly approach, im 
Meredith Nicholson’s romance of the Southwest — Next Month 
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Blood of the Crellins (continued from page 65) 


trepidation, he dropped to one knee, put out a 
timid hand and touched her. He could feel 
her sudden rigidity of fright. 

He had not the faintest idea what she was 
like except that she looked small and sounded 

and that her clothes were not of silk but 
some rough stuff that felt shoddy even in the 
dark. She might be a negress for all he knew, 
orofany race. But she was of the human race, 
and so was he. 

To reassure her if her evident terror he 
faltered: “I—I beg your pardon. I don’t 
mean to intrude. But—isn’t there something 
—can’t I be of some service?” 

The bitter noise stopped. He could feel that 
she had lifted her head from her arms and was 
staring at him. All she said was: 

“Go on away and lea’ me alone, can’t you?” 

He felt well slapped in the face, but ven- 
tured a word of self-justification: “Of course I 
can. But—really—it’s rather ghastly to leave 
a—a human being out here in such distress. 
Are you sure that I can’t be of some help?” 

“T wisht you’d go away.” 

“All right. But—well, for one thing you’ll 
catch a dreadful cold there, you know. That 
won’t help much, will it now?” 

“What differ’nce’d it make? I wisht I was 


“Oh, Isay! A pretty girl like you.” 

“]’m not pretty. I’m ugly and nobody likes 
me and I hate myself and I want to die. Will 
you go on away, or won’t you?” 

“Certainly not. This is a public park and I 
have just as much right to sit here as you have.” 

He sat down by her. She gathered herself to- 
gether and tried to rise, but fell against him. 
He caught her by the arms, seated her at his 
side with a strength that amazed her. She 
grew truculent to hide her terror: 

“Say, who do you think you are anyway?” 

“I’m not much, I assure you. And I’m just 
as lonesome as you are. I wish you’d be sen- 
sible and tell me what’s wrong. I’m utterly no 
use to myself. I might be of some use to you. 
Try me. Remember the lion and the mouse?” 

“Say, what asylum did they let you out of? 
If I was even a mouse I’d have a hole to crawl 
into. It’s more’n I got now.” 

“That’s too bad—that’s rotten! Tell a fel- 
low about it.” 

It took a deal of coaxing, but he had a way 
with him and her burden was more than she 
could bear alone. He gradually elicited from 
her a story as shoddy as the coat whose shoul- 
der he had touched. She was evidently poor 
and ignorant. But he felt more at ease with 
her than if she had been of the respectable 
middle class, for, snob that he was, he loved 
his own sort and the opposite, but could not 
stand the layer between. 

He did not ask her name or her origin, nor 
did she ask his. She poured out a sordid story 
of poverty from birth, and of toil from the 
time when she had played mother to her 
younger brothers and sisters to the early years 
of her work as a cash-girl, a sweat-shop seam- 
stress, a scullery maid, a laundress, a sales- 
woman. She had saved up a pittance in her 
Oswego home and had come to New York to 
better her fortune. 

There were thousands like her in New York. 
But that made her sorrow the more heroic to 
Michael. 

Michael had heard no end of hard-luck 
stories and had put no end of people on their 
feet. Many of them had fallen off again, but 
some had gone striding forward and some had 
repaid him with a usury of gratitude. 

The girl was going on with her story, not 
Whining, not complaining at all now, but wisely 
and intellectually aware of her hopelessness. 

night had nosane hope of dawn. The final 
ow had fallen when she lost her room. 
chael had heard and read enough of land- 
ladies to abhor them. 
heartless beast!” he groaned. 
“Oh, no, Mrs. Giluley kept me as long as she 
- She’s as good as they make ’em. She’s 


got her own rent to pay and a husband to sup- 
port. He’s sick most of the time and drunk 
the rest, and she has a pack of children that are | 
always hungry. | 

“T got out when a lodger came along with a 
week’s pay in advance, and me owing her a 
week. But I had no place else to go. Lucky 
for me the night’s so warm. I came up here to 
‘hink things over. I walked round the reser- 
voir once trying to get up the nerve to climb 
over the rail and say, ‘Here goes nothin’ from 
nowhere goin’ back where it came from.’ 
But I hadn’t the nerve. 

“That’s what I was boohooin’ about. I 
don’t seem to have nerve for anything. I 
usedn’t to be afraid of anything. Lately I’d 
look for a job and be afraid to ask for it when 
I got to the place. I haven’t had asquare meal 
in I don’t know when. My clothes are fallin’ 





off me in shreds. I don’t look respectable or 
even sober and I’ve always been both anyways. 
And now that I’ve reached the end of my rope 
I haven’t got the nerve to let go.” 

She began to cry again, feebly, shamefaced. 

He thought of many wonderful things to do 
for her. He could buy her a palace, servants, 
jewels, fine raiment. But would she be any 
happier? Was he any happier for all those 
possessions? 

He indulged in a bit of fantastic reverie for a 
while, then returned to common sense. He 
knew of no magic for ending human misery in 
general, yet there were certain unhappinesses 
that could be removed. Hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness—could be dispelled; weariness could be 
given a place to rest its anxious head. 

He listened till the tale was told and the girl 
mumbled in conclusion: 

‘‘Well, that’s my story and I guess you could 
tell me another one like it. You sound like a 
sweli, but you’re prob’ly down and out, too. 
Were you plannin’ to sleep in the park, too?” 

“Not tonight. I’m up against it about as | 
close as you are as far as happiness goes, but 
I’m not quite stony yet. I could lend you a 
bit.” 

“Fat chance you’d have of gettin’ it back.” 

“T could even stand that blow, if it were less 
than a million dollars.” 

“How much is that? Ten dollars would | 
make me feel like a millionaire.” | 

“Permit me to give you that dubious pleas- 
ure.” 

He took from his pocket a little parcel of 
bills, tens and twenties on the inside and a few | 
ones on the outside, for tips. He peeled from | 
the inside ten bank-notes, counting them | 
aloud. He held them out in the dark. 

Her voice came to him instead of her hand: 
“Say, who are you anyway—a god?” 

‘Well, if you add ‘damned fool’ to that, you 
might describe me perfectly. Here, take this 
money.” 

“T can’t. I oughtn’t to. I don’t know you. | 
I’ve done nothin’ to earn it.” 

“Oh_ yes, you have, you’ve worked hard and 
tried hard, and you need it. If that’s not earn- | 
ing—what is?” | 

“Could I borry it?” 

“Tf you’d rather.” 

From the impalpable invisible a hand formed | 
against his like a little world growing out of the | 
null and void. It was a cold hand, a small | 
hand, but the skin was not smooth. 

As he placed the bills in it, another hand was | 
created alongside, and fingers raked the soft | 
foliage of the money into two palms. It was) 
amazing. It gave Michael the uncanniest | 
thrill he had ever experienced: a voice in agony, | 
two hands unseen but greedily eager and | 
timid. There was a soul somewhere close to | 
him that sat in the absolute black and sobbed | 
and put forth hands. | 

One of the hands clenched about the bills and | 
then lent the other a few fingers to clench about | 
his hand. That fumbling of muscles meant all, | 
and said more than any other eloquence could 
tell, of gratitude, of wonder, and of escape 
from ruin. 


DOG BOOK SENT FREE 


If you own a dog you should own this 
book. .. “Your Dog.” It tells interesting 
facts about dog life that every owner should 
know. Explains dog diseases, their symp- 
toms and treatments. Contains chapters 
on feeding and general care. Mailed 
free on request. 


Man’s Greatest Friend 
. . « deserves only the best 
in medicines 


ORE than a half century ago H. Clay ~ 
Glover was a pioneer in the study and 
treatment of dog ailments. Since that 
time this company has ever kept pace with the 
gteat forward steps in veterinary science and 
thus has kept faith with all true lovers of dogs. 
Today finds Glover’s Imperial Dog Medicines 
setting the world’s highest standard in pre- 
ventative and curative animal medicines. We 
have shared with the U.S. Government Drug 
Laws the responsibility of protecting the 
public against fraudulent medicines. In this 
standard lies your only assurance that you are 
treating your dog as he deserves — with the 
best medicines that science can devise and 
technical skill compound. 


At This Time Of Year... 


your dog’s health will beimproved by Glover's 
Condition Pills. Their tonic and digestive prop- 


| erties will stimulate his appetite and build up 


his strength. 

There is a Glover’s Dog Medicine for the 
prevention and treatment of the common ail- 
ments of dogs. Below are listed a few which 
every dog owner should have. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. C, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


DOG MEDICINES 


Sold by best Drug Stores, Pet Shops and Kennels 


Glover’s Condition Pills . . . . 
Glover’s Laxative Pills. , Sag 
Glover’s Expectorant Mixture for Coughs 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules . . 6 
Glover’s Digestive Pills 3 r 
CL irre ae 
Glover’s Sarcoptic Mange Medicine 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Kennel and Flea Soap 





Free Advice By A Famous 
Expert About Any Matter 
Concerning Dog Health 


The Chief of our expert staff will person- 

ally advise you concerning the health, care 

or feeding of your dog and kennel sanita- 

tion, There is no charge for this service. 

In writing be sure to give full particulars 

concerning the dog’s age, breed, sex 
symptoms, etc. 
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ay? Never! 


A wise man or woman won’t use a dan- 
gerous hairdye; nor anything that gives 
hair the dull, dyed look that’s worse than 
grayness. Kolor-Bak is a very different 
proposition! Aclean, colorless liquid which 
gently and gradually brings the hair tothe 
color it should be. Your hair is unharmed 
—doesn’t even lose its lustre—and the 
scalp is actually benefited! 


Blonde or brunette; auburn, brown or 
black; no matter about the shade, for the 
one bottle of this clear liquid is right for 
everybody. Lots of people vou know may 
useit—youcan’t detect it! Kolor-Bak will 
give you the same perfect results; that’s 
guaranteed when you buy it. 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores 


Kolor-Bak 








Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 

( Advertisement) 
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There she was, crying again. While his 
hand wrung hers and hers wrung his, he felt on 
his wrist a spatter of big wet splashes. There 
were eyes somewhere above those hands of 
hers, and lips fluttering with sobs, a bosom be- 
neath, and a body and limbs. There was a 
woman there beside him, who had wanted to 
die and now could live. 

It was a long while before she could fight 
down her grief of joy and try to save herself 
from the ultimate shame by saying: “I'll pay 
this back.” 

“That’s as you please. There’s no hurry 
about it.” 

“Who do I owe it to?” 

“Nobody in particular.” 

“Well, you can’t be so particular or you 
wouldn’t be so nice to a nobody like me. Tell 
me who you are and where I can bring back 
the money when I get it.” 

“Suppose I call for it myself?” 

“Where would you call? I got no place— 
unless I can get in with my landlady. I owe 
her some money. I'll go back there and pay 
her part of this. If I can’t stay there I’ll leave 
my new address.” 

She was honest anyway. That was some- 
thing. He answered: 

“All right. Tl call tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow! I won’t have the money. I'll 
have to get a job first. Maybe you can’t spare 
it till then. Better take it back.” 

Her hands were groping for his. He squeezed 
them and restored them to her. 

“Y’m not in any haste for the money, but I 
thought I—I’d like to see you and learn how 
you're getting along.” 

“Oh! Well—it ain’t a very nice place for 
callers.” 

“T don’t mind.” 

“All right, about eight o’clock tomorrow 
night. Maybe if I got a job they’d give me an 
advance and I could pay back a couple of 
dollars anyways by tomorrow night.” 

“That’s not why I want to call. Where will 
I find you?” 

She told him a far eastern number and he 
wrote it in his memory. 

She was in haste to be gone. He felt that she 
was a little afraid to linger lest he should at- 
tempt to collect some tenderness that she 
feared to indulge. He was afraid to walk with 
her into the light, lest she see that he was in full 
evening dress. 

So he said: “I think I’ll stop here awhile and 
smoke a cigaret. You run along and take a 
taxi home.” 

“Me a taxi!” 

She laughed aloud at that with such an un- 
imaginable hilarity and clarity and care-free 
youthfulness that he was more startled than 
ever. Out of the chaos of dark, he had seen 
created weeping, despair, gratitude, bravery, 
and now laughter. 

“So you can laugh, too,”’ said Michael. 

“Why wouldn’t I? I’ve got money. I can 
eat and sleep and pay car-fare looking for a job. 
And maybe I'll find one. Why wouldn’t I 
laugh?” 

She got to her feet and he rose with her. 
He could see her vaguely, darker against the 
dark. She was slim and apparently well-built. 

“Don’t forget my address, and my name— 
oh, I didn’t tell you that. It’s Sue—Sue 
Jones—care of Giluley.” 

“Sue Jones, care of Giluley,” he echoed. 

“And what’s your name?” 

“Michael——” 

“Oh, Irish! In and out of luck like me. 
What’s your last name?” 

He told her with a little fear that she might 
feel its importance. But it meant nothing to 
her. 

She stuffed the money in her jacket pocket, 
gave him both her hands and said: 

“They say God loves the Irish. I certainly 
do this night. Good-by, Mike Crellin.” 

““Good-by, Sue Jones.” 

Their hands succeeded in saying much with 
a limited vocabulary of clenching and clench- 
ing again. Then she left him and her shadow 
was drowned in the ink of the night. 


He lingered awhile, marveling at the e. 
counter. Suddenly he remembered his mothe 
and their guests. He hurried back to the 
house. 

He had to pause to study the ballroom. ft 
was in complete contrast with what he had 
just seen—or not seen. In place of a shado: 
soul, hungry, forlorn, at bay with the wolf 


seeking shelter in a public park, he saw a jo. 


tling mob of women in such splendor that al. 
most the least of their jewels would have kept 
Sue Jones in comfort for a year. 

She was of the dark and these people wer 
creatures of the light, motes in the sun. 
were beautiful, kind, joyous, lovable, no doubt, 
But they had cast off mystery. Sue Jones had 
nothing else. 

His mother found him. 
have you been?” 

He was inspired to answer: “Hiding out 
with a gal.” 

Her face was suffused with joy. The ball 
was a success already. She tapped his cheek 
with her fan and whispered: ‘‘Who is she?” 

“Don’t you wish you knew!” 

That also was promising. She moved off, 
ponderously elated. : 

The last guests lingered on and on and Michael 
slept so late the next day that his breakfast 
came almost at tea time. He told his mother 
that he would not be home to dinner and this 
raised her hope still higher. 

He dined early at a club and was climbing the 
stairs to the Giluley door at eight o’clock. The 
tenement was dingy but clean, and Sue Jones 
was waiting for him at the landing. 

He saw feet at the head of the stairs and 
assumed them to be hers. He had never been 
more afraid to meet anyone. What would her 
face be like? In a fairy story she would be 
angelically beautiful. But this was harsh fact. 

How would she greet him? He did not ex 
pect blank verse, but he was dazed to find her 
angry. First he heard her voice above him: 

“Ts that you, Mr. Crellin?” 

“Tt’s me, Miss Jones.” 

“Well, what did you mean by givin’ me 
nearly two hundred dollars when I only asked 
for ten?” 

“Oh, was there that much? It was so dark! 
couldn’t see. Well, did you buy yourself a 
yacht with it?” 

“Tt’s all here, and I want you to take it.” 

Instead of a clasp of hands she seized his 
wrist and forced into his palm a wad of bills. 

He looked up at her with a smile that died 
at once. He saw her for the first time. She 
was perplexed and suspicious, but very human. 

She was by no means beautiful, not even 
pretty. Yet she was intensely real, earnest, 
passionately alive. She was saying: 

“Mrs. Giluley took me in. This morning! 
was out and I landed a job—a good one, too. 
And I asked ’em for an advance of five dollats, 
so I can pay you all I owe you.” 

“But I don’t want this. Keep it—all of it” 

“T couldn’t. I wouldn’t. Please don’t try 
to make me take it. I’m just as much ob 
but I couldn’t touch it, honestly. It was 
mighty sweet of you, and I’ll pray for you 
every night. I did last night.” : 

“Thanks ever so much. I think I felt it. I 
slept for ten hours. Well, can’t we have 4 
little talk?” 

“Of course. Mrs. Giluley wants to meet you. 
T’ll call her out.” s 

“Then will you go for a ride with me? 

“A ride? You’re rich, ain’t you?” ; 

“T suppose I am—financially; but that’s no 
credit to me—and no blame. I didn’t earn t 
so you'll have to forgive me. Will you come 
for a little ride?” 3 : 

“You don’t want to be seen with me—a plail 
workin’ girl in worn-out clothes.” 

“T’d be delighted, really ——”’ 

“Pm straight. I—you don’t want to g0 
ridin’ with me.” : ee 

“Qh, but I do. We can’t part like this. his 

She yielded more to the hungry ap o She 
eyes than to any longing for adventure. 
called out Mrs. Giluley to talk to him 
she put on her hat and coat. 


“Where on earth 
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Mrs. Giluley was a lean, sad, life-whipped 
starveling with a retinue of children. Her 
eyes bored holes in Michael’s but he stared 
back at them with a Sir Galahad serenity. 
He had not the faintest desire for Sue Jones, 
and his motives were a blend of benevolence 
and curiosity. He merely wanted to know more 
of this person he had rescued. 

“You’re a grand gentleman,” Mrs. Giluley 
confessed, “to be helping the poor gerl like 

u done. She’s a grand gerl, too, honest, 
ee coskin’ and clane. You'll not be for- 
gettin’ that?” 

“Tf I should, I am sure she would remind me 
of it.” 

Mrs. Giluley cackled, ‘She sure would. 
Didn’t she give one fresh lad a busht in the 
snoot for crowdin’ her on the stairs?” 

Michael laughed with the howling of the 
children, and said: “Thanks for the tip, Mrs. 
Giluley. I’m very tender in the snoot.” 

“They tell me there doos be crowdin’ in the 
taxicabs, though I’ve never rode in wan only 
for bein’ took to the horsepital once—though 
of coorse, there was the funerals. I’ve been 
on a plinty of thim rides.” 

“There’s always a plenty of funerals, Mrs. 
Giluley,” said Michael. “That’s one of the 
reasons I thought I’d like to help Miss Jones to 
a taste of life before she went to her own.” 

Mrs. Giluley’s scrawny hand came out and 
crunched his arm. “God love you for that 
thought. And as long as you’re honest, a bit 
of crowdin’ in a taxicab would be no sin. Too 
much of it is more than enough, but a taste of 
it—ochone, a taste of it is but sugar to your 


Then Sue came out and Michael followed 
her down the stairs after giving Mrs. Giluley 
the very same bow he used when presented to 
the greatest of ladies. 

With Sue, however, he was as horribly em- 
barrassed as she was with him. They picked 
their way along the crowded street to an avenue 
under the elevated, where he stopped a north- 
bound taxicab. 


He told the driver: “Through Central Park, | 


out Riverside, round Grant’s Tomb and back 
through the park.” 

They were both strangers and ill at ease 
while the cab shot and slowed through a tunnel 
of flashing lights. When they reached the 
park and the trees closed them in, they were 
old friends once more. 

She was only a soul again, and it gave him a 
sense of deity to help her. Last night he had 
saved her from famine and despair. She was 
his creature by right of purchase from death. 
She was his creation, his child. 

Now like an indulgent god he wanted to heap 
blessings on her. He tried to tell her all this. 
ag not easy. Her response endeared her to 


“There’s so many that’s sick and old and fee- 
ble-minded. It’s them you ought to help first.” 
_ “But I can’t begin to help everybody, even a 
little, so I’d like to help somebody a lot. It 
would make me tremendously happy to take 
you out of that sickening tenement and these 
pitiful clothes and your hard work. Just feel 
those hands.” 

He caught them and passed his own over 
them. She was ashamed of them and would 
have snatched them away, but he held them. 

“Let me make your hands soft and give them 
test—or pretty things to do. I’d like to see you 
sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, and’have 
tk hand-bag stuffed with money to spend as you 

e 


“If I had money, I’d send it home to Oswego 
and help my poor mother and my sisters and 
brothers.” 

‘Til give you what you want for that.” 

,, Yes, and if I sent it to them, they’d think 
I'd gone wrong. They wouldn’t take it. 
They’re proud.” Suddenly she was weeping 
again, as he had first heard her in the dark: 

Huh-huh-huh-huh.” 

, What are you crying about now?” 

I'm thinkin’ what my mother could do with 
@ hundred dollars!” 
You darling!” 
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The Secret 


of her Popularity 
a glorious | flashing smile 
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Since Childhood Days Miss Gittere has used this one dental cream 
and look at her lovely teeth today 


O ;wonder she’s popular! Simply adopt for your own 

Wherever she goes, her use the dentifrice most pop- 
charming personality wins a ular among people with well- 
host of admiring friends. preserved teeth. 

Much of Miss Dorothy Git- Also, wouldn’t it be an im- 
tere’s charm is due to a really mense satisfaction to know 
remarkable smile. A smile that the dentifrice you were 
that shows two even rows of using was the one which den- 
sparkling, lustrous teeth. tists recommend most fre- 

Miss Gittere tells us she has a5. quently? 
used but one dental cream Pa way Ae So, for lovely teeth . . . for 
during the past 18 years. Daily ~ teeth that make your smile 
cleaning with Colgate’sandatriptothe the social and business asset that it ~ 
dentist twice yearly, is her secret. should be . . . ask your druggist to-day 

In this country, and in foreign coun- _‘for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, let us 
tries the world over, you will find thou- send you a sample to try. 
sands of men and women 
who began using Colgate’s 
ten, fifteen, even twenty 
years ago, and whose 
teeth to-day are sound 
and beautiful. The men 
and women fortunate 
enough to secure these 
results did nothing that 
you cannot easily do your- 
self. They visited their 
dentists for periodic in- 
spections. And they used 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice 
on the basis of results. 
Follow the lead of those 
who have already kept 
their teeth sound for years. 
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Clean 


Years ago we set out to make the 
best dentifrice possible. We in- 
terviewed leading dental authori- 
ties. They told us that the one 
thing a dentifrice should do is to 
clean teeth. We then produced 
Ribbon Dental Cream— design- 
ing it to do that one thing super- 
latively well. It is not medicated, 
because all experiments in the 
meantime have sustained the 
original principle that cleansing 
is the only thing a dentifrice can 
properly do. 








Just jot your name and ad- 

dress on the coupon at the 

leftand wewillgladly mail 

you 2 trial tube of Colgate’s 
to test in your home. 


&Co., Dept. 204, 595 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental 
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Sanr-FLusH will keep 
the toilet spotless and 
glistening. It is easy 
to use, efficient, and 
thorough. It takes the 
unpleasantness out of 
a very necessary house- 
hold task. 


Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
Stains, marks and _ incrustations 
disappear. Foul odors are ban- 
ished, for Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. 


Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
sparkling. It is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. Use it frequently. 
Keep a can handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Rog US Par OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Melo 


i i mnif 
‘Skin Young 

Remove all blemishes and discolorations by 
regularly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an 
ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost in- 
visible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver: spots, tan, 
freckles and large pores have disappeared. Skin 
is beautifully clear, soft and velvety, and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrinkles 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce 
powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. 


At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere. 
— Advertisement. 
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Decorate fancy handkerchiefs, 
\ Vf. one ees tops, table runners, 
S 6 dresses, » Quick. aon. Com- 
& plete rial outtt, only $1.00— ik crepe 
ee handkercliief, beautifully Sleek 3 
- bottles color; 1 tube plastic 31 
uy) pkg. metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones: 

Me\ explicit instructions. Decorate 
a\ hand! : ief would cost mach 

more in stores——you pay on. 

for complete outfit. Grder today! 


* THAYER & CHANDLER 
Fe |\//N |!" Dept.E-14 , 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


Ftensly strated Ad tors FREE! 
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He drew her into his arms and kissed her on 
the cheek. She could not fight in her deep 
| woe. Once he had her, it was easier to keep her 
| there than release her. She sank back against 
| him with a profound sigh: 

“Oh, it’s nice to have somebody to lean on. 
But—oh, don’t make me bad, don’t—don’t 
lead me into temptation!” 

Michael vowed that he would never be’ so 
vile a fiend. 





The rain that had threatened them the night 
before, began now and shut them in a little 
room with swishing silken walls. The rain 
frightened Sue. She might have resisted 
Michael’s plan in the opulence of a warm blue 
moonlit world, with ecstasy in every breath of 
air and the promise of eternal bliss; but the 
rain was sharp and cold and reminded her that 
her shoes were thin and she had no rubbers, 
no umbrella, no warm coat, no protection from 
the dank of poverty anywhere but in these 
strong arms of this angel from heaven. 

She had strength only to say that she must 
ask Mrs. Giluley’s advice. Michael made an 
inventory of the things he would do for her and 
urged her to mention them to Mrs. Giluley. 

It was as much of a miracle to him as it was 
to Sue Jones. Michael was writing a Cinder- 
ella story of his own, and casting himself in the 
dual réle of the old witch who turned a pump- 
kin into a town-car and the prince who bene- 
fited by the romance. 

When on the next night he called again, 
Mrs. Giluley delivered this opinion: 

“Tf I was not Irish, I’d be sayin’ to Susie 
here, ‘Don’t you belave it; it’s impossible.’ 
But bein’ what I am, a Joyce and of royal blood, 
I say, ‘There’s much truth in drames. They 
doos be comin’ thrue, both bad and good. It’s 
the fairies is in it. Thim People doos it! 

“T’m afther tellin’ Susie that she need not be 
afeard of you, or herself, or bein’ rich. Manny 
and manny’s the gerl I’ve seen go wrong be- 
cause of poverty. I’ve niver seen anny go 
wrong because of too much money, because 
too much money’s a thing I’ve niver boomped 
up against. 

“Susie’d be a fool to fight good fortune. I 
think you’re crazy, Michael Crellin, but if you 
mane harm to her she has two strong fists and a 
pair of legs to run with. So take her and put 
her in a palace as big as the Grand Cinthral 
Station or Bellvoo Horsepital, for all of me. 
It rd encourage others to do the like by other 
gerls.” 

So Michael took Sue away and they rode 
about looking for a place for her. It was none 
too easy to find an apartment-house that was 
honest enough to be trusted and not too in- 
quisitive. It was none too easy for Michael 
to keep himself out of it, for he knew that his 
name drew reporters as anise-seed draws fox- 
hounds, and he had no desire to be known in 
the matter. 

In a trance, Sue obeyed his orders, engaged a 
maid, bought clothes, books, food, what she 
wished. He made her go to beauty parlors 
and cultivate herself like a flower-garden. 

To the worst artist his own work is wonder- 
ful, and to Michael, Sue Jones was a master- 
piece. It is the creation that makes the creator 
a creator. 

Michael taught Sue pride and good manners, 
dainty snobberies and smart mannerisms, and 
found her so apt at imitation that it fascinated 
him to train her for the day when she would be 
well-schooled enough to be taken to a hotel 
for tea and introduced as the Countess Oswega. 
He began to like her so well that he dramatized 
the day when he would try to palm her off on 
his own mother. 

He and Sue promised each other a thousand 
times that they would be terribly proper, since, 
of course, marriage was out of the question. 
Or was it? Well, it was impossible for a long 
time, anyway. 

But nature has her own way, as a rule. 
Michael’s money could do many things con- 
trary to human custom, but he could not love 
Sue and not love her. She could not worship 





him and not worship him. 


The inevitable happened. There was Tap- 
ture, then remorse. Repentance, then more 
repentance. Promises and noble resolutions 
and then new promises to replace the br 

And by and by, of course, there fell a 
when Sue disclosed to Michael the oldest 
secret in the world. She was not origi 
She wept the ancient tears and hid her head, 

Michael did not hesitate a moment about 
proffering marriage. He dropped to his knees 
and proposed, and she refused him until he ex. 
plained that it was not merely their own pri 
vate affair any longer. 

His mother would have been pleased to see 
that ironic granting of her ancient prayer! She 
had pleaded for a grandchild and her prayer 
had been heard. 

When Sue had been lifted from her panic to 
realize that to all her other gifts were to be 
added a child, an honorable name, and a hus- 
band who loved her and was infinitely rich, she 
mumbled: “Why is God so good to me?” 

It is well to say that when one is in the mood, 
for there come times when it is not easy to say 
and there are other questions to ask. 


Michael’s first plan was to hurry to the li- 
cense bureau early the next morning. When he 
left Sue he warned her to be ready in time. 

He walked home through the kindly night, 
and the enormous city seemed to brood over its 
millions of children in vast motherhood. 

And now he was a father. He was to be 
that plain old-fashioned thing, a daddy, a 
papa, a happy fool leaning over a cradle. 

For the first time he was his mother’s son, 
He understood the vague cry of unborn pos- 
terity. He wanted to muster Crellins out of 
the future. He was a Crellin at last. 

Mingled with these big vagaries was a new 
love for Sue Jones—“‘Mrs. Crellin,”’ he cor- 
rected himself. She who had never been pretty 
even in his lover’s eyes was suddenly the most 
beautiful of women. And Sue was worthy 
of the high prerogative of being a Crellin, 
She had been honest and she had been 
brave. He was proud of her. The Crellins 
would always be proud of her since they would 
be the children of her courage; her honesty, 
and her love, 

He fell asleep planning the career of this 
new Crellin. 

But in the morning, on his breakfast table he 
found the morning papers and on the front page 
of all of them was the picture of a prominent 
gentleman whose hidden “romance’’ with a 
young woman of theatrical obscurity had just 
been announced, and their secret marriage 
“bared.” “Bared” was the newspaper word. 
There was also a delicate reference to the ap- 
proaching visit of “the stork.” “Stork” is 
now a word for grown-ups. It set Michad 
to counting on his fingers. 

It occurred at once to Michael that his own 
name and his bride’s would not lack for atten- 
tion. A reporter had once told him: ‘You are 
always front-page material, Mr. Crellin.” 

He looked up to see that his mother, who 
was reading another paper, was also counting 
on her fingers. She gasped with disgust: iy 

a you see this about Thornton Eccles?” 

“ es. 


“Loathsome! Oh, my boy, beware of these 
women, these designing creatures of the under 
world that prey on a man’s sympathy. 
by the way, when are you going to get mar- 
ried?” 

One of those rare inspirations of his came to 
him and he answered without a moments 
hesitation: “I’ve looked the ground over pretty 
well, Mama; and I have an idea that I'd 
better take a glance abroad first. I’m gomg 
across at once.” She was horrified and terrified, 
but he said: “There’s nobody I’d look at 4 
second time over here. It’s the only way.” 

She had to yield, and he dashed off, lea 
her convinced that the Crellin line was doo 
. Michael made haste to find Sue and tell her 
his glorious scheme. They would take the first 
ship to Europe. They would be strangers. 
They would meet on deck by accident. 
would be infatuated with her—consp! 
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y Peggy Hoyt 


The charm of this 
hat of natural 
straw and a vivid 
velvet is char- 
acteristic of 
Harper’s Bazar, 
America’s unques- 
tioned arbiter of 
fashion. There 
is rare harmony 
and significance in 
every costume it 
presents. Its fash- 
ion advice is fash- 
ion insurance. 











How 


8 Months of 
Harper’s Bazar 
for $2 





brings you the 
most exquisite 
models of the 
great French cou- 
turiers. Then, too, 
it brings you bril- 
liant fiction as sig- 
nificant of the day 
as its fashion. 
These eight issues 
covering the best 
of the fashion year 
are offered to you 
at a saving of one- 
half. Bought sin- 
gly at 50c a copy, 
they would cost 
you $4.00. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Please send me Harper’s Bazar for 8 months at 


$2.00 I enclose my check or you may charge 
to me. 


ee ee 


Canadian postage 65 cents extra; foreign pos- 
tage $1.30 extra. Regular ae price 
& year. os. 5-28 


Harper’s Bazar 
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so. They would meet again in London, again in 
Paris, and be married in some obscure little 
village. They would date the marriage back 
in their quiet announcements and disappear 
on a tour round the world. 

The Crellin heir would be born wherever it 
was born and be brought home in state to all the 
honors of the line. If it were a girl, the next 
one would be a boy, or the next. 

His enthusiasm fired Sue, too, and they paid 
no heed to the dangerous gaps in their plot. 

The first thing was to dart away to a steam- 
ship office and book the passage for himself, 
make inquiries and scout about so that Sue 
could go to the same office and engage another 
stateroom, one of the best, so fine a one that she 
would be accepted without question as the 
heiress of some oil man or something. 

They laughed and hugged and parted and she 
waved to him from her window. And he 
crossed the street, waving to her with such 
adoration that he was all but run over by a 
scooting taxicab and she all but fell out of the 
window in terror. 

But he escaped the danger and reached the 
opposite curb, laughing, walked a few blocks 
and took a cab as he always did to cover his 
tracks. 

And this cab, swinging cheerily through a 
narrowing gap between a pillar of the elevated 
railroad and a gigantic truck, was crumpled and 
smashed together with a loud clangor. And 
Michael’s body was crushed like a wicker bird- 
cage. His soul was the bird within it and his 
death ended the song in the hearts of two 
women, whose only likeness was that to both of 
them Michael was everything bright and beau- 
tiful in the world. 

In the indescribable débris they found papers 
identifying the passenger as Michael Crellin. 
So he got on the front page again. 

Even the police and the reporters approached 
Mrs. Crellin cautiously, and the news was 
broken to her as gently as such news can be 
broken. Her heart died in her and she sat in a 
swoon with her eyes open but blank. 

She would let no one see her when at last the 
tears began to seep into her eyes, but locked 
herself in her room, mourning her son, and also 
all the families that died in him. 

The news broke for Sue Jones in the head- 
lines of the evening papers. The new elevator 
boy in her apartment-house did not know that 
the Mr. Brown who called on her so often was 
Mr. Crellin and he dropped the evening paper 
at her door with no thought of what it meant. 

Expecting Michael, she did not even glance 
at it when at last she took it in, and she took 
it in only when she went to the door to look out 
and wonder if he could not be in the hall, he 
was so late. 

She never dared to telephone to him, and she 
always worried and worried. She always was 
sure when he was late that he had been killed.in 
a street accident. 

At last she took up the paper and flung 
herself into a chair to read it as a drug to her 
nerves. She glanced carelessly at the head- 
lines. Her eyes nearly broke from her head. 
Her tenantless body rolled off to the rug. 

When she came back from wherever she had 
been, she lay on the floor reading the news over 
and over again, rubbing her eyes in unbelief 
pounding the rug aimlessly, gasping for breath 
as if she would suffocate in a world whence all 
the air was gone. She was back in the deep 
night where she had been when she rolled on 
the grass and wondered how she could live. 
Only then she had never known Michael or 
imagined such a heaven as she had been lifted 
to in order that she might fall the farther. 

After long hours of anguish, the tears came. 
And she sobbed, and rolled, clenched and un- 
clenched her hands, and reached out for Mi- 
chael, calling his name endlessly, all night. It 
was her first great sorrow. 

All night another woman, an old woman who 
had known many sorrows and often been vis- 
ited by death, felt as if this were her first real 
sorrow. She wept and flung her hands out, 











too, calling Michael by name. 














But he did not answer. He could not. He 








new beauty 
for spring 


Warm weather brings with it 
Skin-Fatigue and the need for an 
immediate change in the regimen. 


For every type of beauty, for 
every sign of “Skin-Fatigue’— . 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN, world- 
renowned beauty scientist, has cre- 
ated active, scientific beauty prep- 
arations and devised incomparable 
treatments which unfailingly re- 
store to the skin the elements of 
beauty. 

Spring Beauty Guide 
VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM 
—cleanses immaculately, molds away the 
“drawn look”—smooths, softens, protects. 
Unsurpassed for normal skins, and the 
only cream cleanser positively beneficial 
to oily or pimpled skin. 1.00 
VALAZE CLEANSING AND MASSAGE 
CREAM—dquickly removes dust, make- 
up. Excellent for dry skins. 75c, 1.25 
VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 
—the skin-clearing masterpiece—purifies, 
refines, animates. Unsurpassed for sal- 
lowness and light freckles. 1.00 
VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION— 
firms tissue, removes fine lines. 1.25 
VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS—actually 
washes away blackheads, whiteheads, 
greasiness; closes pores. 1.00 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE—corrects oiliness 
and nose “shine.” 1.50 


To Heighten Personality 


WATER LILY POWDER—exquisite, 
clingy; Novena (dry skins), Complexion 
(normal and oily skins) 1.50; Water Lily 
Lipstickh—Red Ruby (medium), Red Car- 
dinal (light) 1.25—in Chinese Red, Jade 
Green or Jet Black cases, to match com- 
pacts. Double Compact 2.50; Golden, 
3.00; Single Compact 2.00; Golden, 2.50. 


Rubinstein beauty preparations are dispensed by 
trained and competent advisers at all the better 
stores, or may be ordered directly from Dept.C-4 


Nelena Rebinflein 


8 East 57th St., New York 


GE EESTI 670 N. Michigan Ave. 
Paris London 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Boston Newark 




















She’s a Septic! 


Many women want to be, deserve to be, and 

be far more popular than is their lot. 
Doctors know why. So do nurses. They call 
such cases septics. 


. To remedy obnoxious body odors and bad 
breath, you must recognize their cause. The 
trouble is deep-seated. Frankly, in the colon. 
Semi-constipation makes millions of systems 
septic. There may be a daily movement, but all 
the waste is not eliminated. The matter that 
remains poisons the blood, and permeates the 
Perspiration. It taints the breath. Nature is 
signaling her need of a little calcium. 


Calcium works wonders in one’s appear- 
ance, too. With the inner system sweet and 
clean, the complexion clears most marvelously. 
Eyes brighten. Teeth whiten. The tongue is no 
longer coated, even on arising. And you never 


need take another harsh cathartic. 


Perhaps you are septic, and don’t know it. 
Try a tiny bit of calcium, and see! It may make 
all the difference in the world. Leave harsh, 
habit-forming cathartics alone. You never need 
them if you take an occasional calcium tablet. 


Free! A supply sufficient to make the famous 
five-day test, in handy pocket box, sent compli- 
mentary if you clip coupon below! Or, get the 
10-cent pocket tin today of any druggist; or 
family size for 60 cents. 





STUART CO. 
Dept. C15, Marshall, Mich. 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a 
He - Stuart’s Calcium Wafers and valuable 
ook. 


Name. 
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sx” Calcium 
Wafers ° 


NOTE: The very nature of calcium wafers 
makes them the ideal thing for children 
PATENTS. HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 

ENT’’ and Record of Invention 
Blank. Send model or sketch and description “. your 
‘erms 


inventions for our Jnspection and Advice Free. 
Reasonable. Prompt Service. Best References. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 




















Write for our Free Guide Book 





The Little 


Checkwriter 
with the 


Big Protection 


YOU NEED THIS 
ABSOLUTE INSURANCE! 


Now no thief can alter your 
checks. Whether you write 
one check or a hundred you 
need this amazing guarantee of 


feeding, self-inking, light, handy! 
Made of light, bright-polished 
aluminum. And this wonderful 
device within reach of all, at a 
price no greater than a good 
fountain pen set. 

ENDORSED BY BANKERS 
Don't take chances! Your own banker will recommend this safety 
device. Send only $12.50! Positive guarantee of money back if not 
satisfied. Write NOW! 


THE ARNOLD CHECKWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
D-53 Flint, Mich. 












could not even tell the two who loved him of 
each other. He could not ask either to help the 
other and lay aside their natural enmity in 
their common woe. 


It was weeks later before the butler even 
mentioned the name of a caller to Mrs. Crellin. 
She crouched in her upper den like an old 
lioness with an arrow through her, dying in her 
own way, unapproachable and terrible. 

Eventually, as people somehow do, Mrs. 
Crellin came out of her cavern. The arrow was 
still in her heart, but the outer wounds were 
healed over. She would not see anybody ex- 
cept her Jawyer. 

The Crellin estate was the final sarcasm. 
There was nobody to leave it to. In a grim 
contempt of every opportunity to make other 
people happy, she resolved to let it lie in the 
vaults end accumulate as it would. 

One « y as Mrs. Crellin came home from a 
long drive in her closed car, she found at the 
door a young woman whom the butler had 
been trying in vain to dismiss. Mrs. Crellin 
made to pass by her, but the girl said: 

“Please, ma’am, may I have a word with 


you?” 

“Do I know you?” 

“No, ma’am. But I was a friend of Mi- 
chael’s.”” 


The name shook the old woman. She winced 
and glared, and sighed: “He had so many 
friends that I couldn’t know them all. You 
will have to excuse me. I am very tired.” 

“You better see me, ma’am. You gota right 
to see me.” 

The butler started to thrust Sue away: 
“Really, miss, I must ask you——” 

“Don’t you touch me! Mrs. Crellin, I’m 
telling you, you’d better see me. Michael 
would want you to see me.” 

That made the old woman reel. She nodded 
to the butler to admit -he girl and led the way 
to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Crellin paused and said: “Well?” 

Sue stared back and remembering suddenly 
the imitations she had been trained to give, 
aped a swell as best she could and said: 

“Really, Mrs. Crellin, I would as soon have 
a chat with you in a railroad station as here. 
What I have to say is strictly confidential.” 

Mrs. Crellin saw through the bad acting, but 
yielded to the advice of discretion. She took 
Sue into what had been her husband’s office 
and library, closed the door, and invited the 
lightning with a defiant: ‘Well?” 

Sue was suddenly afraid, not of Mrs. Crellin, 
but of her own plight. 

“My name is Sue Jones. “Michael loved me. 
I loved him. I love him. Wherever he is, he 
loves me now. He—TI suppose you would say 
he—he kept me.” 

Mrs. Crellin’s head went up like a fierce 
eagle’s. “You dare come to me and defile the 
memory of my son!” 

“T’m not defiling his memory. There was 
nothing defiling about Michael.” 

“No, and I will permit no one to slander him. 
Perhaps he may have—he was a man—I don’t 
know—but he—he had planned to be mar- 





“Yes, tome. He was going to marry me.” 

“That’s a lie. He told me the day he was 
killed that there was nobody in this country 
he would marry. He was going abroad.” 

“Yes, with me. We were to get married 
over there.” 

This was so palpably ridiculous that Mrs. 
Crellin laughed. “Married! My son marry 
you!—a—a—— You're ludicrous, young 
woman. What are you looking for—money?” 

“Yes, I—I suppose I am, kind of. You see 
Michael gave me all I needed, but he didn’t 
make any provision for me.” 

“And you expect me to do what he didn’t 
see fit to do himself. Really, miss!” 

“But Michael was going to marry me, you 


|see. I wouldn’t mind on my own account. 
| I could always work and earn my way. But 


now I—I can’t work—I oughtn’t to work at 
anything very hard because if—well, you 
understand, don’t you?” 
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Mrs. Crellin glared at her and understood 
clearly enough what she meant. 
thought was too hateful to believe. Her family 
had so often been threatened by swindlers that 
she suspected everyone. 

“You have the impudence to break in on my 
grief, traduce my dead son with a filthy lie, 
and demand hush-money?” 

“Oh, not hush-money, Mrs. Crellin. It’s 
not for me. I don’t want any money. It’s for 
the baby, Michael’s baby. I could take care of 
him, kind of, but never in the way he ought to 
be taken care of. He’s a Crellin, you know, and 
you wouldn’t want me to raise him in a tene- 
ment—not Michael’s baby.” 

“Say that again, and ’ll——” She raised 
her hands like claws over Sue’s head. “You 
foul-tongued little fool. Do you think you 
can levy blackmail on me, you criminal? I 
don’t believe you’re going to have a child or 
that Michael ever knew you. If you are, and 
if he did, then someone else—dozens of others, 
no doubt—are responsible for your shame. 
Try to blackmail me, miss, and I’ll turn you 
over to the police.” 

She bent across a great carved desk, found 
an electric button, and pressed it. 

“Now get out!” 

Sue had cowered before, not in fear of her so 
much as in fear of the frightful things she said, 
but now her own wrath flared up at last. 

“You can’t understand. You’re too old and 
hard to imagine how Michael and I loved each 
other. It was white and pure to us, but I guess 
the rest of the world would think just what 
you do of me. They’d call my baby what you 
think—if it ever lived. But it’s not going to 
live. Neither am I. I don’t want to live with- 
out Michael.” 

“Cheap talk! You can’t bluff me. Go on, 
kill yourself if you want to. I’m not going to 
try to stop you. It would be good riddance of 
cheap rubbish.” 

“Cheap rubbish, maybe, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. But when you read about a dead girl 
named Sue Jones being found, just remember 
this, Mrs. Crellin: Part of that girl, part of 
me, is part of you. You’re sending me to my 
death easy enough, but some day you may 
wake up and realize that when you killed me, 
you killed Michael’s baby, you murdered your 
own grandchild.” 

Mrs. Crellin was in such a frenzy of hatred 
that she hardly heard the girl’s words. When 
the butler opened the door, she snarled: 

“Show this young woman out.” 

Sue went meekly enough, crossed the great 
drawing-room with a hungry stare at its splen- 
dors, passed through the high marble hall, let 
her eyes mount the vast stairway till tears 
blinded her; for she imagined Michael climb- 


ing, climbing. 
She bent her head, and when the butler swung 
b the big door, slunk through it like a beaten 
log. 


Mrs. Crellin sank into a chair, breathing as 
hard as if she had been running. She heard 
herself muttering: 

“Blackmailer! Maligning my poor boy in 
his grave! Oh, the ghouls!—his child—that 
little plebeian—my grandchild! ‘When you 
killed me, you killed your own grandchild,’ she 


id. 

She laughed like a weary maniac. Suddenly 
she choked. She was petrified by the thought: 
“What if—what if Married or unmarried, 
the blood of the Crellins might be—it might be 
—it might b——”_. 

She heaved herself to her feet, staggered to 
the door, screaming the butler’s name. He 
appeared before her. She cried to him: 

“That girl—that girl who was here—find her! 
Stop her! Bring her back! Quick!” 

The butler ran to the door, threw it open. 
She followed him out on the steps. Hes 
this way and that, then ran south, bareheaded, 
peering at everybody in the crowd. The p 
walking and riding wondered at the frantic old 
woman at the door of the big house. 

A second man ran out of the house. Mr. 
Crellin sent him north. A chauffeur ap 
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inthe areaway. She sent him flying, describing 
the girl as best she could. 

She stood there until her servants had come 
back at last from their futile search. 

Then she went into the house, with the guilt 
of a murderess on her soul. She had killed her 
son’s son. She had by her own heartlessness 
ended the line. 

Her faith in the girl’s story was as unques- 
tioning now as her disbelief had been before. 
She had not even learned the girl’s name. Yes, 
she had. The girl said her name was—what? 

If she could remember it, how could she find 
her? The girl would have gone to either of the 
rivers, or she would hurl herself in front of a 
subway train, or from a high building—there 
were so many ways! 

She shivered and maundered and prayed. 
She knew now what abject poverty meant 
She was as helpless as Sue Jones had been. 
Sue Jones was as necessary to her salvation as 
Michael had been to Sue Jones. 

After a long vague while, the butler came to 
her. “The young woman is on the phone, 
ma’am, asking for you. I knew her voice.” 

Mrs. Crellin hurried to the library and sank 
into a chair. Her trembling hand could hardly 
hold the receiver. From some place in the vast 
city came a frail thread of voice: 

“This is me. You remember? The girl 
that just called on you. Michael’s—mistress, 
you might say. I came home to make ready 
to—you know, and I realized that there’s a lot 
of trinkets and things of Michael’s here. If 
the police found them—they’d mix his name 
up with mine. I’ve kept it out so far, but 
afterward, maybe I couldn’t. 

“T’ve made a bundle of everything that was 
his. I’m sending it by messenger before I— 
I wanted you to know what it was. That’s 


all. 

Mrs. Crellin, who had been whispering 
“Yes, yes” at every pause in Sue’s phrases, 
broke out: 





Rembrandt by Emil 


hostelry where his dreams and his caprices 
were to be auctioned. 

The house in which he had lived for so many 
years with Saskia and Hendrickje was bought 
by a cobbler. The traders snatched up his 
treasures; yet in the end they had brought not 
17,000 guilders, but 5,000. Among the last 
articles to go was Rembrandt’s Bible. 

Then he stood up and left the hall; and going 
to his own room, he etched a naked man fallen 
to the floor. Yet above this man, he showed 
a pheenix rising. 


Incorruptible fate. How loyal to your own 

principles you are, remaining logical and pure 
in either cruelty or mercy. Your clarity is 
perilous. And in your beauty, O Nature, you 
are without pity. 
_ To test a man, you give him freedom, ply- 
ing him with gifts, luring him with passions; 
you go before him, quietly and invisibly, to lay 
open a winding path through the thicket which 
he will take seemingly by choice. Yet long be- 
fore he has become aware of it these little 
twists and turnings have determined the di- 
rection and the outcome of his destiny. 

Was the painter to blame if, under the weight 


- of genius, continually impelled by the need of 


expression to move on from one work to an- 
other, he went too far in seeking to protect his 
measure of beauty and delight? This was his 
destiny, as determined by his particular en- 
dowments and desires. 

If he had incurred, with the thoughtlessness 
of a child, his financial responsibilities and his 
obligations towards women, he made amends 
like a sovereign. As he rose up out of dulness 
into the light, life rushed forth to him; yet it 
was not until this brilliance had been lost that 
he felt his way through the wilderness and 
carried his art to its farthest limits. When he 
no longer aspired to see this world, the other 


Zz ud Ww 1g (Continued from page 61) 
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“Oh, my child, wait, wait! I believe you. I 
want you. I’ll come for you, if you’ll only wait. 
You belong to me now—now that Michael is 
gone. And you and I must take care of—oh, 
you understand. Promise me you’ll wait at 
least till I can get to you. Forgive me, my 
child, my dear daughter, and wait, won’t you?” 

A faint “Yes, ma’am,” was her answer. 

And so Sue, the bewildered little shuttlecock 
of strange battledores, came to live in the 
Crellin palace. Mrs. Crellin talked to the old 
family lawyer, and though he was ferociously 
virtuous, he consented to devise a most out- 
rageous plot against the sanctity of the law 
and the chastity of the records. 

He was inspired by some devil to imagine that 
in some small town of the big state it would be 
possible to find an official who could be induced 
by a sufficient cash consideration to slip into 
the files a record carefully dated back revealing 
that a license and a marriage certificate had 
been granted to Michael Crellin and Sue Jones 

It was cheating, perhaps, but fate had 
cheated Michael and Michael’s mother and 
Michael’s beloved of so much that they felt 
just’fied in protecting the innocent oncoming 
young soldier of the future from being cheated 
out of his rights. 

The announcement of the secret wedding 
caused a vast amount of ugly gossip and made a 
flurry in the newspapers. But what did that 
matter to the Crellins? The line had always 
attracted attention. The main thing was that 
it should not perish. 

The elder Mrs. Crellin and the younger 
“Mrs. Crellin”? sat together, sewing and sewing 
and planning and planning Sue, who had 
learned to distrust life, wondered aloud: 

“What if it should be a girl?” 

“It couldn’t be! The name of Crell'n will 
carry the blood of the Crellins on forever.” 

“And we'll name him Michael,”’ said ‘Mrs. 
Crellin.” 

“Michael!” said Mrs. Crellin. 


was unlocked to him. He perfected his art at 
the price of his happiness. 


An old man was standing in a bare room be- 
side a little stove, warming his raw hands, 
grown stiff with painting. 

Still it felt good to have a few walls about 
one again, and to know that one could not be 
driven out! Last year had been a hard one for 
him, staying in inns and without money. Even 
now, a year later, the bill at the Keizerskroon 
was not paid. But the good children had again 
succeeded in finding a home! Now he at least 
knew where he could keep his pictures. 

For they had now rented a couple of rooms 
in the Rozengracht. It was a dark street on 
the edge of the city. But the Jews, his cld 
friends the second-hand dealers, lived here. He 
was familiar with this atmosphere. If only the 
light did not enter so coldly through the plain 
uncurtained windows! 

A ring of usurers besieged the old man like 
a band of hyenas. And now that they had | 
devoured his property, they robbed him of all 
that his godlike hands might yet create. They | 
sat like ill-omened crows on the roof of the 
house which was no longer his, croaking of | 
justice and litigation. And this went on for 
years, even after his death. 

There was Cattenburch, the flashy wine- | 
dealer, house-mover and real estate speculator, | 
who dealt in everything, including genius. | 
Years ago he had lent Rembrandt money, for 
which Rembrandt had to pledge him pictures 
of his own and others, and also had to agree to | 
accept commissions. Rembrandt’s etching | 
needle made the brother of the dealer immortal. | 
The people at the auction, even the masterful | 
picture of Jan Six, seem to have originated | 
as payment for a debt. | 

There was Heertsbeeck—but let him make | 
up for the others! He once lent Rembrandt | 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40% 


For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling for cash direct by 
mail to customers and dealers alike all over the world 
at savings of from 20 to 40%. Here are several dia- 
mond offers—«ireet to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name }} 
prices on diamonds that should }} 
interest every present or pros- } 
pective diamond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in 14K solid 
gold setting. If this ring can 
be duplicated elsewhere for 
less than $200.00 send it back 
and your money will be re- 
turned at once without a 


ibble. O 
direct {to yeu — $145.00 








Ladies’ 
Diamond 
ing 
$115.00 
18K Solid White Gold 
Ring in exquisitely pierced 
design—giving Diamond a 
square cut effect. The per- 
fectly cut blue-white Dia- 
mond A brilliancy. 

A remarkable 
oan $115.00 





An Exquisite Platinum 
Ring, hand carved and 
pierced in a rich face-work 
effect mounted with a per- 
fectly cut blue-white dia- 
mond embellished with 10 
full cut smaller 

Diamonds...... 








foe $145.00 
A Poe ee 50.00 | 2 carats........ 290.00 
ae 73.00 | 3 carats........ 435.00 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our 
diamond guarantee 
for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti- 
fully peg oor meg bee 


ee eeeer ce $31.00 





cut and market dia- [> 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qual- 
ities, $20.00 to 

,000.00, is con- 
sidered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Son 


369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
mond Imp orters since 1876 
Foretgn Agenctes: Amsterdam and Parts 




















Subscribe to COSMOPOLITAN 
with safety and 
convenience 
through any 
authorized 
representative 
of the 





American Circulation Company 
106 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Thiscompany’s representativesare cour- 
teous, honest and reliable. They are 
authorized to accept subscriptions to 
Cosmopolitan at the regular price and 
terms as printed on their order forms. 

Be sure to mail the balance immedi- 
ately so that your subscription may be 
started promptly. 

COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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The whole world knows Aspirin as an 
effective antidote for pain. But it’s just as 
important to know that there is only one 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. The name Bayer is 
on every tablet, and on the box. If it says 
Bayer, it’s genuine; and if it doesn’t, it is 
not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer 
Aspirin. So are colds, and the pain that 
goes with them: even neuralgia, neuritis, 
and rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer 
—at any drugstore—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


who derive larg- 
_— om 9 know 
eed certain 
> but — 
facts before applying for “Patents Big 3 ~ 
erent & y & Lacey, 


gives those facts; sent free. 
630 F St., Washington, De. ished 1869. 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 





the red that is phantom- 
like—but never eludes. 
Men wonder at its 3- 
time allure-—living color, 
fadeless beauty, limit- 


less youth. Just a touch 
and you’re ready for the 
V day — for the evening. 
Waterproof. Lasting. 


Regular size, $1.—Jun- 
ior, 50c. Phantom Red 
Rouge Compact, 75e. 
Phantom Brow for lashes 
and brows, 75c. 


— this 
Send 1c, Sens this 
10c for beautiful vanity 
size Phantom Red 
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4,200 guilders, and he now wanted money out 
of the auction, but Titus’ attorney claimed 
priority. The lawsuit lasted for twelve years. 
In the end the money went to Titus, the usurer 
getting not a single guilder, not even interest, 
and since the court also made him pay the 
costs, the thought of it is still a source of satis- 
faction to artists, after the passing of centuries. 

In this trial the witnesses of his former hey- 
day come forward like ghosts, when Rem- 
brandt summons them to testify as to how 
great Saskia’s wealth, to which the son now 
lays the first claim, had been at that time. After 
decades, the collections were again appraised. 

So the curse of this wealth still raged, thirty 
years after the consummation of a marriage 
which made the artist both richer and poorer, 
ruining him with good fortune. 

Titus was loyal and above reproach, as was 
Hendrickje, his second mother. In these inter- 
minable lawsuits, the three learned some of the 
dealers’ sharp practises—and they now hatched 
up a scheme to eke out a living! 

Hendrickje Stoffels—for so Rembrandt’s wife 
must be called to the end—and the nineteen- 
year-old Titus van Rijn established before the 
notary ‘‘a company trading in pictures, prints, 
copper and woodcuts, including copies thereof, 
curios, with all appurtenances . . . Also the 
management of the house is undertaken equally 
by the two of them, while the painter Rem- 
brandt van Rijn shall not have the slightest 
part in this enterprise, nor does he have any 
claim to household goods, furnishings, art, 
curios, utensils, or whatever else may be found 
in their house at any time. Rather, the afore- 
named parties retain all claims and prior rights 
over anyone who might desire to instigate any 
actio or pretensio against the aforenamed 
Rembrandt van Rijn. 

“But inasmuch as they need assistance in 
their business, and inasmuch as no one would 
be more suitable thereto than the aforemen- 
tioned Rembrandt van Rijn, they are accord- 
ingly agreed that he shall dwell with them and 
that he shall unconditionally be given bed and 
board without cost, and that he shall assist 
them in every way. Also, everything which he 
shall later acquire will belong to the com- 
pany. 

“Because Rembrandt has gone into batk- 
ruptcy and has been forced to part with every- 
thing which he once possessed, he has had to 
rely upon others for support and thus admits to 
having received from Titus 950 guilders and 
from Hendrickje 800 guilders, which he will re- 
turn as soon as he has again earned something 
by painting. As a guaranty of his promise, he 
had pledged them whatever pictures he hence- 
forth paints in their house, or the return from 
these.” 

Beneath these formalities, under this ap- 
parently merciless enslavement, do we not 
detect all the love which impels these two 
people to commit this sly act in behalf of a 
third? This is their retaliation against the 
trickery of others, whom they in turn were 
tricking. 

But Rembrandt no longer belonged on this 
earth. Even his future paintings were not his 
own. The man who had once lived in the midst 
of his remarkable treasures, was now left with 
nothing but the coat he wore and the brush he 
wielded. The miller’s son, who was once a 
prince, had become Rembrandt the beggar. 

Yet in the mastery of his art the beggar was 
a sovereign. The phoenix which he had depicted 
rising above the fallen body mounted in great 
spirals into ever purer, more ethereal spheres. 

He now laid aside the etching needle which 
had been his companion for forty years, and 
which he had particularly turned to of late. 
His eyes, it seems, were overtired from this 
delicate work and were no longer equal to the 
strain. Also, his drawings now tended to be- 
come rough sketches. 

Since he often lacked money for drawing- 
paper or portfolios, he would seize the nearest 
thing at hand, and posterity may see the 
adulteress sketched on one side of a sheet while 
on the other the addressee is invited to attend 
the funeral of Madam Nachtglas. 


It is only in the single pictures of this decade 
that he gains total freedom as poet and painter, 
For the most part his subjects (sitters) are 
elderly men and women, and when they seem 
young in years they are old in spirit. They now 
no longer face the world with demands or 
questions, but only with a sinister understand- 
ing. Yet their melancholy is covered by a gleam 
of color never seen before. 

For at the end of his life, Rembrandt the 
magician, Rembrandt the believer in Light, 
had bid this super-real light a touching farewell, 
and had now for the first time devoted himself 
wholly to color, which heretofore he had sub- 
ordinated to the effects of light and shade. So 
long as his own dull struggle with himself had 
continued, he had imagined himself abandoned 
by God and had cast his figures into the twi- 
light of his own mind. With his habitual hon- 
esty, he did not impart to these creatures of his 
imagination his godly half alone; he forced 
them into the dual world of the ego, permitting 
one small area, one single spot, to gleam with 
the light of supermundane suns, while the 
greater mass was left enshrouded in shadow. 

But now, as an old man and a beggar, he 
gained confidence and let the colors of this 
earth shimmer on his figures. 

For these are but color dreams which he 
paints. All but two subjects are taken from 
the Bible. Twice more he paints conflict and 
anger: as Moses he flings the tablets of stone 
against the rocks in disillusionment; as Jacob 
he struggles with the angel, a conflict between 
black and extreme light which had preoccupied 
him since his youth. 

Five times Rembrandt has _ represented 
Christ at Emmaus. In the first picture, painted 
in his youth, we see the head of a black ma- 
gician posed with such scenic haughtiness that 
the disciples are terrified. Around thirty, he 
has a long-haired prophet in a column of light, 
with uplifted eyes and an expression of pain. 
In two pictures done-in his early forties, he has 
the Master at the table looking towards 
heaven, though diverting the attention to a 
servant in one instance and to two highly il- 
lumined women in the other, thus interrupting 
the moment of recognition. Towards fifty he 
hurled the disciples back from the brilliant 
light in terror. But now, as an old man, he 
was able to cast everything into a quiet melody 
of white and yellow; the process of recognition 
takes place simply and undramatically, almost 
dumbly. 

Some of these last figures seem more like 
statues than dramatis persone, about resem- 
bling idols, in fact. And they are awakened to 
life solely by their color, which should serve to 
restore to the aging man his freshness, as young 
Hendrickje had done in earlier years. The colors 
are applied sculpturally, with the handle of the 
brush, almost as though with a trowel. They 
are laid upon the garments of his characters so 
profusely that we could reach out a hand and 
touch positive mounds of them. 


On the wall of a barren room there hung a 
little mirror. It was tarnished, and perhaps had 
one corner broken away, like the mirror in the 
mill years before. The man who had watched 
his reflection in the earlier one could hardly 
have been recognized by the man who was 
watching his reflection now. His brilliance and 
gallantry had long since vanished with his 
youth; but he felt a demoniac urge now to pic- 
ture himself with all those very furrows and 
afflictions of old age which had always at- 
tracted him most in others. Rembrandt had 
made fourteen paintings of himself in the last 
ten years, all of them life-size, and each more 
touching than the ones that had preceded it. 

He painted himself representatively only 
once more. For the first time, Rembrandt im- 
personated what he actually was, a painter. 
Nearing sixty, he stands before us in a dark 
red coat, his bald pate covered by a white 
In the bloated, wrinkled features we read 
record of his trials and disappointments; yet re 
remains erect, is still a man. 


Titus meanwhile had also become a man, 
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servant of her love! 


in Rembrandt and her strong attachment to 
Titus. And in the very midst of the legalistic 
jargon her feelings towards the father of her 
child are once more touchingly revealed as she 
names Rembrandt van Rijn Cornelia’s guardi- 
an and expresses her “friendly hopes that he 
will accept.” 


grave at Saskia’s death, he now sold this grave 
of his first wife in order to bury the second. 
Since he needed one near by in the Wester 
Kerk, there was nothing left for the beggar to 
do but to obtain the one with the other. 


story is ended. 
seven years she took Hendrickje’s place in car- 
ing for the father. These two repaid with 


simple affection their father’s goodness, which 
the outside world mistook for harshness. 


—" could tell her of better days in this 


Pearls on Saskia’s gorgeous neck thirty years 
ago and had sworn to this at the trial. 


sponsibility of a child of his own. Titus stood ' 4 
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with a little mustache in addition to his femi- | } 

nine curls—and his beauty is like something | | 

too frail for this world. He is maturing rapidly; | } 

and now, between the ages of seventeen and | | 

twenty, he already seems ripe for death. 

Hendrickje was still young and lovable. As | 
evidence of how charming and patient she 
has remained, there are some drawings and 
etchings, particularly one of the latest things 
Rembrandt etched. Also the faun is stillasserted 
in him at times, as the Antiope testifies. Yes, 
Hendrickje is still beautiful, but her eyes have 
become more wearied. She is still wearing 
whatever they had salvaged when everything | 
collapsed. She has pearls in her ears and on 
her arm—Saskia’s pearls. 

How quietly the three of them lived. Or 
rather, the four, for now her daughter Cornelia 
is also slowly growing up. But where are the 
friends, few as they were? 

It was said that Rembrandt did not act 
“fairly” in money matters, and that is indeed 
the case. Rembrandt was a bankrupt, who had 
a child by a maid outside of wedlock, and he 
lived in a dark hole on the edge of the city. It 
occurred to no one to rescue him from this 
bondage of debt. 

People did not care to buy his pictures, for 
they were sketchy and eccentric; meanwhile 
his pupils Dou and Flinck were receiving as 
much as 1,000 guilders for their works. This did 
credit to his name, but it was like the honor 
accorded to an artist after his death. Now even 
a Susanna “from his good period” was sold at an | 
advance over its earlier price; and while he was | 
living in neglect and obscurity, Rembrandt | | 
was named in a eulogy of Amsterdam as the 
Apelles of his time. 
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Beauty Appeal and 
harm— 
Woman's Greatest Need 


N any story, true or otherwise, there 
is always another possible ending. 
With a little foresight any girl or 

woman may completely change the 

course of her life. But she must know 
this one thing—that personal charm and 
attractiveness form the ruling power of 

a woman’s destiny. Yet how few women 

seem to observe it. 

Personal beauty is the guiding star in the life of 

Edna Wallace Hopper. She knows the importance 

of feminine appeal. Today, when most women of 

her age consider beauty a vanished dream, she 
looks like a girl. 

She has made numerous trips abroad for the best 

creams and powders that science could produce to 

tefresh the cherished bloom of youth. No effort 
was too great, as she was determined to find the 
best beauty aids. 

Miss Hopper now shares her discoveries with other 

women. Because of the large quantities sold, her 

cosmetics are available on any toilet counter at 
prices all women can afford. 


cAn Invitation 


Every girl and woman is urged to accept Miss 
Hopper’s special introductory offer as below. Note 
the beauty box filled with Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
own beauty builders, which is yours at trifling cost. 
Send Coupon for liberal trial sizes of seven Beauty 
Aids. Full size packages would cost you over $4. 


Certificate for full fifty-cent tube 
FREE of exquisite Quindent toothpaste 

will be included, so this week- 
end beauty case really costs you nothing! 





This was all wrong, and it would never be 
otherwise. 


Hendrickje expired, as Saskia had expired— 
no one knows of what. But just before her 
death the man who as companion and painter 
had molded her destiny, copied her once more. 
And just as Saskia had done before her, she 
signals her leave-taking to him and to posterity 
with eyes which are deep and weighted with 
tragedy. At that, she must pose in her dark 
green dress as Venus; and the child whom she 
is fondling, Cornelia in the little golden shirt, 
has bright wings, and must play Eros. 

What an hour; what must have been the 
feelings of this parentless maid who, at the 


Photograph by 
Alfred Cheney 
Johnston showing 
how Miss Hopper 
looks today. 















plete Beauty Outfit | 


Containing Every Beauty Need 
Mail this special-offer coupon at 
once to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicagé—en- 
closing 50c (stamps accepted) for 
. liberal trial sizes of all seven of 
these beauty aids, Miss Hopper’s 
own beauty book, also certificate 
\ good for Free 50c tube of Quin 
dent toothpaste. 
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end of a brief rich life, just entering her <7 
thirties, living in this barren room, beset with ® e 
worries, was called upon to represent the god- ; 132 C72), Ay Z, 
dess of love, when she had all her life been the 

Banished Quic 
It is so easy to rid your skin of pimples, b 
and other blemishes, Simply apply pure, cooling 
liquid D.D.D. Clear and stainless—dries up almost 
immediately. Its soothing elements penetrate the 
ekin and quickly drive away the irritation. Stops 
itching instantly. A 35¢ trial bottle will prove the 


merits of this famous antiseptic— or your money 
back. On sale at all drug stores. 


Her humble will attests her unbounded faith 





She died. And since he had purchased a 





With this gruesome trade Rembrandt’s love 






As Cornelia grew up beside her brother, for 


Jewelry of all kinds, Silverware, 


The son of the genius also felt the urge to vered on first pay 







paint, and did still lives and images of the 3 RINGS Adjveted WalthamNo. 846 

Virgin. Still in his twenties, this shell of a man i ete a® 722 set with genuine brilliant blue white Diamonds. grief i st:0b down od 

worked at his last pictures like a person of | gs, RAILROAD WATCHES — Guaranteed to Pass waee Siieet 

forty. In this final stage of his mental and : s: Aafusted tos positions, Gold Aled Sie, Adjustments, Cold Bled § iets Sra 
y exhaustion, he found a bride. Her : 35; Bows and $650 a Month "9D Down and $9.s0aMouth 22 





se, for Magdalena’s mother had seen the 





Even after he w ied, with th Solid t Watch 9 gold. 15- 
er he was married, wi e re- "0 F 
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With our unlimited ? n pt 

service, you too, can learn to write the stories of your dreams and 
experiences. Many $ 
lications buying stories today! Write for fr 


Tn ealin Story W: ’" and de of our special offer! Also our Special course 
D.D. D. Pv ty ws A i Etelnis Ne oN OOSIER INSTITUTE 


Realize your ambition to own a beautiful 

4% Diamond or fine watch—buy on pay- 
iwi ments so easy you'll never miss 

Wf money! Write today for your free copy 

YYoft our big Catalog showing over 2000 illus- 
trations of Diamond Rings, Watches, Fancy 


cle guaranteed to be exactly as represented and all goods 
deli ment. 
The rings illustrated are solid 18-k white gold 19-Jewei 


BROS.& CO. féi3 
NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 


108 North State Street, Chicago, lil. $1.50 down et s1.80 a month. 
it ait A EET ALLL LSAT LI 





SHORT STORIES 


Jack London said: “As a veteran in 
the Short Story Game I feel justified 
in giving my judgment that your 
simple, direct, straight-from-the- 
shoulder method of presenting the 
course is excellently comprehensive 
ar practical.” He endorsed no 
other. 











onal criticism and manuscript sales 
earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly. 


Short Story Dept. 1205, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Pepsin Gum 


aids digestion 
A flavor that is refreshing and a 
fine quality that has been main- 
tained for more than thirty years 
have made Beeman’s the choice of 


discriminating people. 
after meals. It aids digestion. 


Chew it 


















Mrs. Ralph Goodyear, 
Ill., plans to send all her 
children to college with 
magazine money. 







A 


Richard Arkless, Canada, 
found our plan so profit- 
able that he devotes all 
his time to it. 


Pe es ee a ee le ee 


Mrs. Fanny Jones, Calif., 
a grandmother who uses 
our plan for her charities, 
club funds, ete. 


Turn Spare Time 


into Gold! 


Right in your own neighborhood 
there is a pleasant, profitable, 
ready-made business awaiting you 
—a business that will bring you 
immediate cash rewards, that re- 
quires no experience or capital, 
that will not interfere with any of 
your regular duties. 


Hundreds of men and women, and 
boys and girls, have found our 
money-making plan an ever-abun- 
dant source of funds. They have 
built homes, raised families, bought 
automobiles, and secured the lux- 
uries they wanted largely through 
money earned as our representa- 
tives. 


What they have done and are doing, 
YOU CAN DO TOO. Your leisure 
moments are gold—don’t waste 
them. Mail the coupon for in- 
structions and a complete free 
money-making outfit AT ONCE! 


2% 
Mrs. Florence Caff 





Wyo., the busy mother o 


five childr 
to earn $150 in a sing 
month. 


en, found time 
le 





eid 
Mr. A. B. Arment, Ohio, 
a civil war veteran who 
at 84 years of age, is still 
going strong. 





Dept. 528-B, Cosmopolitan, 

119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
YES, I want to turn my spare time into gold. With- 
out obligation to me, please send the details of your 
easy money-making plan immediately. 





W. H. Guscott, Ohio, 
earned $300 in a single 
month. 
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security for his father with one of the usurers, 

Yet at the same time the father also stood 
security for him, after his fashion. One of his 
last, and greatest, pictures represents Titus 
with his bride, though strangely enough it has 
gone down through the centuries as the “Jewish 
Bride.” Here Rembrandt’s old greenish gold 
pours over the man once more; but his high 
red, new and rousing, falls upon the girl, be- 
coming sharpest upon her breast. Every article 
of dress in this picture, including chains and 
jewelry, is glowing and flaming. Yet the erotic 
intensity of the unbridled father from whom 
this frail young man has descended is trans- 
formed into a gentle tenderness, into the seduc- 
tion of an effeminate son who is laying his 
large hand on his wife’s breast and groping 
for her heart. Here is a weaker generation 
desirous of founding a third; and the old con- 
noisseur of souls now also sees, beyond delight 
and charm, the end of his race. 

A few months afterwards Titus sank down, 
another victim of premature decline. 

Rembrandt survived his son by a year. 
His daughter-in-law remained aloof from him. 
She brought a posthumous daughter into the 
world, but they did not live with him, and he 
rarely saw her. Sofar as the old man was con- 
cerned, Saskia’s race seemed extinct. 

Saskia herself appeared to him in a dream. 
For his last “Family Picture,” so called, was 
not painted from life. He poses Saskia, in 
the brick-red of his final period, alongside 
Titus, who seems old enough to pass as her 
husband. The three children whom they lost 
as infants sit next them, with rigid features, 
None of them is looking at the others. Mor- 
bidly and knowingly, the father bids them peer 
across at him, out of the Beyond which he 
himself hopes soon to find. Frightful epilog 
to a poet’s destiny; death dance of five primly 
seated, coldly ornamented people who, from 
over yonder, are arranging a rendezvous with 
father and husband. 

Cornelia alone still moved about him. She 
was nearly sixteen. Perhaps she was beautiful; 
we do not know, as he no longer painted her. 
He was merely tarrying in this external world. 
He seems to have taken to drink, for his face 
has become more and more bloated, and his 
eyes are heavy. Occasionally, when he has no 
monev, he serves as a witness for his neigh- 
bors if there is some paper to be signed. Poor 
people were always used for this, as it gave 
them an opportunity to earn half a guilder. 

Once he went to the studio of his pupil 
Fabritius, who wanted to paint the decapita- 
tion of John the Baptist and needed some 
coarse, repulsive person for his headsman. 
Here the master presents himself, with sleeves 
and collar loose, a hairy chest, the ax in his 
hands, standing as model for his pupil. How 
he smirks, while the young man artfully winds 
the turban for Herod and introduces jewels and 
a “supernatural light”! 

Now the sitting was over. Rembrandt had 
earned his guilders and went trudging home. 
Then of a sudden he remembered the mill, 
and he was filled with an enormous yearning. 
He was homesick, after this too protracted 
pilgrimage. So he stepped up to his old easel 
and painted the legend of the lost son. Now 
for the first time he, who had always followed 
the words of the Bible scrupulously, took liber- 
ties with the holy text, translating the whole 
into a realm of greater silence. 

Now the father no longer runs to him; he is 
blind. Ragged, in coarse garments which still 
show a few bright fine remnants of better times, 
and with the head of a convict, Rembrandt the 
beggar returns home to his tottering father. 
The father wears the yellow coat with the red 
mantle and the green cap; he has waited for 
years; now he holds out trembling hands to 
him and draws him to his breast. The picture 
is on fire. Yet here too neither person sees 
the other any longer—they are groping. But 
they are seen; three mysterious figures are 
looking on. 

Are they mere people, or are they prophets, 
this old man with the staff, the lame one with 
the barret, and the ageless woman? But far 
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in the background a second woman is coming 
from the peat bog. It is she, surely, who will 
invite the returned prodigal to the feast. But 
in the end Rembrandt laughed with a toothless 
laugh at fate. 

When the painter skulked once more before 
the broken mirror and observed that reflection 
which had meant magic to him throughout 
his life, he laughed over the tricks of a destiny 
in which he had once had confidence. Smirk- 
ing, he was impelled to copy once more these 
features which had already been copied a 
hundred times. He wrapped a soiled, greenish- 
yellow shawl about him; simpering, he hung 
a ribbon around his neck, and fastened to it 
the large gold ring which had once been worn 
by his wife. He even added an earring. 

He paints one corner of a picture which 
seems to represent a Roman emperor. Yet 
when he holds up the mahlstick against it, 
as if he wanted to paint on the picture within 
the picture, it is as though he were overturning 
the emperor and his realm with this stick— 
and he laughs at this funny notion; from be- 
neath his white cap he laughs at the grotesque- 
ness of life, while his face is covered with 
wrinkles, which he paints reverently to the last. 


So Rembrandt’s pilgrimage was ended. 

The day in October when he died, his daugh- 
ter-in-law entered the house in excitement; 
but she could not speak with Cornelia, who 
was sitting beside the deceased, and was his 
only mourner. Magdalena asked a neighbor 
whether there was any money in the cash-box. 
The old lady shook her head: the painter had 
told her he had been living on Cornelia’s 
money for some time. Then the young woman 
went through the house shouting, “I certainly 
nee not. I hope her father didn’t use Cor- 
nelia’s money, for half of it belongs to me!’ 

But she had also sent for a notary, since 
this Cornelia was not to be trusted. When he 
arrived, she opened the purse in his presence 
and took out 170 guilders. For that at least 
was her half, and the deceased Titus still had 
old rights to the money, as was stated in the 
contracts which were drawn up on the basis 
of Saskia’s will. 

So the curse of the money now knocked at 
the death chamber of the beggar. And that 
he was a beggar the notary would forthwith 
bear witness; for now as he. took up each item 
and sealed it, he noted that none of these 
things had been owned by the dead man. 
Rembrandt’s only belongings were “his clothes, 
8 handkerchiefs, 10 caps, 1 Bible and the 
artist’s implements.” 

No one in this house, no one in the whole 
world, knew at this hour that the old dead 
painter there with this Bible and his artist’s 
implements had painted and etched a thou- 
sand pictures and drawn over a thousand more. 

They were merely haggling as to whether 
they should pay for the burial, and did not 
agree to do so until assured that this expendi- 
ture would be made good out of the inheritance. 
Further, it was but a few steps to the Wester 
cemetery, but right near this end of the Rosen- 
gtacht where they lived was the Labyrinth; 
and today was Sunday, and there was singing 
and fiddling there. It was raining; no one 
knows who may have accompanied the corpse. 

The sexton wrote in his record of burials: 


8 October 1669, Rembrandt van Rijn, 
painter from the Rosengracht. 

Coffin with case, 16 bearers. Survived by 
2 children. 

. 20 guilders. 


The malicious sister-in-law died two weeks 
later. The grandchild was left an orphan. 
The following spring Cornelia became en- 
faged, and was soon after married to an 
industrious man who was a painter as her 
father had been. Shortly after the wedding 
they embarked on a sailing vessel bound for 
remote and beautiful Dutch colony of 
Batavia. Three years later, under a happier 
sun, Cornelia brought a son in to the world. 
named him Rembrandt. 
THE EnpD 
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A wonderful two years’ 
trip at full pay— 


but only men with imagination can take it 


Asovr one man inten 
will be appealed to by 
this page. The other 
nine will be hard work- 
ers, earnest, ambitious in 
their way, but to them a 
coupon is @ coupon; a 
book is a book; a Course 
is a Course. The one man 
in ten has imagination. 

And imagination rules 
the world. 

Let us put it this way. 
An automobile is at your 
door; you are invited to 
pack your bag and step 
in. You will travel by 
limited train to New York. You will 
go directly to the office of the presi- 
dent of one of the biggest banks. You 
will spend hours with him, and with 
other bank presidents. 

Each one will take you personally 
thru his institution. He will explain 
clearly the operations of his bank; he 
will answer any question that comes 
to your mind. In intimate personal 
conversation he will tell you what he 
has learned from his own experience. 
He will give you at first hand the 
things you need to know about the 
financial side of business. You will 
not leave these bankers until you have 
a thoro understanding of our great 
banking system. 

When you have finished with them 
the car will be waiting. It will take 
you to the offices of men who direct 
great selling organizations. They will 
be waiting for you; their time will be 
at your disposal—all the time you want 
until you know all you can learn about 
marketing, selling and advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have devoted 
their lives to production will be your 
guides thru these plants in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and in every great 
industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of ac- 
counting departments will guide you. 
On others, men who have made their 
mark in office management; on others, 
traffic experts, and authorities in com- 
mercial law and credits. Great econo- 
mists and teachers and business leaders 
will be your companions. 

The whole journey will occupy two 
years. It will cost you nothing in 
income, for your salary will go right 
along. Every single day you will be 
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in contact with men whose 
authority is proved by 
incomes of $50,000, $100,- 
000, or even more. 

Do you think that any 
man with imagination 
could spend two years 
like that without being 
bigger at the end? Is it 
humanly possible for a 
mind to come in contact 
with the biggest minds in 
business without grow- 
ing more self-reliant, more 
active, more able? 

Is it worth a few pen- 
nies a day to have such 
an experience? Do you wonder that 
the men who have had it—who have 
made this two years’ journey—are hold- 
ing positions of executive responsibility 
in business everywhere? 

This wonderful two years’ trip is 
what the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute offers you. Not merely a set of 
books (tho you do receive a business 
library which will be a source of guid- 
ance and inspiration thruout your 
business life). Not merely a set of 
lectures (tho the lectures parallel what 
is offered in the leading university 
schools of business). Not merely 
business problems which you solve, 
and from which you gain definite prac- 
tical experience and self-confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, problems, 
reports, bulletins—come to you, but 
they are not the real Course. The real 
Course is the experience of the most 
successful business men in the country. 
For two years you live with them. In 
two years you gain what they have had 
to work out for themselves thru a life- 
time of practical effort. 


Send for this Free Book 


If you are the one man in ten to whom this page 
is directed, there is a book which you will be glad 
to own. It is called ‘Forging Ahead in Business.” 
It costs you nothing, yet it is permanently valuable. 

If you have read this far, and if you are at least 
21 years of age, you are one of the men who ought to 
clip the coupon and receive it with our compliments. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute, 563 Astor Place, New York City |! 
Send me the new, revised edition of ‘Forging Ahead in Business,”’ which I may keep : 
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You may have artistic ability that when prop- 
erly trained, would insure your success as a 
commercial artist. Send for our Art Ability 
Questionnaire which tests your natural sense of 
design, proportion, color, perspective, etc. 
Learn if your talent is worth developing. Your 
Questionnaire will be graded by Federal in- 
structors, and you will be frankly told what 
your score is. 


Federal Students Make 
Good Incomes 


This fascinating free test has been an eye 
opener to many Federal School students— 
girls as well as men—who are making $2000, 
$4000, $5000 and $6000 yearly. Learn at home 
in spare time. The Federal Course contains 
lessons by leading artists, gives you personal 
criticism, and leads rapidly to practical work. 
By all means get this free test—send now for 
your Questionnaire. State age and occupation. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
232 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PERIODICAL SERVICE CO. 

Andrus Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

This company’s representatives are 
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Opera Pirates (continued from pose 70) 


traditions and manners until I felt that I could 
start out as an Italian girl would. 

Through social affiliations I knew some of the 
greatest families in Milan, whose slightest 
word would have cleared many obstacles from 
my path. But I had not even let them know 
of my arrival in Milan. I wanted to struggle 
through it-.all myself, with the aid of no one. 
I wish I hadn’t now. There is enough to 
struggle through even with all the aid you can 

et! : 

The smoldering-orbed youth announced 
majestically that he would accompany me to 
the audition, which little manifestation of ca- 
maraderie in art did not please me at all. 


We came out into a dark narrow alley, Via 
San Pietro all’Orto—the street of Saint Peter 
in the Garden—home of the most important 
theatrical agencies in Italy, many singers, and 
the better houses of ill repute. 

At the Carcano we were told to wait in the 
unheated hall of the theater. We waited for 
an hour. I felt very indignant at this treat- 
ment, not realizing how lucky I was that Poli 
arrived at all. The Italian method of treat- 
ing an “artist of song” was not at all the way 
American editors treated authors! When 
finally the great man arrived and we were 
told to proceed, I was chilled to the marrow 
and did not see how one note could sally forth 
from my shivering frame. 

Poli, a tall, burly man wrapped in several 
overcoats, went to the back of the theater with 
his secretary and several other men. While I 
sang the opening of the Mad Scene I could see 
them wandering about talking to each other 
and looking anywhere but on the stage. 

Just before I came to the climax, the vari- 
ations at the end which involved runs, trills 
and a quantity of sustained high notes, the 
wandering figures suddenly crystallized into 
sharp attention. Three men, among them 
Poli, rushed down the center aisle and gazed 
expectantly into my wide-open mouth. 

This made it rather difficult for the novice 
to do her stuff nonchalantly, and I was so 
happy when I got to the end of the vocalizing 
with only a high E-flat which came easily by 
nature that I heaved an immense sigh of relief, 
and the E-flat came out on top of the heave 
with resultant disaster. Lesson number one: 
Never lean too heavily on your best points. 

Laughter welled up from the three men in 
the orchestra. ‘She certainly took a good 
breath there!”’ Poli remarked. ‘Never mind, 
it’s all right!’ Then he called to me: “You— 
come back in my office!”’ 

Despite the fact that the invitation had been 


| issued to myself alone, Maestro Villetta poked 
|along. It was then that I got my first clear look 
|at Oreste Poli, one of the most powerful and 
| dominant figures in Italian theatrical life today. 


In appearance he was more like a middle-aged 


| English man of affairs than an Italian im- 
| presario, I had been informed that he was one 


of the few Italian impresarios who did not 
bleed singers, who would give a débutante a 
chance without demanding money in return. 

What followed I now realize was like a fairy- 
story. At the time, with pitifully blissful 
ignorance, I accepted it all as just reward for 
my long years of work. While Maestro Vil- 
letta’s eyes threatened to pop from their sock- 
ets, Poli told me that I was “all right,” that he 
was sure I would have a great career and he 
would launch me upon it. He would not only 
put me in the theater but he would direct my 
progress. 

In other words, besides being my impresario 
he would be my agent; an office he had assumed 
perhaps twice before in his life. Mario would 
prepare the contract that very day. 

I was charmed with the idea. It would be 
like having, as one’s literary agent, the editor 
of a chain of popular magazines! Poli needed 
to sell me to no one but himself. I strutted 
out of the Carcano Theater almost as top- 
heavily as I had strutted from my publishers’ 


upon that incomparable day when my first 
novel was accepted. 

I tried not to get the most out of it as I said 
good-by to the Maestro Villetta and the bari- 
tone who had stopped the show at Padua; but 
after all, it was a wonderful moment. 

If I could only have foreseen my next meet- 
ing with that baritone! 

But, fortunately or not, I could not see into 
the future. I went back to my hotel and began 
to spread the news of my triumph among the 
few students I knew in Milan. No one believed 
me until they saw the contract which was 
signed the following day. Then it began to fly 
all over Milan that an American girl had come 
from Rome and received a contract from Poli 
on the day of her arrival. 

This excitement had no time to die down 
before I received a notice from the Carcano 
Theater to report there immediately. 

Poli greeted me with the news that he had 
arranged for my début. When we signed my 
contract I had given him my repertoire, from 
which he had selected “‘La Traviata” as the 
opera he thought best suited to my voice. At 
the moment he had let the Carcano Theater to 
a lyric society that was giving a season of opera, 
and Poli had informed them that I was to be 
their Traviata. 

Poli brought in the impresario and presented 
him to me. He was rather furtive-looking, but 
full of oily words about how lucky I was to 
have the interest of a man like Poli and how 
I’d better never leave him. Later, behind 
Poli’s back he did his best to get me to break 
my contract with Poli. That wily man of the 
theater seemed to understand the nature of the 
man he was dealing with and interrupted the 
flowery discourse with the remark, addressed 
to me, that of course I understood that dé- 
butantes were never paid anything, but that 
the management would give me a present if 
everything went well. 

“Everyone will ask you for money,” Poli 
told me. ‘But you must understand that you 
are to have no expenses of any kind.” 

I nodded complacently. I did not know that 
this was an incredible thing for an Italian im- 
presario to say to an American débutante. 
However, the oily one’s jaw dropped. He left 
the room hastily, beckoning Poli to follow. 

From the corridor there came to me every 
syllable of the most violent altercation I had 
ever heard. I could hardly recognize the voice 
of eitherman. What? Allow an Americana to 
début without paying? 

Then followed a stream of powerful invec- 
tive, enriching my somewhat classical Italian 

vocabulary. Poli came back to me with white 
face and a set jaw. ? 

“Get out on that stage and sing the Travi- 
ata,” he said tensely. “And for the love of 
heaven, be calm. I have got to be justified!” 

Out on the stage of the Carcano I walked 
for the second time that week, considerably 
more nervous than the first. I sang the big 
aria of “Traviata,” ended with a high E-flat 
unspoiled by any sigh of relief. 

Signor Mantilla—which was not his name— 
invited me to come into his office, and Poli 
took himself away with a triumphant alt. 
I went home bearing a contract for six guaran- 
teed appearances of “Traviata,” for which I 
was to be paid two hundred lire a performance 
—about ten dollars in American money. 

No non-combatant can appreciate what 4 
triumph it was to wrest that sum from an 
Italian impresario for a début, especially as at 
first I had been offered to him gratis. Nor did! 
appreciate it myself, since I had not begun to 
combat. Instead, I thought of the large sums 
of money singers are popularly supposed to 
command, and of how most singers lie about It. 

And now the fray was on. In the first place 
I discovered that all the American students I 
knew in Milan, and most of those I didnt 
know, were talking about me very acidly. 

A friend told me disconcerting things about 
the orchestra leader, Maestro Marco— 
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is also a substitute name, for reasons which | 
will become apparent. 

“He’s known as the most fiendish maestro in | 
Italy,” she sighed. ‘He makes everyone pay 
to sing and then doesn’t let them, if they’ve 
paid in advance. Last summer he directed a | 
season in some httle town and had forty | 
Americans paying for lessons in the hope he’d | 
let them sing, and not one of them got an! 
appearance.” : 

“What bad voices the forty Americans must | 
have had!” I retorted. | 

In Italian opera-houses the orchestra leader | 
is god. His word is absolute law. In authority | 
he can even go over the impresario who has | 
engaged him. This gives him a power over the | 
fate of his singers which is very frequently used | 
to extort money from them under the threat 
that, if they do not come across, he will throw 
them out. 

I knew nothing of this, and wondered why 
Poli seemed so anxious for me to meet the 
maestro and sing for him. Together, in 
Marco’s studio, we went over the whole opera. 
He made me sing the entire four acts through 
without a moment between any of my parts 
and then repeat the first two acts again. 

I thought this rather an unusual test of vocal 
resistance, but said nothing. He, too, made | 
no comment until his fingers tired of playing | 
before my voice did of singing. Then he | 
remarked: | 

“Well, at least you are a musician and you 
sing on the key. But I want you to know that 
this is a pretty mean thing Poli is passing off 
onus. He gives us all the inconvenience of a 
débutante, he puts on our shoulders the weight 
of getting you into shape for his big season; he 
profits by it, you profit by it, we get nothing.” 

“You get a good Traviata,” I responded with | 
what I thought was a light, humorous touch; 
but the humor did not translate. I remembered 
my friend had told me that Marco had at least 
five pupils waiting for him to take their money 
for a chance at Traviata. 

But I did not bother even to think how I 
might remove that scowl from the maestro’s 
face. I was too busy being thrilled by the fact 
which Marco had just mentioned. Poli had 
made it known around the theater that I was 
to appear in his big season at the Dal Verme 
Theater in the fall. Since this was one of the 
most important seasons in Italy, it naturally 
would necessitate a great deal of preparation. 
It was evident that Maestro Marco did not 
consider it much of an honor to be the first step 
in this preparation. 

When Poli asked me what the maestro 
thought about my voice I responded faithfully 
that Marco said I was a musician and sang 
on the key. Poli seemed rather taken aback, 
but I had no time to puzzle over the subtleties 
of operatic cross-currents. 








The maestro had wanted to put on “Travi- 
ata” in four days, but Poli insisted that I be 
given a week’s rehearsals. That was the first 
and last time I ever had enough rehearsals 
given me in Italy, and the maestro was so 
angry at Poli’s insistence on my being well 
prepared that he rehearsed all day every day 
of that week. 

Poli did not appear until the first orchestra 
rehearsal. As he had let his theater to this 
lyric society, officially he had nothing to do 
with the season. While the orchestra was 
tuning up he told me that it was as important 
for me to sing well that day as on the night of 
the performance. The musicians, he said, 
would spread around whether there was going 
to be a good Traviata or a “dog,” which is the 
epithet Italians reserve for bad singers. 

I did my best and was rewarded by a hearty 
chorus of ““Bravas” from the orchestra at the 
end of my big air. I was standing talking to 

woman who played the minor part of Flora 
when Poli favored us with his presence. 

lt’s going well,” he told me. 

Really?” I said with a pleased smile. 

mn tly he drew me aside. 

Drawing-room manners don’t go in art!” he 
gtowled. “When somebody tells you how well 
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you are doing, can this pleased-surprise stuff. 
Accept praise as a just tribute; a prima donna 
can’t afford to be ingenuous!” 

At the end of the orchestra rehearsal every- 
one flocked around to congratulate me. Poli 
was highly elated, and even Maestro Marco 
was beaming. 

“T have already talked of you to the press,” 
Marco said. ‘You know, one must always 
give them something. If you like I will 
arrange it for you.” 

I declined this kind offer, at which Marco 
turned sour with incredible suddenness and be- 
gan to criticize the emission of my voice with an 
expert precision of detail that any singing 
teacher would have envied. Poli came up in 
time to hear some of it and remarked delicately 
that if he, Poli, had anything to say about my 
voice that was one thing, but I was to give 
ear to no amateur professors. 

Maestro Marco shot me a venomous look 
and left us abruptly. I did not see him again 
until the night of the dress rehearsal, when we 
confronted each other across the footlights. 
His look was still venomous. 

When I sang my air at the end of the first 
act the venom in his look seemed to fly into 
his baton. There are a number of long high 
notes in this air, but every time I attacked one 
he would bring the note to a swift close by the 
simple method of hurrying the orchestra into 
the resolution. If you don’t hold a high note 
in Italy it is assumed that you can’t. 

I began to see that I was being blackmailed 
in a most original manner. If I did not pacify 
Maestro Marco with some fat banknotes “for 
the press,’”’ he had the power to spoil my per- 
formance without anyone realizing what he 
was doing. 

As I mechanically prepared for the second 
act I thought: This thing that is happening 
to me has happened before to other American 
girls here. I’ve heard them tell about it. I 
always thought they were alibiing because 
they didn’t have the voices to make good . . . 

In the second act there were no disputable 
long high notes, so Maestro Marco showed his 
versatility by shifting his method of attack. 
He hurried the music here, he slowed it down 
there, always in the places that would in- 
convenience me most. 

en I sang: my passionate farewell to the 
tenor, that gentleman added his bit by seizing 
me around the waist in a fashion nicely cal- 
culated to wind me. I broke his hold as I had 
learned in Girl Scouts to break the strangle- 
hold of a drowning man, delivered my passion- 


-ate farewell as far away from him as I could 


get and flung myself off the stage. I was so 
angry that I did not trust myself to speak when 
Poli came into my dressing-room. 

“Tt’s going very well,” he said. I stammered 
a few words about the maestro. He shrugged 
his shoulders. Oh! That! The maestro was 
only a little nervous, that was all. 

“There’s only one thing that will calm their 
nerves, and that they can’t have from you,” 
he told me. ‘You have promised me never to 
give money as the other Americans do. And 
if I ever learn that you have done such a thing, 
I shall not have anything more to do with you. 
I couldn’t launch you on a serious career.” He 
went to the door. “I’m going home now. You 
have come splendidly through the hardest part 
of the opera and I have confidence in your 
performance tomorrow night. A rivederla!” 

The last two acts, which are much easier for 
the soprano, the third act being the tenor’s big 
scene, went very smoothly. Maestro Marco 
felt that he had given me sufficient warning; 
and he had. Not that I intended to do any- 
thing about it. I was full of the energy and 
courage of my rage against him. I was sure I 
could fight him every inch of the way through 
his old opera, if necessary. 

The next morning, the day of the perform- 
ance, I had to go to the theater for a rehearsal 
of my scene with the baritone. At the close of 
this rehearsal Maestro Marco appeared and 
asked me, very suavely, if I would come into 
my dressing-room for a few moments’ chat 
with him. 


My heart sank, but I followed him in obedi- 
ently. Here was the moment, I told myself, 
to follow Poli’s advice and not be ingenuous, 

He closed the door and said, “You know, 
you did very badly last night.” 

“T did not,” I replied promptly. ‘Don’t you 
think a man like Poli knows anything?” 

“Ah,” said Maestro Marco in a silken tone, 
“But Poli went home at the end of the second 
act.” 

I blinked at him as a suddenly captured 
mouse blinks at acat. There in dreadful clear- 
ness was the whole situation. I who had wished 
to fight my own battles was left without the 
protector upon whom I had been unconsciously 
counting. 

Marco proceeded to elucidate. I had sung 
the last two acts as if I were a different person 
from the Traviata of the first two acts, from 
the little girl who had pleased them all at the 
orchestra rehearsal. A pity that Poli had not 
been there to see the lamentable fact that I 
could not possibly do four acts one after an- 
other. It was the vocal resistance that 
mattered—the strength to sing through an 
evening without tiring. 

I had never known what it was to be tired 
vocally. I turned upon him with the desperate 
question: 

“Why are you talking like this? Don’t you 
know that even if it were true, vou have no 
business saying such things to me on the day 
of my début?” 

“That’s the first intimation I’ve had from 
you that a début is a serious matter. You seem 
to think that all one has to do to get a début is 
to come from Rome one day and sing in Milan 
the next. Do you realize how many people 
wait for years before they get a Milan appear- 
ance?” 

I had become so hysterical with the ac- 
cumulated nervous strain it was only by not 
speaking that I refrained from bursting into 
tears. He was swinging into the heart of his 
discourse. If one made a failure in Milan one 
had failed all over the world. Did I hope for 
any mercy from the critics? There was only 
one avenue of escape, which he had already 
tactfully proposed to me and which I had 
rudely spurned. If I gave him the wherewithal 
to placate the press, the major tragedies of my 
début might be avoided. 

I forgot my tears and rose. “I know what I 
do and I have faith in what I do, and not all 
the critics in Milan could shake my faith. Now 
will you let me go home and rest?” 

He let me go. With a sneering: “Brava, brava, 
Signorina! You are incredibly courageous. 
Go home and rest—if you can!” 

Half sick with nervousness, I was trying to 
rest in my shabby little hotel room late that 
afternoon when there came a knock at the 
door. In answer to my feeble “Avanti,” the 
door opened a crack and the unkempt head of 
a man enlarged the crack. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” I 
demanded. 

_ “Tf am the Carcano messenger and I have 
brought you a registered letter. Will you 
please read it and sign this receipt?” 

Dazedly I took the envelop that he carried, 
broke the seal and unfolded an official-looking 
document upon which were inscribed the fol- 
lowing words: 


The Impresa Lirica Sociale regrets to 
inform you that the Maestro Marco has 
protested you for the part of La Traviata. 


I read the words over and over again. At 
first they meant nothing; then they rose up and 
stung me as if each letter had been the barbed 
tongue of a serpent. With a supreme effort I 
was able to control myself and say: 

“That means—that I don’t sing tonight?” 

He nodded. He looked dreadfully sorry for 
me. He knew that such a note as I had re 
ceived could often ruin a singer’s entire career. 

“Tomorrow,” he faltered, “the impresario 
wants you to come to the theater to arrange 
about singing some of the rest of the ‘Traviata’ 
performances.” : 

“Do you think I would sing after—this?” 
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Travel Library 


1. South America and Central America, 
10c. 

2. Southern Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean, 10c. 


3. The Pacific Coast and the Great South- 
west, 10c. 


4, The Orient, 10c. 

5. Florida, 10c. 

6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 
7 


. The Canadian Rockies and Northwest 
National Parks, 10c. 


8. National Parks of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, 10c. 


9. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Valley, 10c. 


10. New England and the Adirondacks, 10c. 


11. New York and Surrounding Resorts, 
10c. 


12. Around the World Cruising, 15c. 
\By D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D. 


13. Mediterranean Cruising, 15c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D. 


14. Hawaii, 10c. 
15. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 
16. North Caorlina, 10¢. 














he 0 R ie A Y MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISE, JUNE 30 
52 days, $600 to $1300 

Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, Berlin, 

(Paris, London). World Cruise, January 16th, 

1929, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediterranean, 66 

days, January 30, 1929, $600 up. 

Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 








No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 


with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lia. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 


LONDON PARIS ROME 


CAIRO 


bE peepee the springs of your being... 
in air like liquid floods of jewels .. . in 
Switzerland! 7 77 Feel in your heart the magic 
spell of gigantic peaks snow-laced against the 
blue ... the dazzling thrill of skimming over 
yawning precipices . . . past wild, weird 
torrents shattering themselves in rainbows 
. «. to the very pinnacle of the world where 
the depths below are lost in opal mists. 





Ask for our illustrated booklet. EB. “Where 
Dreams Come True’’,. . covering the high 
Spots... which will enchant you...charm 
you... such as 


Geneva Jungfraujoch 
Lausanne-Ouchy __Loetschberg Route 
BerneseOberland Grisons Resorts 
St. Gothard-Lugano 
Lucerne and Lake District 
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In the Grisons 


SWITZERLAND 


Away from the Grind of Business... Rejuvenate in Switzerland 


Then, descend . . . with all the swiftness of 
enchantment... from ice and snow to ca- 
mellias and mimosa. . . lakes of lapis lazuli 
...favishing the soul with ecstatic beauty’7+ 
Spend some of the most perfect hours of 
your life ...in Switzerland 777 Plan your trip 
here . . . to make the most of every moment 
y+ Let us help you arrange every detail... 
so you will see Switzerland... and see it well. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 
Delightful Tours 


EUR OPE Pimous Routes 


Mediterranean Summer Cruise 
LOW PRICES SEND FOR BOOKLET 


TEMPLESISTOURS 


INCORPORATED 


443-V Park Square Building - - Boston 
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NEW MOTORSHIPS 


JOIN THE “SANTA” FLEET 
15,000 tons—T win Screws 


SANTA MARIA 
Maiden Trip April 26th 


SANTA BARBARA 
‘I Maiden Trip July 19th 


CA Regular fortnightly sailings 
GRACE LINE 


New York 
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Why not summer, 
ee ae oie 
and ee something 


Canyon 
Indian- detour | 
Colorado Rockies 
Yosemite 
Mesa Verde 
Carlsbad Cavern 
A Santa Fe representative will 


— 


ee mail this coupon WF 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
Santa Fe System Lines 
41061 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am i din trip to. 
Please send me detailed information and free fold- 
ers: “California Picture Book,’’ ‘‘Indian-detour’”’ and 








“Grand Canyon Outings.’’ 
' 
' 
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Very near the breaking-point, but not yet over. 
One thing more. ‘Does Signor Poli know?” 
“T believe he has not yet been informed.” 
| The storm broke as soon as he was on the 
| other side of the door. I shall have to confess 
| I wept as I never could again. I was heart- 
| broken and despairing; the more so as I had 
been completely unprepared for such a crush- 
|ing blow. I had not even bothered to read 
| that clause which exists in every Italian oper- 
| atic contract to the effect that if the maestro 
| finds a singer unsatisfactory he has the power 
| of “protesting” her; that is, in vulgar parlance, 
| of throwing her out of the cast, no matter what 
| the impresario who has engaged her may say. 
| In all my defiance of Maestro Marco I had been 
| ignorant of the deadly weapon he could use. 
In that heart-breaking moment it would not 

even have interested me could I have known 
what was to happen to Maestro Marco when 
Poli found out what he had done. 


All I could think of was the disgrace. What 
a beginning for a career! How could I ever 
hold up my head again? 

For I would let it be known what had hap- 
pened. I. would not hush it up and give some 
alibi as reason why I had not sung. 

Suddenly an idea came to me—an idea so 
sharp and painful that it acted as a stimulating 
tonic and helped me to regain control over 
myself. I had wanted to hide, to vanish off 
the face of the earth and never be seen again. 
That being mentally and physically impossible, 
I would do exactly the opposite. 

I would dress myself in my very best and go 
to tha performance of “Traviata,” let myself 
be seen by all and sundry, tell the truth to in- 
quirers and blandly applaud Maestro Marco’s 
substitute Traviata whoever she might be. 

The first battle of Milan had been fought, 
and I was not the victor; but I was far from 
being vanquished. 


oe 


The Widow (Continued from page 35) 


thought by thought, move by move, was fore- 
ordained in immemorial law, so also was the 
thought and deed of that little Hindu village 
lying over beyond in the sun-gilt dust. Land- 
lords, cultivators of the soil, artisans and 
outcast slaves, its sluggish human stream ebbed 
down the centuries an echo eternally fainter, 
eternally dying, eternally one. 

Yet, not eight miles removed, big modern 
Calcutta, largest city of India, stewed on the 
fires of political unrest. For this was the 
autumn of 1921. In the very streets of the 
capital secret plotters and killers vied with 
open assassins to terrorize all who opposed the 
will of the new-made saint, Gandhi, then at the 
zenith of his power. And though the saint 
himself continued to preach “non-violence,” 
his speech, day by day, was the speech that 
breeds hatred and destruction and drives to 
the spilling of blood. 

Yet, save where young city-bred politicals 
had run abroad swinging the torch, great India 
in her half-million hamlets slept the sleep of the 
ages, aloof and unconcerned. 

Unconcerned lay Sita’s village, when, this 
sunup, two young strangers appeared in haste, 
demanding audience. The people, wondering, 
led them before the head man, to recite their 


tale. 

“What is this ye babble!” the head man 
scoffed through his long gray beard, having 
heard them through. “Will ye feed my people 
thistles? ‘The British came with the scales in 
their hand, and sat down with the sword,’ say 
ye? And therefore folk like us ‘must rise 
against them and destroy all the cloth that 
their ships have brought us and drive them 
out!’ Go back speedily to the knaves that 
sent ye and tell them this: 

“Tt is true that the sahibs came to trade 
and remained to rule. But whose is the advan- 
tage? Think ye we here be so. thick of skull 
that we tire of peace and justice and desire you, 
robbers, set to rule us in the sahibs’ place?’ 

“And now begone in haste, lest my chokidars 
break your heads.” 

So the young men left, but with wrath in 
their hearts, having failed in their errand. 

And it chanced as they pushed across the 
fields, seeking the highroad, that they came 
upon a solitary hut, and a woman in a white 
sari issuing from the door of the hut. 

“Who art thou?” called the strangers. 

“T am Sita the widow,” a frightened voice 
returned. 

“Whither goest thou?” 

“Even to the market, to buy food.” 

“And what is this thou wearest, thou thing 
of foul omen!” cried one of the strangers, laying 
hold upon her garment, “A Manchester-made 
sari, by the gods!” 

“What is Manchester?” asked the widow. 
“Tt is my sari, the only one I have.” 

“You must give it up, none the less, and let 
us burn it. Off with it! Quick!” And he 
wrenched at the cloth. 





But Sita clutched it tight about her, cov- 
ering her face. “Who says I must take it off?” 
she panted. 

“Mahatma Gandhi.” 

“Who is Mahatma Gandhi?” 

“He who can curse. And if you do not in- 
stantly give us your sari, cursed you shall 
b e ” 


Sita stood dazed. According to the law of 
widows, she wore but one garment. To re- 
move it were to strip herself naked before these 
men. 

“You will not? Then on your head be it!” 
cried the stranger. ‘Cursed you are, in the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi whose disciples we 
be. Cursed you are, with the curse of leprosy. 
It begins on your forehead, moving slowly, 
slowly, down your spine, eating, eating all your 

esh away in sores. See! See! The marks are 
there, on your finger-tips, now!” 

With a shriek Sita turned and fled into the 
hut, tore off her sari and threw it from the door 
into the strangers’ hands, 

“Take back the curse! Take back the curse!” 
she screamed. But they, laughing, sped on 
their way. 

Three days passed. 

“Where is Sita the widow?” asked the 
market folk. “She comes not for food.” 

“Where is my mother?” asked Sarat’s wife. 

And Sarat, the kindly, answered, ‘For thy 
peace I will go to the hut and see.” 

But the door of the hut was shut. “O 
Mother-in-law, art thou within?” called Sarat. 

No reply. 

“O Mother-in-law, art thou ill?” 

No reply. 

“OQ Mother-in-law, thou art surely ill!”? And 
Sarat opened the door. 

In the far corner, crouched on the floor, @ 
skeleton figure, naked, quaking, staring with 
great burning eyes at its outstretched finger- 
tips. The fever-cracked lips formed words— 
but to what sense? 

“O Great Ones! O Great Ones! Not clean! 
Not clean!” 

“What meaneth this!” cried the man. 

“The two young men, disciples of one Gan- 
dhi—a saint—who sent them to take my sari— 
to burn my sari in fire—and because I would 
have kept it they cursed me in the name 
their saint—cursed with a filthy curse that 
consumeth all the body in sores. It beginneth 
at the finger-tips—here—O Son-in-law, look! 
Canst see the marks? Are the Great Ones 
dead?” And the dry voice strangled in a gasp. 

But Sarat, averting his eyes, tore off his 
scarf and threw it toward her. “Cover thyself, 
O Mother-in-law. I go to fetch thy daughter 
to comfort thee.” He closed the door and ran. 

When he returned, an hour later, with wo 
men and clothing and food, that door turned 
slowly on its hinges because against it, swinginé 
with the empty food-jar from the peg, hung 4 
small limp body—Sita dead—choked with the 
noose of the scarf. 
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(Continued from page 85) 


records. They were soon to show themselves | 
worthy descendants. 

On the extreme left of the line just south of 
Chateau-Thierry stretched along the southern 
banks of the Marne is the Third Division. It 
is made up of Regulars. Shortly they will add 
one more name to the glorious list on their | 
colors and prove once more that regardless of 
losses, and of being almost isolated because sur- 
rounded on three sides by an attacking enemy, 
the Regular, imbued by the spirit of West 
Point expressed in its motto “Honor, Duty, 
Country,” will not let an enemy pass. 

Near by is the 28th Division made up of 
National Guard troops from Pennsylvania 
whose heritage stretches from the days of 
Washington’s battlefields up through every 
war fought by the Union. 

The French have brought all the artillery 
which can be spared from their whole front 
and concentrated it back of these two armies. 
They have brought all their infantry reserves. 

Are they right? Or have they made a mis- 
take, and will the German attack come some- 
where else and crash with ease through the 
thinned-out defenses? 

What is happening on the other side of the 
line, the unusual quietness of which for weeks 
has excited suspicion? 

Many had believed that the attack would 
come the night of the thirteenth-fourteenth of 
July, the night before the great French holiday 
corresponding to our Fourth of July. With 
breathless anxiety the troops stood to their 
arms and waited, but nothing happened. 

With sunset of the fourteenth began another 
period of anxiety. 

About nine o’clock, when it was completely 
dark, Lieutenant Belastier, with Sergeant 
Lejeune, Corporals Hoquet and Gourmelon and 
Private Ausmasson, all of the Fourth French 
Army, without artillery support fire, with great 
courage and skill managed to slip through 
the older troops in the front-line German 
trenches. Finally, when well within the Ger- 
man line, they saw infantry approaching and 
by their bearing judged them to be younger 
men and storm troops. With heroic courage 
they attacked them by surprise, made several 
prisoners and succeeded in fighting their way 
back to their own lines, bringing their prison- 
ers with them. 

Questioning proved these men to be members 
of storm troops; it was also learned that the 
artillery preparation for the attack was to be- 
gin at midnight and the infantry to go over 
the top at daylight. 

If this were true, the country opposite for 
miles back was swarming with the advancing 
hordes of German infantry moving to the posi- 
tions from which they would make the assault 
in the morning. 

_If it were not true, and the command was 
given to fire, the tremendous artillery confla- 
gration which would blaze forth would notify 
the Germans as clearly as a message printed in 
the blackest and largest type on the whitest 
sheet of paper that the French expected the 
attack along this front, and as a consequence 
other fronts now being held feebly could offer 
but little resistance. 

General Gouraud, prior to the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914, had spent twenty years 
of his life fighting in Nigeria, in the French 
Sudan and in Morocco. In these combats he 
had been twice wounded by arrows. Early in 
the Great War he had been wounded in the 
shoulder by a rifle bullet, but had refused to 
leave the line. 

In the Dardanelles, a shell blew off one 
arm, broke one leg and so badly smashed 
pester that even today he walks with diffi- 
ulty. 

Without hesitancy and without undue delay, 
he gave the command for the heavier long- 
Tange guns and half the lighter guns to fire at 
eleven-thirty p.m. The other half of the light 
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Suns were kept as a daylight surprise for the 
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Shakespeare-Land 


See the “mop” or gala-days in Stratford, 
when roasted oxen and pigs sizzle in the open 
streets... Harvard House, ancestral home of 
the founder of America’s first university... 
Shakespeare’s birthplace and home... un- 
changed for three centuries, preserved for you 
to visit. Then drive over a pleasant rustic 
path through flowered woodlands to roman- 
tic Shottery—where Shakespeare, himself, 
paid court to gentle Anne, 


Coast along verdant English lanes...with 
snow-white clouds and azure skies overhead 
...through quaint, tranquil villages to feudal 
Warwick. Next visit Kenilworth Castle which 
was old in 1266 when besieged by Henry III 
«+. thence to Leamington, the royal spa. 


You see all this—and more in enchanting 
Shakespeare-land. The Great Western Rail- 
way day-trip from London is quickest, yet 
most comprehensive, and costs only $3,90(rail 
and motor combined). 





Guide No. 60, containing maps and illustra- 
tions, will be gladly sent to you on application 


K.W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agt., 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY of England 








ENGLAND 
in May 


In compact England, where a_ stone’s 








throw in any direction will take you to! 


unforgettable sights and scenes, May is the 
month of climate’s supreme glory. Under 
the gentle sun Piccadilly and Knightsbridge 
seem to awake to renewed life, while vil- 
lages, with thatch-roofed cottages in raised 
gardens that blush with roses and bright 
faced flowers, unfold among pastures that 
are flanked by magnificent trees . . . The 
sea coast, the manors, the very air seems 


suffused with the joy of Spring, which | | 


breeds action everywhere. 

_May offers many social and sporting diver- 
sions. i i f 
son. 


It is the beginning of the London sea- | 
On the 7th, the British Open Golf Cham- | 


pionships open at historic Sandwich and _ one | 
may follow across the pastoral beauty of the | 


course, the energetic Hagen, Jim Barnes, or | 
Jock Hutchinson;—or one may drive to Prest- 
wich where on May 2Ist start the Amateur Golf 
Championships—won twice by Atlauta’s Bobby 
Jones,—or if the desire for more strenuous action 
urges you, leave Penn’s Meeting House, The 
Blue Idol, Coolham, or Stoke Poges and thoughts | 
of Gray and seek the Polo finals at Hurlingham, | 
Rochampton, or Ranelagh . .. By all means, | 
then to London to view the Royal Military | 
Tournament, May 24th at the Olympia... and 
without fail, experience the revelry of Whitsun- 
tide, May 25th-29th, with agreeable diversions in | 
a country that has an appetite for holidays!! 


For full information on England write today to 
COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 














Spear] ASCINATION of Romance } 

qin bold castles on towering 
crags ~Charm of medieval | 
times in quaint towns unchanged for 
centuries Beauty and Enchant- | 
ment in glorious mountains and 
along picturesque rivers ~ are a few 
| of many reasons, why the land of 
Wagner, Beethoven, Duerer and 
Goethe should be your vacation 
land. And: A summer in Germany 
is cheaper than a vacation at home. 

We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated 


booklets and information on summer events, 
transportation, fares, hotels, spas, etc. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 
on Beautiful Germany, 608 


Name 




















































TO GERMANY 
ALSO ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE 
Itineraries arranged— 
Railroad accommoda- 
tions— Hotels — Guide 
—Automobiie—Air 
Lines— Write for book- 
let giving full particulars 
7 sfo oa, may be a 
from all cAmerop cAgents 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
574 Fifth Ave., New York 134 N. LaSalle St.,Chicago 
General Agents for Mittel isches Reisebuero, G. m.b. H. 





500 branches 
throughout Europe 
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D.&C. Steamers Guided by Radio Compass Signals 
To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 
Summer is just around the corner, and 


it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 

leasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Islandand St.lgnace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, President. 














Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra. For the 
icago-Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip, and include every expense on 
steamers: Buffalo to Mackinac Island, id to 
Chicago, $79. Cleveland to i sland, 
$41.50; to Chicago, $71.50. Detroit to Mackinac 
Island, $30; to Chiseen. $60. Stopovers at Mack- 
d and other ports. For reservations, 
address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 

















GO WEST! 


For a short trip at this time of the 
year—the West calls you. California, 
the Great National Parks, Yellowstone, 
Mt. Rainier, and the Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite. 

Do you know that great western 
country? Have you hit the “Logan Pass 
Trail along the Garden Wall?” Or 
“Glory Trail over the Continental 
Divide?” If not you’ve missed much. 


See America now! 

For information, write CosMOPOLITAN 
TRAVEL SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 
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German infantry when it left its trenches to 
attack. 

With a crash that was heard miles away 
in Paris, with a fiery flare that illuminated 
the night, so that crowds poured from their 
houses to the streets of that same city to 
watch it, thousands of guns opened fire on 
the twenty-five miles of the Fourth French 
Army front. Thirty minutes later, at mid- 
night, the Fifth French Army, on the left, 
opened the same fire. 

Minute after minute passed and not a shot 
from the Germans. Ten minutes passed, 
fifteen minutes, twenty, twenty-five—and 
still silence. 

Some of the watching and waiting officers 
almost cried in their increasing fear that a 
tremendous mistake had been made. 

General Gouraud, watch in hand, stood 
silently waiting to see if the German fire would 
begin at midnight as the Germans captured 
in the raid had said. The minutes dragged 
along. The clock in the room struck twelve. 
No fire! Minute after minute dragged. by. 

At twelve-ten came the roar of several large- 
sized projectiles followed quickly by the ter- 
rific crashes of their explosions. The electric 
lights went out. The electric power-plant had 
been destroyed. 

In the darkness the Chief of Staff heard 
General Gouraud say: “Thank God.” 

At the same time the anxious watchers in 
the trenches suddenly saw the sky behind 
the German lines light with a tremendous 
glare, stretching far to the right and left. In 
the fraction of a second which it took the sound 
to travel came the roar of 2,000 German bat- 
teries. This, an average of one gun for every 
twenty yards of the whole forty miles of front, 
was the greatest artillery concentration in 
history. The shells bursting on the whole 
front and reaching back for miles, not only 
covered the battlefield proper but fell even in 
the town of Chalons fifteen miles to the rear. 

This fire continued without abatement until 
noon the next day. 

It searched every locality, every spot which 
four years of fighting in the Champaigne had 
taught them could be useful to troops and guns 
in battle; every locality which desperate troops 
might occupy in attempting to stay a vic- 
torious adversary. 

From Reims to Chateau-Thierry the Ger- 
man artillery was preparing the way for 
twenty-five German divisions to smash through 
to both sides of Epernay ten miles away on 
the Marne and twenty-five miles to the west 
of Chalons. 

With both German armies on the Marne and 
to the south of it west of Epernay, the center 
of the Allied line would be broken. The 
Allied troops to the West could only retreat 
towards Paris and the sea. 

If the troops to the east of the German break- 
through retreated toward the east they would 
soon be back to back with the French and 
American troops along the line from Verdun 
to Switzerland. This would mean danger of 
being surrounded and captured. 

If they retreated south to avoid this, they 
would have to abandon the line across the 
Argonne, later to be the jump-off for the 
greatest battle in our history; Verdun, so 
heroically and determinedly defended by the 
French in 1916, at the cost of 350,000 casual- 
ties; the San Mihiel Salient, where the great 
“First American Army” was to gain its 
first victory; and most of the Lorraine line 
held by the French since 1914, the scene of the 
first experience at the front of most of our 
divisions. In other words, such a break-through 
meant the beginning of the end, if not the end 
for the Allies. 

As dawn approached, the anxiety of the 
soldiers of both the attacker and the defender 
increased. The desire for action became almost 
unbearable. 

At four-seventeen A.M. the French and 
American infantry and artillery sentinels 
across the Champaigne saw red rockets go up 
from the front line. The front line had no 
defenders in it, only heroic men who had 


volunteered to be left alone scattered along its 
front. Those who survived the German bom- 
bardment before the attack were to send upa 
red rocket when they saw the German infan 
come over the top and advance over no man’s 
land. Having done this, they were free to run 
back through the bombardment to the nearest 
defenders in the sacrifice islands almost a mile 
to the rear. As the small detachment occupy- 
ing these isolated posts were to be sacrificed, 
to reach one was only jumping out of the frying 
pan into the fire. 

As the red rockets soared above the smoke 
and dust of the bombardment the infantrymen 
and artillerymen of the light field-guns rushed 
to take their battle stations. The light field- 
guns, saved to welcome the German infan 
as they came over the top, added their voices 
and flame to the artillery bombardment, 
Their shells covered no man’s land, they kept 
pace with the German infantry’s advance 
across the empty French first-line trenches, 
across the mile of ground networked with 
trenches all empty of defenders, with its dug- 
outs filled with gas and bombs to destroy those 
who sought shelter within them. 

From prisoners afterwards it was learned 
that the Germans asked each other, ‘What do 
these trenches empty of defenders mean?” 

To them it was a relief from their surprise 
and uncertainty finally to bump up against 
the defenders of the “‘sacrifice islands.”” They 
thought these were the main infantry defense. 

They were not, however, as they were 
bitterly to learn after they had overcome them 
through savage attacks and moved on, con- 
fident that no serious defense was left before 
them. Then, after passing over more empty 
trenches, they-ran into determined defense by 
French and American soldiers a mile and a 
half to two miles back from the first French 
trench they had jumped into that morning. 

Along with the machine-gun fire from the 
parts of the line held by Americans, they met 
accurate long-distance rifle fire. The American 
Army not only has preserved the traditions 
of its frontier forefathers but has insisted 
upon the careful training of the infantry sol- 
dier to use his rifle as his primary weapon. 

However, despite all the German infantry 
had been through, they made a heavy attack 
upon the main position. On the front of the 
Ohio infantry and their French comrades on 
either side, they attacked seven times before 
noon. 

The acts of heroism which took place would 
fill several volumes. 

After the watchers left in the front-line 
trench to send up rockets warning of the 
German infantry attack, the garrisons of the 
sacrifice islands deserve the greatest credit 
for heroism. 

These islands were simply various strong 
points in the midst of the trenches, approxi- 
mately half-way between the old front line 
and the new front line which was the first 
line for this battle. They were islands because 
each was cut off from the others and must 
stand or fall alone. When the attacking Ger- 
man infantry struck them, it surged around 
them, and, in most cases, over them. 

To break up the German infantry attack, 
even though submerged by it, thus preventing 
its striking the main line of defense a united 
and,perhaps, overwhelming blow, was the pur- 
pose for which these brave men were put in 
these positions. They knew they were to sac- 
rifice themselves and had volunteered to do so. 

Lieutenant Vaughn, with twenty-five men 
of the 166th Ohio Infantry, occupied one of 
these positions. None of them was seen again 
until the return of prisoners after the Armistice, 
then a few came back to tell of Vaughn, shot 
through the head, unconscious; the majority 
of his men killed or wounded by the Germans 
who surrounded them on every side. The 
survivors were made prisoners. 

Major Basnier, of the 366th French Infantry, 
in one of these positions, with part of his bat- 
talion, held out for eighteen hours. When 
notified by wireless that his surrender was 
authorized, during the night with the remnants 
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of his men, he forced his way back, bringing 
fourteen German prisoners with him. 

Sergeant O’Neili, of the 165th Infantry, 
commonly known as the “New York Irish,” 
though wounded by a shell fragment, insisted 
upon returning to his platoon after his wounds 
had been dressed and threw himself into the 
hand-to-hand fighting then going on. 

Private Christenberry, of the 167th Ala- 
bama Infantry, though wounded, not only re- 
mained at his post but rescued a comrade 
who had been buried when a shell caved in the 
trench. 

Lieutenant Williams, of the Medical De- 
tachment of the Iowa Infantry Regiment, 
learning that men were constantly being 
wounded by the heavy German artillery fire 
upon those companies of the regiments which 
had no trenches, left the dugout where his 
first-aid station was established, and for more 
than two hours under heavy shell fire dressed 
the wounds of the men lying in the open. 

Private Cummings, of the 149th Field Artil- 
lery, who was in a forward artillery observa- 
tion station in an exposed trench, left it to go 
to the help of Private Sutton, of the same 
regiment, a telephone linesman badly wounded 
while repairing a wire. As he reached Sutton 
who was lying in the open he fell by his side 
also wounded. His captain, Reddington, who 
was controlling the fire of his battery from this 
station, immediately went to their rescue. 

The Rainbow Division Trench Mortar 
Battery, made up of men from Baltimore, had 
been put in front of the main-line trenches, 
so that their projectiles might reach farther 
into the advancing Germans. Despite heavy 
losses, they remained until all their mortars 
had been destroyed or buried by the enemy’s 
fire. 

By noon, the attacks had practically ceased. 
They were renewed that afternoon, only to 
fail again. The next morning the assault was 
tried once more, and failed. 

On the left, where stood the Third Division, 
was the beautiful hilly country with its poppy- 
strewn fields, through which winds the Marne. 

The troops only had hastily dug shallow 
trenches of little value. Consequently, the 
German fire from shortly after midnight on, 
killed and wounded many more proportion- 
ately than was the case in the Champaigne. 

Here, as was the case in the Champaigne, 
the Allied fire, brought down on the points 
where the German infantry was thought to be 
advancing, had a murderous effect. 

It was learned afterwards that in the 

Champaigne this fire had been so effective 
that two divisions had to be replaced by 
others, before the assault began. Germans 
have stated that they never saw so many dead 
during the war as their own infantry left 
where they advanced down the northern 
slopes of the valley of the Marne. 
_The first Germans got across the river in 
single pontoons at a number of places during 
the night. A smoke screen put down by the 
German. artillery, just south of the river, cov- 
ered the building of a number of pontoon 
bridges, across which the rest of their infantry 
came to the attack. Savage infantry fighting 
took place in the fields just south of the Marne 
and along the slopes leading up from it. 

As was the case with the 42nd Division in 
the Champaigne, the Americans of the Third 
Division took a heavy toll among the Germans 
with their rifles. German accounts published 
since tell of the severity of this fire. 

Captain Wooldridge, of the 38th Infantry, 

ding some of his platoons virtually de- 
stroyed along with some of those of a neigh- 

ting company of the 3oth Infantry, gathered 
together the remnants of the two companies, 
making about 200 men. He established 
them among the rock piles near the village of 
Mezy. They used their rifles so effectively 
that he was able to make three counter-at- 
tacks and capture nearly 300 prisoners. Of 
the thirty-two officers and 930 men present 
i the battalions to which Captain Wool- 
dridge belonged, twelve officers and 461 men 
were killed and wounded during the morning. 
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The 38th Infantry, to which he belonged, 
occupied a position open to attack from two 


sides. After several hours, it was being at- 
tacked on three sides. However, it yielded 
no ground, thereby earning for itself the name 
“The Rock of the Marne.” In his final report 
General Pershing said that this regiment 
“wrote one of the most brilliant pages in the 
annals of military history, in preventing the 
crossing (of the Marne) at certain points of its 
front, while on either side the Germans who 
had gained a footing, pressed forward.” Its 
loss in killed and wounded was about forty 
percent of its combat strength. 

The 28th Pennsylvania Division, with some 
units in reserve and some in the line, took its 
share of the blow of the German attack. 
Though it had had no previous combat ex- 
perience in quiet sectors to prepare it, its men 
and officers by their conduct in the face of one 
of the greatest assaults of history upheld the 
traditions established by the Pennsylvania 
troops on the battlefields of our previous wars. 

Lieutenant McGuire, of the rogth Infantry, 
although painfully wounded, shortly after his 
platoon began an attack, refused to be evacu- 
ated and continued with his platoon. 

Lieutenant Shenkel, with but seven men, 
completely surrounded by the enemy, led 
them in fighting their way out by the use of 
their rifle butts and bayonets, himself killing 
an opposing German officer. 

Sergeant Martz gathered together the rem- 
nants of his company overrun by the German 
infantry attack. When all but three others 
were killed or wounded, he led them as they 
successfully fought their way through the 
enemy’s lines. 

To the east of the Third Division, during the 


sixteenth and seventeenth, the enemy con- 
tinued to press forward between the Marne and 
Reims. On a front of thirty miles he pene- 
trated from three to five miles. 

Before noon of the eighteenth came the 
news that French and American troops had 
begun with great success an attack on the 
German right flank and rear from Chiteau- 
Thierry in the south to a position opposite 
Soissons twenty-five miles to the north. 

The defensive half of the second Battle of 
the Marne was over. For the first time a full- 
fledged Hindenburg-Ludendorff attack had 
been stopped dead. 

The Germans attacked with about 650,000 
men, approximately the same number used 
by them in their first great attack in March, 

At the time of the March attack there were 
285,000 American troops in France. There 
were but five combat divisions in the line or in 
reserve. This was a total of but 140,000 men 
to reinforce our Allies. 

At the time of the German attack on July 
fifteenth there were fifteen American combat 
divisions in the line or in reserve. These with 
the Army Corps troops making a reinforce- 
ment to our Allies of 450,000 combat 
soldiers. 

Those who did not serve in the battle itself 
freed veteran French divisions from other parts 
of the line to do so. 

This American reinforcement equal to two- 
thirds of the strength of the German assault- 
ing force—only available, because of our un- 
preparedness, a year and a quarter after we 
declared war—came to our Allies at the de 
cisive moment when victory, hitherto inclined 
to the German side, needed a strong counter- 
balance to tip the scales the other way. 


The tide had definitely turned. Soon Hindenburg was on the de- 
fensive, savagely attacked by American forces. Next month General 
Reilly will describe the Allied coup by which this was accomplished 
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A Second to the Motion (continued from page 41) 


precepts and in the light of the olden examples, 
the ancient ratios, the true percentages, the 


|| proper precedents. Nobody else can, either. 


With shame I admit that, so far as my re- 
searches go to prove a case, the first irreligious 
attacks against the sacred principles of poker 
were made in my own neck of the woods, or, 
in any event, hard by. I’m told that it was a 
Kentuckian—he must have been temporarily 
besotted—who invented the “little dog” (i.e., 
a deuce to a seven without a pair) and the “big 
dog” (a nine-spot to an ace without a pair) 
and, with neither rhyme nor reason, ordained 
that a little dog should beat a straight and that 
a big dog should beat a little dog, but not a 
flush. 

Inevitably there followed on the heels of 
these minor initial blasphemies the “little 
tiger” or “eighty-trey” and the “big tiger” or 
“eighty-king,” thus making a total of four 
complete hands in addition to those which the 


© |founders, in their inspired wisdom, deemed 


sufficient for all purposes. The mania having 
been thus started, spread and multiplied itself 
until in circles which should have known better 
such giddy degeneracies as “blazes,” “skips” 
and “straights-around-the-corner” likewise 
found vogue, so that in defiance of the intents 
of honest poker, almost any five cards a fel- 
low picked up possessed potential value either 
as a short hand to draw to or as a finished hand 
to stand pat on. 

The basic idea behind these novelties was to 
make the game more steamy, to give it speed 
and vitality in those dull periods which almost 
invariably befall during the dealing of jack- 
pots when strong pairs fail to mate up and bob- 
tails are curiously scarce. It was a bad idea. 
It was acriminal idea. It was inspired of Satan 
and born in iniquity. 

In that Down South land of tried and earnest 
devotees, the height of the madness soon 
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passed, so that with the exceptions of the two 


dogs and the two tigers, the other false hands 
fell into the disuse which they so amply 
merited. Still, the seeds of disorder and disor- 
ganization had been sown. Somebody—with- 
out knowing, I’ll bet it was a woman or a for- 
eigner—some such alien, I say, having not the 
fear of the hereafter before his or her eyes, 
conceived the horrible formula of making wild 
cards of the four humble deuces, thereby giving 
them vast strength in lieu of their inherent 
weakness, thereby weakening the very fabric 
of the game, thereby striking a death-blow at 
the heart of poker, which is the bluff. 

Before that, having appraised a rival's 
chances, first by his behavior before the draw, 
secondly by his draw, thirdly by his conduct 
after the draw, and then having measured 
and weighed up his probable prospects as 
against yours, you might adventure a stoutish 
bet with some hope of scaring off a stiffer hand 
than your own and raking in the nourishing 
usufruct, meantime maintaining the air of in- 
scrutable gravity which poetic souls in admir- 
ation have called the “poker face.” 

Therein lay the real triumph of pokerdom, 
the crowning achievement, the romantic feat 
which, being accomplished, stamped poker as 
the chief and the chieftainess and the entire 
royal family of all card games whatsoever. 
But what guidance for conduct might the most 
adept and confident master pattern by if some 
congenital idiot, having drawn a ten, a 
and a queen of spades to his brace of deuces, 
could call the ensuing malformation a royal 
flush and beat your legitimate set of fours of 
your natural ace-full on kings? 

As for one trying to put a bluff over on some 
body else under such circumstances— 
Ajax defying the lightning or even young 
Teddy Roosevelt running for governor 
Al Smith was a model of conservatism whet 
compared to such a one. You’d taken the so 
and the vitals right out of the game; you'd 
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turned it into an obscene and costly formula for 
matching morally monstrous and mathemati- 
cally impossible hands against equally immoral 
and equally unmathematically balanced hands, 
with the consequent elimination of all the nice 
estimates, all the crafty plottings, all the delec- 
table dissimulations, all the beautiful dramatics 
which once upon a time in a happier, saner 
day made of poker an art and a science and 
a gorgeous, glorious, glamorous thing. 

Permit me, in illustration of the point I 
would press, to cite a recent experience: The 
other night I was invited to the home of a 
distinguished gentleman here in New York to 
play poker. So I whetted an extra-keen edge 
on my private snickersnee and dropped around. 

What happened? I’m going to tell you, in 
part at least. After the stacks had been ap- 
portioned, the host stated that, if agreeable, 
we would play dealers’ choice, as offering the 
spice of variety to the session. A majority of 
the eight present concurred in the suggestion. 

Immediately the first man to deal stated that 
it would be draw—open on anything at all or 
on nothing at all—but that at the finish the 
lowest hand would win instead of the highest. 
This inwardly was distressing to me, as re- 
versing the proper proportions but not so 
very vicious a departure from the ritual because 
it still would permit in a degree of the exercise 
of strategy and finesse. 

Not to be outdone, the next man, with a 
prideful air—yes sir, actually prideful—an- 
nounced we would now play a hand of high- 
and-low poker, or in other words, on the show- 
down the man holding the highest hand would 
divide the pot with the man holding the lowest 
hand. 

Then we had a nice, murderous, bloody and, 
for all but one of those concerned, highly ex- 
pensive set-to with the deuces roving loose and 
free. I was disappointed in the friend who 
made this election. Until then I had held him 
in high regard—had thought he might amount 
to something of real consequence in the world. 
But now I knew this latter-day passion for 
jazzing up our pastimes to the pitch of mani- 
acal insanity had claimed him for its own. 
He was afflicted with dementia pokox. 

After which number four proclaimed that the 
joker would now be inserted in the deck as a 
fifth wild card. Fired by this atrocity, the next 
man commanded that not only the deuces and 
the joker should be wild but also the two blond 
queens and the two one-eyed jacks, a grand 
total of nine irresponsible cards dashing to and 
fro and working havoc, and no reliance to be 
put on any of the old established combinations. 

Actually the pink ladies were welcomed and 
especially were they welcomed by the individ- 
ual who wound up holding two of them, 
besides a two-spot and the joker. But I was 
thinking to myself that here was a real menace 
to organized society. 

And somebody else made it “Spit-in-the- 
Ocean” and somebody else made it “Ma Fer- 
guson,” and in poker you can’t fall any lower 
than that because when you get down to that 
point you’re already lower than a snake’s 
stomach in a wagon track. 

Believe it or not, I was the only man of 
the eight who dealt plain, old-time stud, and 
whenever my turn to deal came around I 
could sense a feeling of disappointment among 
the rest of those who were there. They blamed 
me for slowing up their sportive massacres. 

Their reasons had been so perverted by 
frequent indulgences in the bad habits which 
have swept the poker-world along the Eastern 
seaboard that they found it dull to play by 
the ancient, century-tested rite with properly 
valued cards. They wanted brutally and blindly 
to match one pasteboarded phase of delir- 
lum against another phase of pasteboarded 
delirium through the long Walpurgis night 
While the shades of their revered ancestors 
Shrieked in helpless agony over the profana- 
tion of shore-nuff poker. 

What would any of the Old Masters, those 


men whose fame is a part of the poker folk- | 
ore of our country—what would they have | 


th 
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Japan casts her spell upon you from 
the moment your ~~ enters Yoko- 
hama harbor. For behind this great 
city, rising to the sky is mighty Fuji- 
yama, sacred mountain. 

Then you enter the life of this gay 
and joyous a oven is a land of 
festivals and a land of progressive- 
ness as well. 


The lure of China is the lure of the 
ancient East. See her temples, her 
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batiks and rare embroideries. 


On we go to Manila, reminiscent 
of Old Spain. Malaya, Ceylon and 
India beckon to new adventures, as 
interesting as those behind us, but 
wholly different. 

Round the World to Egypt, to Italy 
and France. 


Palatial President Liners to take you 
in complete comfort. All rooms are 
outside. Beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. Public 
rooms large and luxuriously appoint- 
ed. A dining service unexcelled, 
world travelers tell us. Optional stop- 
overs. 


An American Mail Liner sails every 
fourteen days from Seattle and Vic- 
toria to Japan, China and Manila. 
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from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient via Honolulu and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sail- 
ings from Boston and New York for 
the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. See the Pacific Coast. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoaand Marseilles for New York 
and Boston. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 
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bring them back to life, what would they say 
about it? And how, in a magazine having a 
home and fireside circulation, would you ever 
go about even hinting at what they said? 

I try to conjure up a picture of that ac- 
quaintance of my boyhood, old Colonel Doo- 
love, of Alabama, as he would look and act 
and speak were it possible to fetch him out 
from Valhalla and show him the debasements 
of these present times. What a man he was, 
and what a poker sharp! Lovingly they still 
will tell you of the day when he conspired with 
| a helper in a Birmingham gambling-house to 
slip him, at the psychological moment, a 
stacked pack for the despoilment of certain 
visiting sportsmen. 

But the accomplice, who owed him a grudge, 
played a low-down trick on my venerable 
friend. With mucilage he carefully glued all 
the cards of the special deck into a tight mass; 
| then, beforehand, he tipped off the prospective 
victims. So when the colonel effected the switch, 
the others were waiting for what would follow. 

Colonel Doolove pitched his ante into the 
center. He thumbed the top card. Strangely 
it resisted him. He thumbed .again more 
vigorously. He shook the pack to loosen it 
up. Then he rapped its edges, top, bottom 
and sides, upon the table, coughing to hide a 
natural embarrassment. Then he put it down. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “man and boy, for 
going on fifty years, I’ve been running cold 
decks over on suckers. In my time, I’ve 
handled probably a thousand: cold decks. 
But, gentlemen, as Heaven is my judge, this 
is the first one that ever froze solid on me!” 

What would Ike English, of Louisville, have 
said about the 1928 brands of fashionable 
poker—Ike English who was the smartest 
poker technician I ever knew? Anyhow, he is 
credited with having effected what I maintain 
was the smartest poker coup in history. 

Here’s how it went: In Cincinnati one night 
he broke into a strange game. Straight draw 
was the. medium and the blue empyrean-the 
limit, which suited him. The game wagged 
along awhile and nothing unusual happened. 
Then Ike, sitting next to the dealer, skinned 
his hand and found he had four kings and anace. 

He opened with a good-sized bet, not a bet 
so large as would scare off the customers but 
just large enough. His immediate neighbor on 
the left, a party with a dyed mustache, saw 
Ike’s bet and doubled it. The dealer reraised, 
and everybody else dropped out, leaving the 
issue to these three. Ike reraised, Mustaches 
reraised, shoving in half of a big stack. The 
dealer raised once more when his turn came, 
and Ike went right back at the pair of them. 
Mustaches lifted her a little nearer the starry 
blue dome. 

By this time upwards of three thousand 
dollars’ worth of chips—a tremendous pot 
for those times—was scattered upon the cloth. 
The dealer shook his head. “This is getting 
too rich for my blood,” he murmured. “I 
guess I’ll have to fold up my little trey-full on 
sevens and leave it to you two to fight it out 
| by yourselves.” 

Ike, still buoyant, raised again and at this 
Mustaches called, with the remark: ‘That’s 
enough, now that we’ve got the shorts crowded 
out.” The dealer looked toward Ike. 

“How many cards, if any?” he inquired. 
There was something peculiar and ominous, 
something covert and suspicious, something of 
the air of the cat that’s about to eat the canary, 
in the way he locked as he said it. It took a 
genius though to discern the menace—to sense 
that, the need for concealment being past, a 
jubilant conspirator had for just one fleeting 
second let his guard down. 

In the brief, the exceedingly brief, space of 
time between the asking of the question and 
the answer, Ike English, who was just such a 
genius, did some lightning-fast thinking. 

To himself, he said: 

“T’m on now—I’m being jobbed. These two 
—the dealer and Mustaches here alongside 
me—are in cahoots. They’ve worked the old 
whipsaw back and forth until my pile is nearly 
all in the middle and now Mustaches will clean 





me with a straight flush, because it’ll take g 
straight flush to beat me. But he won’t he 
it pat—it would look too suspicious if fo 
kings and a straight flush were both dealt 
pat at the same time. He’ll draw one cap 
and make the hand that way. 3 

“Yes, that’s the wrinkle—he’s alread 
fumbling the card he’s going to discard. y 
letting me see him fumble it, which is the tip 
off. Well, there’s just one chance in the work 
to beat these bright boys. If I stand pat, a 
though I had a full, the card he draws will com 
plete his four- card straight flush at one end, 
If I draw a card, he’ll complete his bob 
at the other end. There’s just one chance g 
here’s where I take it.” 4 

I claim that for nerve and instantaneous 
figuring, the thing has never been beste 
Ike English looked at the dealer and, as he dig 
carded his ace and two of his kings, he said: 

“Gimme three cards.” : 

The dealer’s jaw dropped. Mustach 
jaw dropped; and Ike English knew he ha 
guessed right. With grief and shock writt 
all over him, Mustaches now took one cq 
just as Ike had deduced that he would. It y 
Ike’s bet. He looked at his hand. He hadn’ 
bettered his remaining pair of kings but the 
first card he had drawn was the five-spot of 
hearts and the second card was the ten 
hearts; the third didn’t matter. ; 

Of course, if the chance of the game had 
given Mustaches a stray heart of whatsoever 
denomination, or an off-suit card—either @ 
five or a ten—to fill out his straight, Ike stilf 
was licked. Ike flipped out a single white chipy 
“T didn’t make it,’ muttered Mustaches 
sadly. ‘You win.” a 

He tossed his hand down, backs upward, and 
Ike reached forth and seized on it and turned if 
over and exposed the faces. There they were - 
the six, the seven, the eight and the nine of 
hearts, which the crook had been nursing fro 
the beginning, and the worthless jack of ; 
which, thanks to Ike’s sudden stratagem, . 
had drawn. i 

There was audacity for you, there was brik 
liance, there was true science. And they pai 
delectable dividends to the man who possesse 
these qualities. But translate the same com 
ditions to contemporary settings and whet 
would Ike English, with all his shrewdness ani 
dash and gallantry, have been? He’d hay 
been in the middle of a bad fix, that’s wh one 
he’d have been. a 

Science counted in those days; now if 
blind luck, blind ignorance, blind stubbornnes 
which brings home the mazuma. If yous 
going that far, why not go a step farther ane 
play chess with the more outstanding feature 
of ping-pong interpolated? Or bridge 1 
ten or a dozen jokers added to the origina 
fifty-two cards? Or professional baseball wit 
three batteries going and three separate battes 
up, all at once? 

Me, I’m praying for a return to norma . 
While praying, I seek to comfort myself wi 
various philosophic reflections: When things 
get so bad they can’t get any worse, the 
nearly always a turn for the better. It’s d 
est just before the dawn. 

Anyhow, there are rifts in the encompas 
gloom. Here and there in my contudogiil back 
and forth across the continent and up and dowm 
it, I have found a green oasis in the des 
Out in California the boys—yes, and the g 
hold aloft the banner of poker true and un 
filed. In San Francisco I encountered 
women—jeweled ornaments of the sex— 
maintained that old-fashioned stud, which 
good enough for their fathers, was good eno 
for them. 

And down in Tidewater, Virginia, and alot 
Louisiana and Texas and likewise in Monta 
and Oregon and Arizona, have I encountel 
stalwart males who stood by their guns in 
last ditch and with me chanted the slogait 
“If the cards run against me, I may lose mi} 
pants, but I’ll be derned if I’m going to lose m 
self-respect!’ 

Nor am I! 

Is there a second to the motion? 








